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FOREWORD 





That the present volume should follow its predecessor so quickEy, 
despite some unforeseen delays, is a source of satisfaction to the 
editors. Lfnfortunately h however, the satisfaction is overshadowed by 
tlie recent deaths of three of our crusading comrades- Professor 
Marshall W. Baldwin, Dr. T, S. IL Boase, and Professor Urban T. 
Holmes. Baldwin was co-editor of the first volume of this wort. 
Holmes wrote the first chapter in the present volume, for the rest of 
which Boase has been largely responsible. 

President of Magdalen College, Oxford t for more than twenty 
years, vice-chancellor Of the- University, director of the Courtauld 
Tnstitutej and sometime professor in the University of London. T, S- 
R. Boase was a generous friend, art inspiring teacher, and a gifted 
scholar For almost twenty-five years he watched, with his customary 
patience and good humor, our prolonged efforts to get these volumes 
into print. He never complained of our slow progress although, as 1 
recall, we first received his chapters in 1950, Two years before his 
death, however, he undertook the revision which brought them up to 
date. As critical in the appraisal of his own work as he was charitable 
in the judgment of others*, he would have welcomed the enlargement 
of his treatment of art in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem which 
Professor Jaroslav Folda has added to this volume. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Jean T, Carver for the preparation of much 
of the typescript of this volume and to Dt, David L. Gassrnan for his 
careful proofreading. As we turn to Volume V h we begin to hope that 
the end of our long journey is finally in sight. 

KENNETH M SETTON 

The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, JVew Jersey 
March J 3. 1976 
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There is little J need add to Professor Setters Foreword, though [ 
should ]ike to express my hearty concurrence with his tribute to Dr. 
Boasc find his thanks to Mrs. Catver and Dr, Gassman, To these 1 here 
append my appreciation to Mrs. Mary Maraniss of the University of 
Wisconsin Press for her meticulous preparation of the manuscript foi 
the printers, to Professor Randall T. Sale and his cartographic staff 
for transforming my crude sketch maps into those which again 
embellish these pages h to the anonymous technicians Who have, 
worked so diligently and successfully in preparing the plates chosen 
by Dr. Boasc and Professor Folda, and not Lc&gt to my friend and 
classmate Thompson Webb h director of the- PrCS4 h fur all his 
helpfulness. 

A special word of explanation and appreciation is due Professor 
Folda h younger colleague and fjmi friend of Dr. Boase h who in 
addition to supplying his own chapter and plate* [some from photo- 
graphs he took especially for this volume during his recent year in 
Israel) has cheerfully undertaken the chore of reading proofs of Dr, 
Boase + s chapters and checking his footnotes (adding his own com- 
ment^ distinguished by his bracketed initials). Without his 
lively recent addition to our team, the finished volume could not 
have been so complete, nor incorporated the latest scholarship so 
knowledgeably- 

HARRYW. HAZARI> 

Rach&sler, New York 
April 9, J 976 
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LIFE AMONG THE EUROPEANS 
IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
IN THE TWELFTH 
AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 



XX ny attempt to reconstruct medieval daily living in detail must 
resuJl in a series of generalizations. Scattered remarks can be 
gathered from chronicles, travel accounts, and letters, with some 
attention paid to literature, and thEs evidence can be set into a frame- 
Work which is acceptably accurate for the lime and place. In a treat- 
ment of the social history of medieval Europe or its Syrian outposts* 
the framework is that of an unmcchanized society with pale mem- 
ories and incomplete records of the glories of ancient Rome, 
Members of western European society took for granted a common 
way of life which Spread principally from France. True, we know 
much about certain non-royal Englishmen, Flemings, Germans, 
ltaTigns h and Catalans, with a few from elsewhere, hut we probably 
do not err too much in considering them all as a fairly homogeneous 
unit. Writing in 114S, Anna Comnena grouped thein all together as 
"Franks/ 1 whom she characterized as shameless, violent, greedy for 
money, disrespectful, and possessed of a Mow of language which wait 
greater than that of any other race of mankind- 1 She feared, and 
sought to disparage h their remarkable military piowess. In Palestine 
and Syria,, the extent of land held by the Latins varied in the 
centuries covered by this chapter, [t was divided into the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, th& county of Tripoli, the principality of Antiocli, and the 
county of Edcssa (until it fell to Zengt in 1 144); the island of Cyprus 
was added in the Third Crusade. 1 Our present concern is with 
Jerusalem and Tripoli. 

1. Amij Cumttiru, Jfce Alexia*, trnne, Ji. A.S. Daws. (London, pp. 248, 2J1, 
iin J |!lu itU m_ 

2, On dM ldstorj 1 a* toe Litlfl Scares Li Kjrri*, m volume? T and II of (his work. 
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IV 



The Christians Saved in close proximity to the Moslems, Ofl the 
surface the two peoples were frequently friendly, courteous, and 
even kind to One another. Wlien they dwelt in each other's territory 
they had the discomfort of a few additional taxes, and Hie un- 
pleasantness of being called dog or infidel on occasion, but condi- 
tions were usually tolerable. Although underneath the surface lay 
emotion which could quickly flare into a fanatic desire for holy war, 
only the Franks who were newly come from home were rude and 
overbearing to the people of Islam. 3 Moslems in Acre would watch 
gangs of their co-religionists in chains* men and women, doing heavy 
work? free themselves, they would piously toss- them alms. The 
same would be true of Latins visiting Jerusalem after the fall of that 
city. s Among the Christians of the region the crusaders from the 
west remained a relatively small proportion. Besides the many Greek 
Orthodox there were other Christians: the Jacobites, the Maronites 
(who adhered to Rome in J IS 2), the NestorianSi the Armenians, and 
the Syrian Christians, who dressed like Moslems but wore a special 
woolen gjrdle. Their bishop was Greek, and Saturday was their holy 
day; they frequently acted as; servants in Moslem households. 5 Tlie 
Armenian and Georgian priests won? white linen cloths over their 
shoulders and necks. 7 The Jacobites had their own archbisliop; they 
impressed James of Vttry with their potential, although they had no 
auricular confession, made the sign of the cross with one finger only, 
and practised circumcision.* We can easily imagine the confusion felt 
by a moderately well informed incoming pilgrim, seeing these people 
who seemed to be associated with the Saracens, and who were 
considered by the Latins schismatics or heretics (and one could not 
be sure which they were). 

Acre was notorious for its mixed population. Among the Latin 
Christians, schismatic sects, and Moslems of various types, (here was 
an excessive number of curiosity-seekers and adven tutors, many of 

3. Usantah Lbm-Muoqldh. KltSt al4'tibar r tiuis. P. K. HilU is AttAjaSSyhOH Ganloaaa 
and Warrior in tire Fmod of the Cmsadei (Records of CMHiaUoit h Ne* Y*rlc r pp. 
■Ifi3-1M. 

4. Jhn-JUUiJr, fttiildh, LrAU$. fl. J. C, BrgadtUFFSt U Tht Tfavth Vflbn JuJK?r <Lflfldotl h 

JSS 33, p. ill. 

5. AmhroEC, L'Estoire tfe la $terre saiate, trans. £. N. Stone as "flbtoiy of die Holy 
Ww," in T^rtv QlftPnmcti Ormticla o-f ihr Cntsadtt (Sea.tr.le, 1*33)^ lifl. 

drJruM *f Vitry, Hittvm Shwvftmtizm, fjurapts trHQE, Aubrey $wwvi at "The 

HiSnwy Jmuialm:, A-D. USD fcr™ far*. 1 JHfl] ." PJ>TS r XI-2 (London, fif -84, 

U3C(iidJlt£ rtJUdl lnjurry Uul iufiLartrtr rtvsolngical musqrs^. 

7. B'uioh.iid aJ M[. Ei«n, Dacriplio Terrne Sanctar, liu.ni. Aubrey Stewart ur. "A 
Description of (be Hojy Land [A.U, LI flu J ," l*PT$. XU-I {UmJun, l&*6), !D!+. 

8. Jncifj of Vilry, ifptiiobit, SO. R. Rolirictit aj "Hikife da* JltOtiU* nl* VJtrift6ft<l2lfi- 
1111 J," Ztitscitrifi fH? Kirchtnttxhtchie, XIV (1S93-J3MK 109; Hkiorta, pp. T3-76. 
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them dangerous.* They had come Co the east usually to do penance, 
but some had stayed On to gain an "easy H| livelihood. The weary 
pilgrim, Jc when he went ashore on the quay at Acre, had to hold his 
money in a tight grasp. If he were AOt able-bodied enough to be 
'"persuaded" [nto military service by some ambitious uOunl, ]] he 
was likely to be '"said the city gates" by a confidence rnan r Q[ 
course h most of the pilgrims were capable of bearing aims and were 
pleased to do so, deeming it an act of expiation to strike a biow at 
the infidel- Tancred of Antjoch wrote an introduction for such a 
mnn h who wished to meet the Moslem horsemen {Arabic sing., farti) 
who had nearly killed him in a skirmish: "Thisis a revered knight of 
the Franks who has completed the holy pilgrimage and h now on hLs 
way back to his country. He has asked me to introduce him to 
you , , - - Treat him weil-" 11 Not all crusaders were improved by 
their trip, according to popular feeling. Although the early branches 
of the Roman de Renart arc quite bitter, and must be read with a 
grain of salt, they arc informative- In one episode Renart offers to 
take the cross to go "outre la mer. 1h Grimbcrt pleads that wKen 
Renart gets back in five months he will be needed, because he is 
brave. Noble the king replies: 'That cannot be said, When he gets 
back he will be worse, for all of them have that custom: those good 
men who go return as evil men. He will do the same if he escapes 
from peril.' 1 ' 3 Note the mention of five months, as the norma! dura- 
tion of a quick journey tu the Koiy Land and batk. 

Acre was the chief port and, after the loss of Jerusalem, the enpital 
of the kingdom^ located on a fine bay across from Haifa. 14 To the 
east was a swift stream which had stretches of sand along its banks- 
e* cedent for glass manufacture^ -beside which the armed kriLjjritS 

9. J-sm« of Vitry^ J/j>i/™_ pp. 

[0. On th* pidttmE to it\t Holy Lqnd after IQPi, .»e chapter li, belaw. 

11. Bahja h -jiHlHi rbB-ShsdiiJ h e ttotfapby *>f SalmdJit. Knit? an-nawitfif 
airsulmiyafi . . . h trans. C- It. Condn aid C. W.Wllsm hi •- -SdndpT^Wliat Befell 5uJ(aJi 
VQauf . , . , " FfTS, XIII (Loch^m, IS97) h An □!□ pl^tim bad be*n pt»iwd into 

Jfi:V:tfi arrtd CaplLlpfcl by SaladLlL, w1Lh> Fiaed hLrtt. 

12. UEamBll h p- PS; d". "Aw^» Ac J ^ mill em," «1. Angiitis B*lipujt in RtfC, toil fj 
toU., J*iaAi. IS41), I, k.k.1 : \ pilgrim jh.wuld fulfil hi$ vows, set u [nlm *t Jerujatan, add tlLfui 
gp hjUfni:. 

13. he Roman dr Retnrt, Bunch I, w. L49I-C4LQ, cd- ^rutf ?- Haidn (4 vo\i. in 2 r 
PurLi, ieS2-l3ST]J, 39^4). 

14. The city ani hnrlwr can Km on i ruip in E. R. tut tnomtm^aa do 

i'BKktiwtvrt mHUaiv croifii en Sytit et itatti ['lit & Chyffe (PaiiS* l87l) h p. 171. For 
LuramcnL; □□ iL by Arabia s&OsrapberL SSH Guy Lil SUfinje. Palestine under tha \fotfcfnj 
{LardDih. 1890), pp. 32S034. 

lS.ltitietvriattt ptreffiftortitn et&ttt resit Rkanf' t ed. Wifliam SuWm, in Chronicle* hithJ 
JWfefltortJf Jte^N offtidvira I, vol, I (Rdls Scries XXXV [[|; London, IB&4), P . 74; 
Itiitwork Is probably by one Rickund c-7 tendon. 
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were accustomed to pitch their tents. Some orchards and vineyards 
wgrc immediately adjwcertt U> (lie tity, and there werfcrmmy gardens 
in the nearby villages. 16 Two main roads led from there to Jeru- 
salem: an upper rood which passed through Nazareth and Nablus, 
and a seaside mad which went by Caesarea and Lydda. 17 The walls 
of Acre had many towers, a stoned throw apart. On the land side of 
the peninsula the wal] was double and bordered by a huge moat" 
Inside the town [here appejir* to liave been a tower at each street 
wimer, enclosed by chain*. The nubles lived on the on [fir edge of the 
inhabited area, close to tbe walls; the mechanics and merchants were 
in the center, each trade having a special street, 14 Houses Occupied 
by Christians had a cross marked on the front wall. Many banners 
and pennants were flying. Ibn-Jubait, who was a hostile witness, 
comments upon the fiith; he says, that pigs and crosses were every- 
where, and that there was a terrific odor from refuse and excre- 
ment, 10 John Phocas also comments on the "evil smells- 1 ' 11 The 
harbor was double: an inner one for local ships and an outer for the 
pilgrim traffic," Like most port cities of the time, this outer harbor 
had a long mole with a central opening Hanked by towers, between 
which a chain was. stretched when needed, to close the entrance.' 13 
The Tower Of Flies stood On a rock in the center, 14 Theoderic 
mentions the fine building of the Templars on the shore. This city 
was so crowded that we tan surmise that almost everyone was 
renting rooms, or parts Of rooms* to the travelers, Several hostelries 
were reserved for Moslems, and part of & mosque even continued in 
use." 

HnyJubair approached (he city from the landward side* in a 
caravan. 3 * There was a customs house there, a plain building with a 
large room on the upper floor for sleeping accommodations. In front 

16, Ubn-Jutalr, p. 32S> James of VUiy, Htttorls, p. ^ LurdmnJ, p, 9. 

17, TliwdciK, DeKriptiP !>mre ftrwhw, mm?. St™rt u ' 1 THKHiBifJch h j 
DML-riptofi ur th* Hcty Haute f*dic4 1173 A.DJ," FPTS. V-4 (LordOQ h I8?6) h 69. 

IS. Bktd'-ad-lJm. p. 261. 

13. Lmtfolph Of Sgcfitm, Dc tlinert Term? Sanclae libcf irtril AillH*!> Stffwarc 33 

■DHKrijPtian orUin IW, Land . . . A-T>- i 3S0," Z^/TSh XU-3 fUnfrD, l9Ki> JO-33. 
2D. Ibn-Jubair, p. 31 E: BniadliiirilfeiiiicilaEu "|rf[ji"»j "^CliiiTtiPHl)'" 

21. J<>hii Phoenf, rkpkxojis . . L P lr*ivi, Ajntwsy Si™ it « "Tins ftJfcrirti4$e of Joanirt« 
Hmai in Ow Ko] f Land {. , , HB3 A.D.}," PPTS r V-3 (Lwidaii, 15%) h 11. Amtunifl (p. 
123) nrai Id haw been dioBEiifiHl wrth bdx hwljjnfci in 

22. THeodaUc. p. 73, 

23. Arttbmtn, p. i3; "L'Eitob* dTiasJca fflipereur et h Cart)ltS[B do la iHTfl 
d'Chitreaiw." iUTC <Jct r II (P«L r ISSv), 108. 

24. Ambro« h p. SB. 

15- rbn-iuilHiiT h p. 3-lfl; he juhJ hi* ocmipHiiois Indeed with "fcChrirtium hranm." 
26.INd. r pp. 313-317. 
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of this buiJding there were stone benches covered with carpets where 
sat Christian clerics with ebony inkstands ornamented with gold." 
They could read and apeak Arabia and, of course, their European 
vernacular. Saracen scribes were, to he sure, employed by Europeans v 
for instance, the master of the Temple had one it his beck and 
call.* 6 The customs officials had mostly to do with caravans that 
approached from Damascus and other commercial cities. One that 
the Franks captured carried gold, silver, silks, Grecian textiles, 
purple-dyed stuffs^ quilted jackets, garments, tents, biscuits, barley 
meal, medicines, basins h leather bottles, chess tables, silver pots and 
candlesticks, pepper, cumin, sugar, wa:^ spices, and arms." Large 
mule caravans from Damascus were wont to pass through Toron, 
twenty- five miles south of Sidon; other caravans approached Acre 
from Tiberias. 3 * 1 At the tame Ibn-Jubajr wa& writing, these caravans, 
were composed of peaceful Moslems- The customs, working for the 
king of Jerusalem, yolkcted at Chaste]-Neuf (flunln) one dinar plus 
one twentieth of the value of the goods. The toll at Acre was tjne 
twenty-fourth part of each dinar's worth of goods.* 1 

The coins in circulation were the good bezant, the base silver 
{Milan) or copper denier, and (he obol ar half-denier. The ratio of 
value must have varied. In Beugnot's notes to the Assizes de Jeru- 
salem it is stated that three bezants are the- equivalent of twenty-four 
SOus f 26-8 denicrs), 31 The amount required for the support of an 
individual for a month was between one and two bezants. ,J In order 
to secure men, Philip Augustus offered the large wage of three 
bezants a month; Richard topped him with four." Bezants were 
required for the vast turnover of money in trade and ransom. Petty 
commerce still needed the base silver and copper denominations. For 
the kings of Jerusalem we find denicrs and obols struck in a fair 
quality of billon by Baldwin U, Amalrk, Guy of Uisignan* Henry of 
ChampAene h and John Of Brienne." Some of the issues approach 



27. Ibid., p. 317. 

24. Ajwu*[ HhIot^ Lrt Pbhnet epiques de? crcfudes (PaiU, 1*3 2} r p. 297, lii Jt2gte du 
Tempt*-. 

23. Ambrose, p. 139, 
30, Ibn-OutHrir, p, 334, 
Jl. JWi.. P . 914. 

J2. "AsjissLdt jKiLMlem;- 1|, 36 ? note b. 
53. Ibid,, II, ]|7. 
iA.Itiiiemrnim, pp. I ! 3-1 1 4. 

IS. ttic hk>H eHintpieJiccSjiHii disuuKinn -of tfie coins is G- L- 5di](iml>wser, Mapwrnw- 
iiqite tk l-arienl bttfn {Porii, Iff7fr ISS2), pp, 130 flf. 
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copper; a few are respectable silver, There is a pougeoise, or half- 
obol, by Henry of Champagne, for which we possess the piedfvri or 
engraver's model- it js, the only one of all these coins which has its 
value marked or it, asptffits; this was because it was a new value; and 
unfamiliar. 

Tho counts of Tripoli had their own money. Bertram {J 109-1 1 12) 
struck a denier whith is the oldest extant crusader coin. Under 
Raymond II (5 1 37-1 152) there was a silver denier, with no name on 
it, followed by a copper coinage. In 1 14S began the denier roimon- 
iUn, which showa the design of Toulouse-the crescent moon and 
eight-rayed sun surrounded by circlets. Money without a lortfs name 
customarily means a regency or i vacancy: during the captivity 
(] 164-1174) of Raymond II[ Q ] 52-11 &1) the pennies do not bear 
his name. With Bohemond VI of Tripoli (1252-12:75) the gros or 
groat was introduced. Secondary barons of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
who struck their own coins were the euunts of Jaffa and AscaJon, the 
lords of Sid on, and especially the lords of Beirut and of Tyre. The 
lords of Toron also have left a few pieces. Certain Other fiefs are 
mentioned in the Assises of Jerusalem as having the right of coinage 
but we have nothing from them. These were held by the lords of 
Montreal, Tiberias, Arsuf, Belinas(Bany«sL Beisan (Baisan), Blanche 
Carde. Kamla, and Scandelion, Wc have observed that the crescent 
and sun were peculiar to Tripoli. The fleur de lys Occurs on some 
issues from Acre; the arrow appears to have been a mint murk of 
Sidon. 

Presumably the currency of the Moslem lords also passed freely 
everywhere. The Near Eastern peoples had their own money, which 
was of gold, billon, and copper. Their dinar of gold was worth half a 
pound in western money. 36 For a little while these Moslem coins 
were actually imitated by the Venetians, who had their authorized 
mints (zecchcl in Acre t Tripoli and Tyre (after 1 124). At Tyre in 
1127 they began to make Christian Imitations of the Moslem dinar, 
called besons sttrucinois ou pois de Tyr: the Moslems called them 
dinar SOn,^ These Venetian imitations were modeled after the 
Fatimid dinar of al-Amir (1101-1130). This m inti ng of Moslem im ita- 
tirmi by Christians was considered a scandal in the mid-thirteenth 
century. As a result, on the initiative of Louis fX, a Christian bezant, 
but still with Arabic language and lettering, came into existence. 

36. TJick dinajj were so o<m[ed tlH minders trial dead SariiMnu wlto mjglic have 
twaJFOWCd Ifieir j(PW before being kULed. were- ".spirt open" jnd tfieir bid Li Lit searched; 
Fuldwr oTChvim%, fitsiorki Htttaxiiymtiam, trudi. Fiancca ft, Ry*n h cd, J I S- Fin nzA 
fftitory 9f if" Expedition la JemSaiefn (KrW*H*lll* h T«IUL.. I?69) h p. 122. 

37, On <h«e wins «* also b=tpvf, r-42- 
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Great quantities of silver must have ]>een sent to the Near East 
from western Europe, 16 and individuals undoubtedly carried with 
them a considerable supply of money t Tor the most part silver {or 
billon) denier? or pennies, The English did not mint tiny other values 
than this penny of some 72 grains. The French had aJso half-deniers 
or obola (or mailtes). Pennies and mailles were frequently cut into 
halves, wilh the haLf-Trmille thus made termed a parti t or farthing. 
Two knights at (he siege of Acre had only & denter a/tgevtn between 
them, for which they drew lots by pulling hairs fr °W & peilice. 
Ambrose has a reference to "not ail the sold which is in Russia/* 3 * 
which makes It likely that some of the gold in use in Asia Minor was 
brought across the Black Sea. Except when buried or lost, all these 
coins continued in use indefinitely, although the money-changers 
may have discounted many of them as they became obsolete or worn 
from handling. Although the practice of hanking was still in the most 
rudimentary stage, that of money-changing was far advanced. Of the 

changers we hear of those "who sai upon the change " 4 ° These 

men must have handled by the scoopful money from all the areas 
which sent pilgrims to the Holy Land- Perhaps, they were even 
capable of changing, at a liberal discount, the silver and gold that 
came from buried treasure. Oliver tells of aboard that was uncovered 
when men were building Chateau Pelerhi, between Haifa and 
Caesarea: "coins unknown to us modems were discovered in a clay 
jar." 41 (Such finds were made everywhere: William of MaLmesbuiy 
speaks of ancient British corns "of which many are dug up in this 
age.'T 1 Henry II of England stored his "treasure" with the master 
of the Temple, 4 * who, both hi Jerusalem and later at Acre, was 
doubtless the chief treasurer for the area. 44 

Conditions of housing are not well documented. Medieval com- 
mentators took houses for granted, and those that have survived were 
the more expensive ones made of stone, whose construction has been 

35, MiI'-**Dod, P- 23J. 
3£, Artful, p- 46- 

40. "■fciuiki," p. 1*J: "^ui M S*fcl*nl sir ll Qinri^a . . . 

41. Olivet, Himoria Dumhtim, ed. R. ftdbiLeht as. "DJt Briefs, des Ktibci Schdraticng 
OtTOC," Wtttdeutisht Zcitscfirifi ftir GenAbftte undKnnii, X flBSU), 172. 

*2r WjjJi™ gr Melmrataiy, Dr. jmfr nemrm Angtontm, cd. WBiiim StuWw (Ran? Barbs*, 
XT' 2 v&li., London, 1437-1869), I, G. 

43- "tliCta," p. 47: al Henry's command iht mSSLtr, Gflrard tit Eid&tofL flfilLVSrtJ (Ml 
Ireauut [0 Guy <rf Lus^trtflrt wuu in ngfiUn£ Stdidirt, 

44. John of JotnylUe (Vie de SaOri Louis, cd. Natalia de W&MJy, tiant. Joan Eraia, 
Loudon, 1338, p, 133) tlao deposited bid money with, (be Templajk iitd had conaloktaMe 
difficulty- iit pctcine; it back. 
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much altered in the course of Centuries. We can only generalize on 
the dwellings in crusader Acre. Any walled town, teeming with 
thousands of people, had a serious housing problem, Even the kings 
and nobles in their better quarters had to Fill all available space with 
guests and retainers. In Acre T John of Jotnville was given the quarters 
of the priest of St. Michaels- dose by his bed was the entry into the 
church itself, from which he could hear the chanting of the burial 
service.* 5 The simplest houses at Acre were probably One-room 
dwellings of wattle material daubed with clay, surrounded by a drain- 
age ditch. Such a shed in Europe would have nad a thatched roof; 
probably in the east it had a flat roof of sunbaked tiles. In the 
simplest style of dwelling there were no windows; light came from 
the open door and from the fireplace,** There would be a mud floor 
with a few stones set in the middle for a heartli, A hole in the roof 
acted as chimney. Huts of this type must have been erected in all 
available open spaces within the walls. 

Better houses were made Of the same material, if what Ibn-Jubair 
says of Damascus was true of Acre, but they wouJd have an 
additional room on each floor and could be three stories high. 1 * 7 
Tyre, which was cramped for space because of its peninsular Loca- 
tion, had houses-considered very beautiful -that rose to five and si* 
stories." Certainly these better houses had the inevitable double 
windows on the principal floor, facing the street or courtyard. Young 
Henry of Champagne broke his neck when he feJl from such a 
window and struck the stone coping of the town ditch of Acre.* 4 
There must have been a means of closing off the light from the 
windows, perhaps with glass, since it is recorded that James of Vitry 
Opened his windows in the morning and gazed with Icmgjng toward 
Nazareth." (He did not visit the towns which were in the hands of 
the Samcens- ) There might be a balcony. 51 Windows oil the lower 
floor could be barred." Each house had its own well or cistern." 
Theoderic says the houses of Jerusalem were tall and of squared 

4i.lb*L, p. 177, 
41. Jha-Jutnir, p. 235. 

«. Ibid., p. J 1 9: Tvk\ "&v*&lin$i uc lar^r and more gwcJou^ and "its mqd 3 and 
Etiwti are tinner than (Eiose of Acne" 

49. JArties uF Vitry h Iftuona, p. 117; Ls Chttrtiqw dt Jfjrurj, (nm. E. N. Sltine „ "The 
Oirooklt of Rainj M in TtrmQfd French Qiromclei of ike Cntfader, r- 272. 

50- jBITKiof VVUVrtLplittfaz, p. 1 1 J, 

51. Usiinah.p. 354. 

52. JoinwJie, p. llfl. 

33, Ibn-Juboir, p. 325; Rilcher. of diarues, Inns. Rym, p. I I7r H Tbfl tntny tbiteiris 
iniMt Uie i-ity, ic served far n' Intel imrt u uFficiancy nf WRtcr- n 
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slcme, with flat roofs; water was caught on these roofs and eoiiveyed 
to the cisterns, for none- had wells, Thcoderiu adds that wood could 
not be Obtained for use as a bu.i3d.inu material, 3 * The so-called cru- 
sader's house at Mt. Ophel in Jerusalem, which is given this name be- 
cause the building had a cross over the door* had a paved court from 
which a small corridor ted into a room with a lime-clay floor and a 
Stone central hearth," A house mijjht have a stone bench placed be- 
side the front entrance, where one could take the air. ? * A pole also 
might be set up on which things couJd be hung temporarily; a passing 
camel or ass might take a bite out of fruit hung in this way/ 7 

The stabling of horses in any medieval town is difficult to picture. 
Houses were in constant use and must have been kept close by; cm 
the Other hand, there was little room for stable enclosures. Presum- 
ably horses when in quantity might be stabled below ground * it is 
probable that the Temple at Acre, like its counterpart at the Aq&a 
mosque in Jerusalem, had subterranean stalls. !& This was a practice 
frequent in Europe: at GeronvUle above Bordeaux <k a great cave 
which Sarayens had made was in the castle* which was very old. The 
horses were in this underground place* as well as food -bread and 
wine."" One can see similar underground galleries^ which may well 
have housed horses, at Chateau Guiltard, Montlhery, Kenilworth, and 
elsewhere medieval htm^ could go up and down jtaitt, evidently, 
unless there were winding ramps. 

Two ever-present problems were lighting and sanitation. Lighting 
was done mostly by Oil lamps Of brass or clay resemblinu somewhat 
the ancient Roman type. Joinville mentions a candle set in a metal 
tray** Candles* of course, had a religious use. One of the loveliest 
passages in ibn-Jubair describes the observance of All Saints on the 
ship in which he was returning from Acre. Every Christian, man, 
woman* and child, had a candle,, and the ship was ablaze with moving 
light, and there were sermons and prayers almost all night* 1 \n a 

S4. Thpudmir, p. 5. 

JS. ft. A. S. MaCatlSDftf and J. G. DuiK^r., "iixLa^aiiurti dfl Lhri Hill OL'CJpHfll, Jwilialvm, 
1923-1 92J," PilsttLne ExpforaltQii Kind Annuel, IV (]923-l92s P puM. 1926), 113-137. 
LT&mdi {p. IMS) nolca Hiat the i\ooti of lih faftiar'j \unut vttK paved ivitii marble. 

SC. < l Aotm dr Jerusalem Tt* 1 84. 
[I* LC*. 

5&. lnhn <jf Wiizburg. Dcrtriplio Terras. 5/ufctae, Irani. Auhrev Stewart hs "Description 
ot tltti Ho\v Land (A.D. 1 1 £ld-l ] 7(1), h i¥7~$, Y-2 (LtHidor, ISH), 21: John dj-s [here was 
room for 2j000 Iumks ot L.SOO cameli. 

S9. G&ten A iiUHKM de &*. XJI*i&&. 4d. £>ujL,4 T jyJur (Namur. 1*52}, 

p. TJ*w. 27*1-2794. 
SO. JolmviJh r p. 196. 
(ft, IbiL-Jutair* p, 323. 
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household the kitchen fire was the central one ; when tlijj was blazing 
brightly, no other light was needed> at least in the vicinity. We are 
not always certain about the whereabouts of the kitchen; In many 
instances, it may have been in a [can-to set against the house. 

Sanitation, such as it was, was primitive. A ditch of some kind, or 
a pit, was- the best that one could hope for, If there was a moat, 
temporary or permanent, that was considered an excellent place for 
the disposal of filth.* 1 In places as crowded as the Syrian and 
Palestinian cities, it must have been extremely difficult for the mote 
cleanly to construct proper totigoigries. Our ancestors were not as 
concerned about Odors «nd filth 35 w( are- Urination took pi aw 
almost anywhere; Usim ah 'tells us of a Saracen whose head was 
crushed by a catapult stone when he turned toward a wall for that 
purpose. aJ We may assume that the castles and the larger houses 
were properly provided with indoor latrines. Sometime* this may 
have been a mere gesture towards sanitation, because where a pit was 
impracticable such a latrine would lead no further than to open 
ground at the base of the house or castle wall. But Chateau Gaillard 
in Normandy, which Richard built to eastern specifications, had a 
double latrine pit, through which Philip Augustus was able to send 
invaders on that fateful night in 1204. En contemporary illustrations 
for Cantigas 1 7 and 34 of Alfonso X h which show a similar Christian 
and Arab mixed civilization, there are representations of a latrine 
seat -a circular hole in a slightly slanting board. G * 

Household furnishings in the Holy Land were even simpler than 
those in Europe. It was quite usual to follow the Moslem custom of 
sitting on rugs or rnats h and not benches, when eating a meal; the 
tables were low enough to permit this.* 1 It is clear that the crusaders 
seldom ate on the floor itself, though it is specifically stated in one 
reference that a cowardly Templar was required to eat on the floor 
for a year, with no napkin provided, as a matter of discipline; when 
the dogs troubled him, he could not drive them away.™ Ewers and 
other containers could be made of wood. Presumably there were also 
cups and dishes of pottery h glass, and metal. A clothes pole, or rack, 

62. Itineretium, p. 100. F'ukltu of Criaitcca {Hint, Ft raji : . p, 113) svyi of jeiiHakro, 
'There were pjttejt in Ibc strecU of the city Ihrouefi whidi in time of jub aJE filih wbs 
wished Bwnjf.' 1 

SJ. Uaamah,. p. 144. 

Jul* fniitMiiius (Madrid, |J4ty, pis. 21, 39. 

65- Lst flfaffatf, PU, 44, LSI. to [abl*a; pi. ICS hzia Ctrating Iripud. UHtmBfi, p, LiS, 
mentions b wooden jir fewer?); Joinrilfc h p. 17T H speakiof pota End ^Bssesoiuhe lubte. 

^6. "Anofiymmi.i Piigrira V.2," Hans. Aul^e? 5i™ri, VM fLandun.. ISM}, M. 
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fastened horizontally, is pie-lured in the house of a Mozarab in 
Spain;" doubtless the same device was used in the Holy Land, as 
well 4L$ in Europe, Wooden beds are mentioned; Philip of Novara had 
ft hawk which perched upon his bed, fiB arid Joinville had his bed so 
placed (hat he could always be seen from the doorway.** But where 
space was greatly needed, it is not unlikely that individuals slept on 
mutes, or thin mattresses, played upon the floor/* Every wliere 
there were chests in which tl attain g and objects of all kinds could be 
stored; books were kept in this way. 11 Jn the walls of medieval 
buildings that are still standing one sometimes encounters a niche 
which gives no evidence of having been closed by a door. Probably 
these were quite frequent, and held shelves on which lamps and figu- 
rines could be placed. Where there was a door present the niche served 
as a cupboard. A description of a house in Egypt at this time states that 
it had l< carpets H furniture, and a complete outfit of brass utensils. 1 

There were good craftsmen in the Holy Land. Many of the ri^ti 
houses of the upper das of crusaders were ornamented by Arab 
artists." Nails, doors, pipes, and cisterns could be made of iron. 74 
which probably came from near Beirut. The mountain there was 
filled with iron mines/ 5 and this iron took a good temper. A forest 
□f pines stretched inland for twelve miles in all directions, as far as 
Mt. Lebanon. The city of Beirut had a good wall, but the town's 
chief attraction for pilgrims was an Image of Christ which had 
reputedly itself been crucified/* Outside the wall were ''spacious 
meadows" apul the customary gardens. 77 

As one traveled north from Acre toward Beirut there was more 
fraternization between Christian and Moslem.™ Tyre was an attrac- 
tive port on rhe sea : surrounded by water on three sides. The port, 
enclosed by a mole, was a protection for ships h but it was not as good 

67 . Lai Cairttptf, pi, Ifl , 

6ft. iTiiljt at NQ-rua>Mem#iret, «£. CauLcs K*Ji]er Claris, p. 29. 

fi?. Joimrillt, p. 1 52 : ""Hi Is did 1 ro ICJ110YC all WiOng beJwrs tunocratng: women. " 

W.ltfntmriitm,, p. 225, 

71. JaniM *] Viby, Hpiitoiae, p. I {32. 

72. UamaTi, p. 3d. 

73. HflteJn, L i. »T. 

74. [tHl-Jubair, p. 269; ct. J".K.. llitti, Hizf(iTy4}fSyti3 w .im:ihdl*ir Lebanon and Mediae 
(Inded., r.nnfrn» 19J1> t PP. iBtf, t2(l. 

73. HltU, p.- 57|; nl-]drftJ,trBllE. Li StraflpJ, PnUsilra: undar iheAfailcrnf. p. J L0. 

76. TtlODdfirfcC, pp. 71-73; '"EjjcIw" (maiwacrLt dfl KaUwlLn). RHC, Otw-. r II (?i.\K t 
1BS9), 514: "Fewllui (dim 1 [30 A.D.J" trait*. J. ft. haacHi*rsa<i, fPTS, V.| (Lnrwion, 
IBM). 51-52. 

77. Fhocw, p. 9i "AssiKS dc Jutiulerti," ||, 455. 

74. Ebn-JUbair, P p. V 9-129. 
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as that at Acre. On the land side, there was a fine suburb where glass 
and clay pots were manufactured, A good weaving industry produced 
white cloth which was shipped far and wide." Vineyards, gardens, 
ffuit trees, and grain fields extended far on that aide of the town. At 
Tyre lived people of ill kinds, and bishop James ft fVi try found that he 
had to preach through an Arabic interpreter," The strange sect 
known as the Assassins had their territory not far distant t and many 
beduins were to be seen pasturing their nocks in the great plain. The 
fertility of the area was evident in the gardens., which reached to 
Homi and from there lined the road to Damascus; 81 there grapes 
were picked twice a year. Irrigation was accomplished with the aid of 
those huge water wheels which still persist in the Near Fast. Wind- 
mills were not unknown, though Lamb errs in stating that they had 
been introduced by German settlers." A great plain extended east 
from Tyre, dud on this p]ain about a mile from the city was a famous 
( artesian? ) fountain, encircled by m octagonal tower, so high that it 
was a good observation post, Jt had spouts at the corners from which 
water splashed noisily onto the ground-" To the north, Sidon, with 
its fine ramparts and good markets, had hundreds of villages depen- 
dent on it. The nearby mountains were famed for their springs, one 
of which was supposed to have aphrodisiac fish-** 

Still farther north was Tripoti, which, like Tyre, possessed a fine 
harbor and was well fortified and almost entirely surrounded by wa- 
Although rather small in area 1 this was the chief commercial and 
manufacturing town of its region, and many middlemen were active 
there. As usual, the surrounding land whs rich with vineyards, olive 
groves, fig trees, and fields of sugar cane.^ Tiberias, which the 
Franks Just in 1 187, was on a hill beside the Sea of Galilee, a sweet- 
water lake about twelve miles in length; most of its provisions came 
across the lake from the Moslem side. This town manufactured beau- 
tiful mats called Samaniyah," Oddly, the port of Haifa, across the 
bay from Acre, was not much used. Twenty-five miles farther south 

79. Al-ldtifl, [rtnt. Lb Stmngp./iriiiTjj-rM iwfer Jfrjfoftfemf, p. 344 | TtlBOdflrk. p. 73 1 if. 
PflQCflS, P. 10, 

80. Jama of Vttjy, Epfnolae, p. 1 17. 
£i llWi-Jub*ir. p. 270. 

S2. Harold Lamb, "tmwta Lmd? RmsitnaV Wstrma? Gwpapirtc Masaztot*. CVl 
(1954). Hlttl {p. 6I9> poinu aoi ihit tfiqp w=r* unknown in Europe befocc llttt; 
Ambrose, p- 5 1 ; Lr&mafi, p. 1 7 1 . 

t>. Pi™, p. II, 

M. AHdrfH, trans. Le Strange. F&lesi&te under the Mviizmt, pp. 3Jfr347. 
15. Ibid., p. 350; Jhfi« of VLtry, Epbtotoe. p. T 15. Hiui (p. 557} mf tfiBT Et tlfld a 
papulation „F 2fl,QW in J103 H and that LUptlnrtpal ^nvii^vnivm fra and paper.. 
BE. AJ-ldrltf, tuns- L* Stmnet, pp. JJft-339. 
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was Caesarea, which had no convenient harbor, though it had the 
usual gardens and pasture-land." At Jaffa, which was important be- 
cause it was the rallying place for Jerusalem, there was little more 
than a castle and some gardens; pilgrims camped, in open fields out- 
sjde the walls. * 9 Farther down the coast j Ascalon, when it was not 
being destroyed or rebuilt, had double walls and good markets, but 
there were no gardens or trees in the vicinity.*' 

One of the principal manufactured products was sugar; Burchard 
gives a brief resume of the process. The canes were cut into pieces of 
half a palm's length; these were crushed in a press, and then the juice 
was boiled in copper boilers and allowed to settle In baskets of twig, 
where it dried quite hard. This product was known as. honey of sugar, 
useful in making cakes. 50 No lime was added -later the chief in- 
gredient for producing crystalizaticn; this process was probably dis- 
covered in Jamaica, whence it was carried to Louisiana, many 
centuries after the last crusader was laid to rest, Acre was famous 
also for its peach preserves* c 

Most important was the production of glass, at both Acre and 
Tyre." The glass was formed from very sharp sand and "sea-gruel h " 
identified as a sea plant (Sailosa) which, when burned, furnished 
soda. To th|£ mixture Of silicate (sand J and soda the workmen doubt- 
less added varying quantities of lime, alumina, and oxide of iron 
(iron slag) h to make what is today termed bottle glass. The glass dis- 
covered at Pompeii had this same formula, plus some 0*ide of man- 
ganese and copper The ingredients must have beer placed in an 
earthen pot of proper size and thrust through a hole into a furnace, 
heated very, very hot-some 2500" F- When the glass reached the 
right consistency, a. workman would gather some of the molten 
material onto a metal blowpipe. After he had swung this and blown 
into it at intervals, the resulting glass globule would be thrust into an 
earthen bottle* or other form h and then blown into the required 
shape. It h probable that the earthen bottle form was in two s*f- 
menttr which were fastened together after the glass globule was in- 
serted. We do not have a description of such manufacture from a 
source at Tyre or Acre, but no other process couJd ha*e been fol- 
lowed. Glass enamel must have been manufactured in abundance. In 

ST. June* (if Viiwy, Historic, p. 5. AMdn?r i%vnw. Le Sturm;.. P. H "avaiv 

tuft [own, Hivir^aJsa a pupEjhMjj suburb, to fom'lrcitwiu art JmpreanablL 1 ' 

S9. Al-[<bTa7, iianx. Le Simr^, pp. 40E-4Q2. 

90. BuKJiitd. pp. 99-1 00; Juiim hT VLtrv. Histor*. p. 25. 

91. Burchanl, p. 100. 

92. J*m* of Yftry , Histortt. pp. D J-1>3 . 
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making this, aside of tin was added instead of oxide- of iron, and a 
coloring materia] wit needed. Oxides of copper, cobalt, and man- 
ganese produced the colors." As for painted glass, or stained glass as 
we are accustomed to catling it, the oldest of this in western Europe 
is probably in the cathedral at Lc Muns, dating from around 1090; 
the very early glass at Saint Denis dates from the middle of the 
twelfth century. How much improvement in the process could have 
come from Syria we cannot say, but this was an art well practised in 
the Holy Land. The glass was made- by the pot-metal process, where 
the lines on the figures are drawn with brown or black enamel, the 
whole then being fused by firing. The figures themselves were put 
into place in the pane by leading. Each stretch of glass of uniform 
color was produced in a roller mold, from soda glass, 

The textiles made in this region axe taken for granted in the 
chronicles and other accounts, but they were something very special 
Silkworm culture had been brought to the Mediterranean in the sixth 
century, in Justinian's time. Persia and Constantinople became the 
important centers, and they continued to be so r Cotton also was 
grown r s * In Marie de France's h< Le Freisne" we find that "they wrap 
the lovely child and place jt on a coin-dot cloth. Her husband had 
brought it to her from Constantinople where he was. Never had they 
seen so fine a one . . . Probably the husband of the lady had 
been to Constantinople at the time of the Second Crusade. By the 
twelfth century nearly every noble in Syria, and probably in 
Palestine, Sicily, and Moslem Spain, had his firaz or weaving estab- 
hshmentr The crusaders, must have encouraged their own Christian 
servitors to practise this art while in Syria and Palestine , especially at 
Tripoli. The Koran forbids figure-weaving, and even frowns on such a 
luxury as pure silk. Many of the weavers were Christian slaves, work- 
ing at times with a cotton warp to avoid the Moslem "sin" of pure 
silk. Basic Syrian designs were fantastic animals (such as griffons, 
unicorns, and basilisks.], flowers, tigers, elephants, lions, eagles h wUd 
ducks, and antelopes— all framed in circular bands, or in geometrical 
compartments, or sometimes in horizontal and parallel bands. 
Sasflnld hunting scenes from Persia were occasionally copied.** 

93-R.C. HnEBflr h CAsn ™J Gtattnuktri [NftVf York, I Ml), pp. *-12, I Ml; cf. 
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The basic Foods demanded by those who came from Europe were 
much the same as those they ate at home: breads wine, meat, und 
sometimes fish,* 1 Joinville laid in a supply of pigs, sheep, flour, and 
wine, prices for which were apparently fined by proclamation in each 
community.' 1 According to their plentitulness these basic foods 
would be supplemented by the ''roots," and by beans and peas of all 
kinds. Wheal and barley were made into those round loaves of bread 
observed in Europe. There was also a kind of biscuit which was 
favorite shipboard or marching rations.'" Eastern grains were 
popular among these westerners: sesame, carob, millet, dnd rice r LW 
There were many fruits, [n eluding uhVes, figs, apples, cherries, 
oranges, lemons, melons apricots (called Damascus plums) > and 
"apples of paradise 1 '-bananas. 1 * 1 Medieval taste required much 
seasoning; there was always commerce in pepper, cumin, "e cspeccs e 
laituerea": ginger, cloves, aloes, and alum. The damask rose and 
manufactured perfumes became popular. It was apt to be the 
monastic communities, among the Christians, which became most 
expert in the keeping of bees, the making Of wine, and the growing 
of fruits and flowers. 101 Eggs and chickens were consumed in 
quantity. Meat, as usual, was kept on the hoof as long as possible: 
pigs. Oiceru and sheep. m Young camels were eaten by the natives, 
arid It js. reported that crusaders took a bite now and then. 1 ** Horse, 
mule, and donkey were used for meat in time of necessity . cos 

Wine criers roamed the streets just as at home, A man would All a 
bottle from a new supply and would proclaim its availability as he 
moved about the town to advertise his wares. Lllfl It is unlikely that 
this was a municipal employment in Syria and Palestine., as it 
frequently was in France. More probably the crier's reward for his 

97, H, AisJK3 Jt JciUHfcjIft." JL. H3: "to pain ul 1b vin, ia diar et le pnLisnn, selanc Se banc 
crK," 
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efforts was the bottkful of wine. In the wanner months the men of 
the west adopted with avidity the Saracen convention of drinking 
syrups cooled with snow brought down from the Lebanon moun- 
tains. I<n When Richard was ili he asked for fmit and snow: 1 " a 
h sirop a boivrc par ie rafreschi^.'" L,1 * Other Franks varied this by 
adding snow to their wine. Particularly in August the snow was 
brought down in journeys of two or three days, piled under straw in 
a cart. 11 * 1 

The favorite pastimes of the crusaders were sex, dicing and 
checkers, 311 baths, hunting, and celebrations of an elaborate kind. It 
was said of count Robert of Flanders and his men that they kept 
playing tables (checkers) and chess, went about in their tents bare- 
foot with light clothing, and repaired frequently to Anttoch for 
baths, Events, eating, and other <l bud H> practices. 1 11 Both Ambrose 
and the author of the Jlincrariutn report how the French knights 
when they got to f yre gamed and danced, put on foppish attire and 
drank till mat^ and waited in turn to get to the women, where 
they would frequently push ahead, tursing and swearing 113 To be 
sure, this is an unfavorable comment on the French from followers 
of king Richard, but there is no reason to doubt its essential 
accuracy. At a time when venereal disease was not prevalent and in a 
place where female slaves could be purchased at a low price, it is to 
be expected that prostitution w M rife in all its forms. It was more a 
problem of whete than with whom. A Moslem captive woman could 
be ransomed for five hundred silver dinars or deniers, 11 " which gives 
some idea of what her temporary services were worth. Ecclesiastics as 
well as laymen were accused of renting out quarters within the walls 
of Acre for purposes of viee, an Immoral profiteering wliich James of 
Vitry deplores. 115 It seems that prostitutes paid higher than normal 
renU so canons regular permitted them to use their houses. 

The oriental bath was particularly enjoyed, sometimes as uften as 
three times a week. On occasion women entered with the men/ 1 * 

107. m Ej«|ci" p. &7. 

ids. aim-SMmaft, y; la. 
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but this could not have been a common practice. Monks and nuns 
also attended. LIT Wheri, requested h the bath keeper would shave the 
pubic hair. 113 Baths are described as. having t number of rooms,' 1 * 
which would suggest a warm pool, a hot one, and a cold plunge; a 
special guardian watched the clothing of the bathers. ]i * It is stated 
in one instance that such batht were kept untie filed from natural 
functions," 1 A. stone bench is mentioned as being outside the bath 
building, 113 

Game was abundant in this region and the men from Europe 
adapted themsefres easily to the chase. There wen; gazelles, 1 * 3 
boars, roedeer h hares, partridge, and qunil. 134 Fulk of Anjou was 
chasing a hare in the plain of Acre when his horse fell upon him, with 
fatal result. 113 Theft were also animals of a wilder sort: some lions 
in the north, 126 bears h camels, stags, and buffaloes. Oucjisionaliy a 
Eton won (he hunt and ate the crusader; this was an infrequent, but 
constant, danger. The westerner was used to depending on hia horse 
and persona] strength, and these were insufficient equipment for 
opposing a lion. The Holy Land has its plentiful share of snakes, and 
snake-charming is noted in the thirteenth century. 311 There are men- 
tions of a crusader thrusting his hand into a bundle of fodder or 
brush and being fatally bitten, probably by a desert saw vjper-a 
small thin, but deadly reptile. 1 " The blade flies, could be very bad 
in June near Jerusalem; the warrior* were obliged to make veils to 
cover their faces and necks. 130 Locusts were a. perennial threat to the 
crops. 1 * 1 

Festivals and celebrations were very splendid in Syria, On a great 
occasion, hangings were stretched from house to house across the 
narrow streets, and the paving stones and the muddy, packed earth 

i n. j«iTKL «f viuy h fftsKtrit, F . 63. 
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were cove ttd with rugs. Censers witli burning incense would be set in 
the streets and silk curtains hung before the houses ; JJ1 rugs and 
incense were tumnwn tommodities; in the Near East, Musicians 
appeared j enjoyed perhaps riot so much, for their own sake as for the 
fact that they were an accompaniment for festive occasions. Timbrels, 
trumpets, horns, pipes, and flutes were played, and choruses went 
sinking through the streets, as cups of wine were passed about. On 
One occasion a string player and a sdnger. belonging to Salad in, 
charmed king Richard . Lii Later Louis IX was delighted with three 
Armenia n brothers who performed a horn trio while tumblers did 
somersaults on a mat. 33 ' Many minstrels Art d acrobats, sets of dice , 
and, of course j pubhc women were required to keep such a popula- 
tion arriused. Horse-racing was not organized in Our sense of the 
word* hut it was there jn the. germ. h< He who will first reach thectte 
and ride on to the Loire bridge, if he has witnesses h will win a 
thousand marks; of white silver and a hundred of bright gold, and he 
shall do what he wants with the horses.""* This elemental rating 
purse was offered in France, but similar races we re doubtless arranged 
in the Holy Land. People, were forced to compete in obstacle races of 
a ridiculous nature/ 17 Medieval men enjoyed practical jokes; it &eems 
a tit tie sad that people who were only an uncertain step removed 
from disease and mutilation should have derived so much fun from 
mocking the blind, the stupid, and trie helpless- But this was a 
society where one could be clapped into a foul underground dungeon 
for next to no reason, or for none, and be mined physically for lifc h 
if indeed life continued. 

A mention of l, mu Herts dncentes olioros" 138 mates us wonder 
about the practice of using vernacular literature as an entertainment. 
There is considerable evidence of satirical songs, often directed by 
the English against the French and vice versa- Hugh of Burgundy had 
a biting song against Richard. 13 ' Arnulf. chaplain of duke Robert of 
Normandy and later patriarch, was attacked in much the same 
way. 1J|<) In the next century Philip of Novara records a portion of the 
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Raman de Rznart which was composed for a similar purpose. M1 This 
device of using a song with animal names was quite safe because Li ce 
qui rt'i est me peut on trover. >h Refrains were composed exalting 
prowess When Richard was leaving for home people stood around 
and recited his deeds of valor arid largesse; perhaps these were 
cantilena?, sung by women. 1 *' Ambrose s.peaks of something "since 
the days of Roland and Oliver/ 1 which presupposes familiarity with 
the Chanson de Roland. Indeed Ambrose, who was a minstrel men- 
tions sever j] epics., such as the Chanson d'Aspremont, and sons* of 
Charlemagne and of Pepin. He include romances of Arthur of 
Britain, of Tristan, and of the death of Alexander and a Paris 
Heiene which has teen lost. Mj Ambrose moralizes on several of the 
epics. w+ We have reason to believe that the first form of the Chanson 
d'Anticche and that of the Chanson Jerusalem were pieced to- 
gether in Syria. It is certain that the ChHlft reflects its Syrian 
environment. ,+s 

It jt more difficult to estimate the extent to which men of the 
west were influenced by Arabic love poetry. We wonder how much 
of the pre-Jsiamic ^erse, not in great favor with the average follower 
of the Prophet, could, have been heard by e^en a cultivated crusader. 
Orthodox love poets who couEd have been influences were H Umar 
fbn-abi-RabPah, Jamil al-'Udhri. and Majnuit Lalla. ] " Those most 
affected would be Franks of the second and third generation in the 
Holy Land who spoke and read Arabic well, often better than their 
European vernaculars We know some of the translators by name: 
Renard tL de Sagette" (of Sid on), Baldwin of [belin, Yves |e Breton, 
Nicholas of Acre— Li drugemens qui enromancoicnt le Sarraiin- 
nois""' In 1 J 27 Stephen of Anlioch translated the physician 'Alt 
ibn-akAbbas into Latin." 4 Fulcher of Char trtfr said of such people; 
"We who were occidentals have now become orientals . . . . Wq have 
already for*jotten the places of our birth .... Some have taken [asl 
Wives - . . Syrians or Armenians or even Saracens who have [ac- 
cepted] baptism. . . . Some tend vineyards, others till fields. People 
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use - - , diverse languages in conversing batk and forth, " L ** James of 
Vilry asserts that such Syrian ized Franks arc soft, effeminate,, more 
addicted to oaths than to battlers, sealing soft robes, keeping their 
wives lacked up in harems and letting them go to church only once 
a year, while the same wives will go to the baths, three times a week, 
but under a diet guard. 155 On the other hand, Usamah thinks that 
these westerners domesticated in Syria are much superior to their 
confreres. He knew of one who had Egyptian women doing his cook- 
ing and who ate no pork. 151 Humphrey fJ of Toron's son had a 
perfect command of Arabic, and served as interpreter between 
Richard and Saladjn. Of course, any influence of the Holy Land on 
Europe was minimized by the fact that those who knew Arabic well 
usually stayed in the east;, those who went baelt to France and 
Fngland knew the least, The cajstia] pilgrim who passed through 
under arms seeking his palm must have earned home with him "hor- 
rible," or perhaps "gitded," impressions of a fleeting nature. A dread- 
ful homeward voyage of up to three mouths could shake from such 
an observer any lyrical ideas he might have gathered. Moslem love 
motifs could have entered Europe through Sicily and Spain under 
much better auspices. 

It was customary for a Latin in the Levant to be bareheaded and 
clean shaven, while the eastern Christian and the Moslem were 
bearded. 153 Franks were characterized as shaven, surrounded by pigs 
and crosses. A vogue for heards, however, became almost a fad for 
some of the crusaders. Washerwomen in the NoJy Land were adept at 
Washing heads, as well a& linen, and they L< were deft as monkeys in 
removing flcjts.*' m We have already commented on what Ambrose 
and the author of the fiinsrartum had to say about the Prankish 
knights vacationing in Tyre. Ambrose further reports that these 
"warriors" had Openings, in their sleeves which were closed by lacing. 
They wore fancy belts and showed the (ails of their pleated bHauti 
by carrying their mantles twisted On their arms, in front, covering 
stomachs and not posteriors. They wore necklaces of gems, and had 
flower garlands around their heads, |J4 To judge by their sexual be- 
havior these men were not effeminate -they we-re just ultrafashion- 
able. The basic European dress was the wmc in Tyre as it was in the 
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west. Every man began his drawing by putting on bmies or linen 
underdrawers (unless he were a Scot or a member of the Cisterdan 
order!).'" Over these went a Jinen shirt, and over that a bltoui, 
which had open sleeves (not necessarily laced). A Phrygian-style cap 
might be worn, with the peak tilted forward* and In spring young 
folk often wore a wreath of flowers There were, of course, shoes and 
Stocking the latter being held by a broad garter band above or below 
the knee. Working people omitted the linen shirt- They wore a gonne 
or fioc instead of the bliaur t and this had long and tighter sleeves. A 
worker might wear a snood cap Or a flat hat in the fields JS * But in 
the Near East the fashion of wearing a scarf rjver the head wa* 
coming into use, imitated from the Moslem natives. The beduins, for 
instance, were a common sight, usually dressed in red shirt and flow- 
ing mantle* with a scarf over the head- 1 " 

it is assumed that the Prankish women also wore the basic Euro- 
pean clothing: a long shirt, long bfiaut (or cote) tighter above the 
waist, with a double (or single) belt, shoes and stockings, and a 
wimple over the head. In the thirteenth century varieties of stiff 
headdresses were placed under the wimple. Both men arid women 
wore mantles draped over the torso and fastened often with a 
brooch, or a ring, at either the neck or the right shoulder, Jewelry 
was extremely common. The. mercer *s wife who was the; mistress of 
the patriarch Heraehus was loaded with gold, samite cloth, pearls, 
and precjous stones. 1 " New dye shades were coming into use in the 
east amo-Tts the Christians, notably indigo, lilac, carmine, and 
crimson. Sequins were being used. Some European women even went 
so far as to wear the Moslem veil when seen in the street and public 
places. 1 " But most Franlcish women did not Impress Moslems by 
their desire to remain aloof. U Situ ah has a famous comment on his 
astonishment that a Frankish man and his wife, on meeting another 
man, might separate to permit the woman to talk aiorte with the 
other. 3 60 He was disgusted too that a Christian captive who had be- 
come ''mother of a son" of a Moslem potentate should seek an 
opportunity to escape and eventually marry a Prankish cobbler. 1 " 
But such independence could have a charm and fascination, 
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Ibn-juban describes 4i Prankish wedding and the bride very 
prettify. The guests, both men and women, formed two lines while 
entertained by trumpet and flute music as they waited. The bride 
appeared, supported on each Side by male relatives, in a dress which 
had a train of golden silk. On her hair and across her breas-C she also 
had a net of woven gold, held on the head by a gold diadem. She 
walked "like a dove> or , . , a wisp of cloud," The men walked before 
her and the women came after. The musicians; led the procession to 
the groom's house, where there was feasting which Lasted all day. 1 " 
Philip of Novara had described such a feast, doubtless of more 
prominent people, that continued for a fortnight, varied by 
tourrteyingj dancing), and the wearing of fine clothes." 3 The 
betrothal requirements: are recorded in the Assises: the future groom 
swears "on the saints. 1 ' that he has no Ijvmg wife and no other 
fiancee, and two companions take the same oath for him; the woman 
swears that she has no Irving husband > the date for the solemnization 
of the marriage is then set. Banns were cried for three days at the 
first mass, 164 In such a land of violence > where fighting men died 
daily „ there were a multitude of young widows; a widow could take 
k ten de ptor, so that for a whole year She was not ObJiged to marry 
a new husband. 1 " 

We can say in general that the routine of men in the crusader 
states did not vary greatly from that to which they were accustomed 
at home. 1 * 8 One rose early, not long after dawn {sometimes before), 
and doubtless began the day with some liquid refreshment. Some 
individuals then went to mans, seldom receiving the Eucharist more 
than once a year except on a special occasion. Several hours, of work 
could then be put in, followed by a little leisure before the principal 
meal at the end of the momingr This meal, usually about an hour an 
length, was followed by a siesta h when the individual was quiet or 
actually took a nap. Then came relevee and the afternoon work 
period, followed by supper at vesper^ with entertainment t and after 
that might come study or reading. This kind of routine was not very 
exacting. Hunting, buying in the markets, even writing, provided 
variation. When there was fighting, or when a journey had to be 
made, these necessities became the chief occupation of the day, Even 
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them the rest at the middle of the day was taken, if possible, Usually 
not more than six or seven hours a day were spent in travet on horse-, 
ass-, or muk-back, and consequently thirty to thirty-five miles a day 
was the average distance covered. 

Tradesmen opened their shops shortly after dawn and continued 
till after daric, which makes their hours of work seem excessively 
long. But within thb* pattern they devoted time to meals and siestas 
like every one else, and on the holy days, which were many, as well as 
On the days of absence required by feudal duties, they did not open 
their stalls at all. Merchants in Europe spread their wares on stalls, or 
shelf and table surfaces, sometimes In the complete open, more often 
in a shop Open to the street; 1 " those in the Near East were more 
used to spreading their things on the ground, on mattings or rugs. 
The pilgrim merchant who tried to sell at Acre or elsewhere probably 
mixed the two customs. Although merchants tended to congregate in 
the centra] area of Acre, 1 " manufacture of heavy goods, which re- 
quired furnaces, must have been clustered more on the outer edges of 
the towns, where tire and water could be used more freely. As in 
Europe, there was a tendency for merchants and workmen of the 
same specialty to dwell together, often in streets that bore the- name 
of the trade. It was not uncommon for Christians and Moslems to 
hold fairs toother." 5 * In the neighborhood of Banyas, forty miles 
southwest of Damascus, Christian and Saracen farmers cultivated 
their land side by side, using the same irrigation system. na 

We have described some of the routine of an average man in the 
Hoiy Land. The sources provide more detail on such a prominent 
figure as John of Joinville, 1 * 1 He had a considerable number of 
knights in his entourage, and two chaplains who said the daily hours, 
He slept alone, and his bed was set up facing the door of his room or 
of his pavilion, Ifl the morning he bought meat on the hoof and tuns 
of wine, mixed well with water While at tabic (which was low on the 
flour) he and his followers sat on mats. Each knight had a phial of 
water with his wine. The daily routine of bishop James of Vitry was 
more ascetic. 1 " He said early mass, and then heard confessions until 
noon. He ate with difficulty because he had lost his appetite. Proba- 
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bly after his midday rest he visited the sick until vespers (three to six 
o'clock). At that point he wguld eat onec more* then he received 
widows and. orphans before hiding away somewhere where he could 
read, ffe prayed and meditated much at night. Such a severe routine, 
For a man who had a sufficiently light touch to compose the Exem- 
pia t shows how obsessed he weis by the need for labuT in the Holy 
Land. This same bishop used to purchase, tt nd even pick up h young 
Saracen children in order to have them baptized. Tie would beg 
children from armed men who had captured them, m and would 
distribute these among the religious houses, 

IL was claimed that all Syrians and Samaritans knew something of 
herbs and medicines. J m Eastern medicine was milder and Jess drastic- 
than much of the treatment practised in the west. More use was 
made of hcrhs and less of talismans. But Usamah has praise for a 
Fr4tnkisK remedy for a shin disease n which consisted mostly of vinegar 
and gtasswort. 31 * Opium and spices were more easily obtained in the 
Hoiy Land. Perhaps the factor that made western medicine more 
ineffective h as practised in Europe, was an unavoidable reliance on 
arttibvlomins, lists of substitutes for more efficacious drugs which 
were not easy to obtain. The doctor in (he cast could get the real 
thing. Bishop James remark? upon the too frequent use of poisons in 
Acre. 3 ''* Jn a land of so much violence it was automatic to attribute 
mysterious deaths to that cause, but infectious maladies were rife,, 
and many an accusation of poison must have been false. James says 
that there were homicides eonstantly, day and night; men would slay 
their wives after dark, arid wives bought fatal doses for their hus- 
bands openly in the streets. 177 The practice of establishing ™- 
ladertes or hospitals of u. kind may have spread to the Latins from the 
Moslems, particularly in the case of leper hospitals. ITB The many 
churches and secular places in Europe with the name Saint Lasare 
were probably a by-product of the crusades. Nursing care was under- 
stood. Mention is made of the sick in a eastle being treated two in a 
room. 179 Jerusalem had a maiaderie for men and another for 
women, JBC After a military foray the sick and wounded were loaded 
onto pack animals and returned to sucJi a place as Acre, alone with 
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the- booty and the captives- 1 "' In the case of privileged patients, the 
parched throats were cooled by shcrbet- 

We must say a few words about the j Ltd [cial system as if appeared 
to Lhc average man,. but this is too specialized a subject for much 
attention here. Ft a true lhat l *ks institutions judieiaires d T un peuple 
so tit le miroir fidele dc scs ldees t de scs moeurs et de scs 
ititerets," 131 although the reflection is not always immediately 
apparent- At Jerusalem, in addition to the Haute Cour of the 
principal lords an<f eccle&iasties there was a Cour des Bourgeois., 
which was transferred fo Acre in I 1 87. 113 This latter court met on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays., and feast days. Its principal officer 
was a viscount, the baiili de la ville. Me was assisted by twelve jures 
or jurors, by a scribe, and by a band of sergeants. The town watch 
was headed by the viscount on alternate nighty and by the chief ser- 
geant on the other occasions, 1 *" This court had bann* cried and 
regulations promulgated prescribing good, order and defense and 
fkhig prices ort grains, wines, oils, meal, fish, fruit > and herbs. 145 
The same court had jurisdiction over sales, challenges, gifts-, 
inheritances, and exchanges of property. It presided also overrents 
(limited and unlimited), partition Lngs, escheats, marriage arrange- 
ments, transferral of fiefs, freeing of staves, and some criminal 
proceedings.' 1 * 1 ' The scribe seems to have been the best paid. He 
received twelve bezants a month and extra fees: twelve pence for a 
sale, sixpence for a gifr H and sixpence for a wager. He was obliged to 
submit bis accounts every three months. 3 * T The records were stored 
in specia] touches orciiests, each one having two keys, and these were 
placed in the house of a juror in whom the r tiler had special trust. ] " 
Oaths were sworn on the Gospel, 1 *' The viscount collected his 
lord's rents and deposited them with the court every three months, 
as required by the Segrele dcu RoL li>iY There was something similar 
to this iti all the towns, There was also a Conr des Keis (magistrate), 
later Cour de la r-'onde tbazaarh which handled Moslem affairs. I,J 
This consisted of the baitie, two Syrians, and two Franks. The lawyer 
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who spoke for his client before a court was called an avatitparlier: 153 
those who were required to appear received a summons- 1 " Llic 
plaintiff or dtror made his damor, And the or defendant came 
back with ]\\$re$pomi. i ' J * 

Presu mably the local lord's courts throughout the Holy Land 
functioned in those fiefs that had criminal jurisdiction. The system 
of a lord sitting in judgment with the aid of .nix or- seven knights, 
perhaps with, a trained jurist present, aroused the Criticism of 
Usamah, who felt that a lord sliould make his own decisions. JSE 
Criminal justice was. not efficient, but it could he swift when it 
caught up with the guilty. Hanging was in great favor. One way of 
doing this was to erect the gallows on a wall or tower, and place the 
criminal on the around beneath with arms tied and a rope around his 
nec-k; be was drugged aloft by ropes tied to his ankles and allowed Co- 
hang by the neck when he p?t on high. 14 * Mutilation was muc-h 
practised, and the stream of blind, one-armed t earless, and nose-less 
criminals increased the throng of beggars, who were present every- 
where; eyeballs or hands were pierced by hot irons.'" A witch 
would be thrown into a fire. L,a For rape a man had three choices; 
to marry the girl, pay nun's fees for iter, or be castrated. 1 y * There 
was much trial by combat, even among, villagers or tradesmen. !m 

Winter was not a time for warfare because of the rains. We find 
such a question as this: "Sire, por quei avez vos assemble ci cest ost 
centre yver? >lS *' Ambrose indicates that the winter was spent re- 
pairing the fortifications.* 111 The knights, and sergeants too, were 
usually mounted, though at times the sergeants fought On foot. 
Infantry formed the outer defense of the crusader host; horsemen 
were in the center,, ready to charge from that vantage. Sometimes 
there was a tower on wheels in the very center, to which the standard 
of the leader was attached. M ' Baha h -ad-DIn portrays the crusader 
infantry at Arsuf as going first, followed by the horsemen, with a 
supporting division of infantry behind; 1 ** the infantry in the van 
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could be reEieved by the reserve division. 1111 Usamah says that Die 
Franks were most cautious and tliat tliey liked to make a stand on a 
hi]L M * The Saracens' method of fighting was to run away when 
chased and turn back against the Franks at the opportune 
moment. ^ 7 Both Franks and Moslems observed the custom of 
making a terrific uproar when facing the enemy; horns were blown, 
drums were beaten, and tJwrc wftj great shout ing. ioa Greek fire was 
thrown about very freely by both sides, to destroy any brush that 
might be used for cover and lu burn wooden sieg? engines and 
sup plies. iM 

The fighting equipment of the knight was just about the same as 
he used at home; he must often have envied his Saracen adversary > 
who usually wore no armor, but only a light quilled jacket, and who 
carried bow, mace, javelin, knife, and sword or short have. 110 
Usamah stated that the Franks preferred their kmghts to be la I! and 
thin. 111 The sergeants wore much the same equipment as the 
knights, but it was not always complete; a sergeant might be without 
shield or without helmet. 1 ' 1 The Saracens remarked upon the thick 
quilted cotes or gambis&nti which the footmen wore under their 
armor, and most carried crossbows; l ' a Joinville records how the 
artilliet of the king of Jerusalem went to Damascus to buy horn and 
glue for such bows. 1 '* The defensive garments were so tight that 
arrows pienied them only with difficulty.* 15 A hauberk, if in good 
condition, would resist many a thrust, particularty with a padded 
con underneath. An instance is recorded where an attendant forgot 
to fasten the hook of the hauberk over the Left breast, and the result 
was disastrous, 1 ' 6 These coats of mail were rubbed with sand to 
take off the mst, JLT and then they may have been lacquered. 1118 A 
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hauberk mentioned as "white and tough and stout " s,s may not 
have Jiad this, lacquer or protecting coat, since [he gum usually 
carried some coloring matter. Swords and helmets were burnished to 
keep them clean and rust-fre? r The twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
swords in the Bavarian National MtLSeUm at Munich are wonderfully 
preserved. The blade is quite stout, with sharp hacking edges and a 
good point. Hie hilt is a crosspiece of metal- not hollow and below 
tliis is the grip; the. pom or counterweight is at the end. One wonders 
how the Saracen sword in the Chanson de Roland could have liad 
L< mil mangon etitre les helE." 2il> A small knife might be carried in 
the chauce h ScotJ-fasElion. ilJ 

Many sumpter or pack animals accompanied an army. Some of 
these would be sent over a field of bat Us for gathering up the dead 
for burial; 111 odierwise bedtjins wuuJd swarm over the area and strip 
from the bodies all that they could use." 3 Richard, when, in the 
Holy Land, did some head-bunting on the field t?f bjiLtte, 2 " as a 
means of frightening the enemy ; doubtless it provoked some 
reprisals. Hen called hethetgvors were sent ahead of the army to 
prepare for a stop," 1 They unloaded the tents from die pack 
animals and saw that they were unfolded. If the enemy pressed hard 
at that moment it was. difficult to repack in a hurry, 11 * As in 
Europe, siege engines were too heavy to transport ^ when required, 
they were built by £ngignter?$ on the spot, and were destroyed by 
fire when the siege was lifted," 1 The author of Gerberz fa M%z 
writes of Maurin, an engineer who had been trained in Outremer, "he 
knew more about wood than a clerk did of Latin. 1 '" 9 Ambrose 
speaks of an engine which threw a. stone lhal took two men to carry, 
and goes on to say that these stones penetrated a foot deep into the 
ground when they landed. He claims to have observed how on one 
occasion a knight was hit in the back and did not even receive a 
bruise, as it so happened , by a rare chanoe h that the force of the 
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throw was spent at Uiat very point. 3 " Usamah tells how a stone 
from a Prankish portiere crushed a marTs head when it made a clean 
hit there, 130 Wooden towers, on wheels and covered with hides, 
were used for surmounting the walls of a besieged town, as were 
ladders." 1 Battering rams with metal heads were- used against 
walls. 332 For checking the progress of the enemy, particularly at 
night nets might be stretched and traps set. 1 " 1 Where a trench was 
required for holding a defense line, it was dug lon^ h dccp, and wide* 
and braced with timber while- targes and long shields were placed 
along the upper edge for added protection. ±34 Timber supports were 
used for destructive purposes as well. The wall of a town could be 
undermined by digging a trench at its base and! shoring this up with 
timber supports as the sappers worked. When the wooden beams 
were set on fire, tlie sudden withdrawal of support would cause the 
wall to collapse," 1 Saracens were not above putting poson into 
wells; the Franks must have done the same," 6 

The principal reason for a castle was to serve as a forward point 
for attack against the enemy . 14T AJI the cities except Sid on j which 
received its crusader walls in 1 227-1 22S, were well fortified, but the 
great castles were located nearer Moslem territory, E&st of the Dead 
Sea was Kcrak, or Krak of Moab. south of it Krak de Montreal 
(asli-Shaubak), These made splendid points of support from which to 
attack caravans to and from Egypt, and they were used against the 
wild beduins. As crusader castles were usually on an eminence> one 
could get a view of neighboring castles. From Krak des Chevaliers 
both Chastet-Blanc and c AkkaY were visible; from Subainah, the 
casUc of Belfort. Signals could be exchanged by bonfires. From the 
Moslems the lords had Learned to use carrier pigeons. En Acre there 
was a caktmbier de i'Haspiial, the name of winch speaks for itself. In 
1271 j when Bay bars was laying siege to Mont fort, he killed a pigeon 
which was conveying a message to the besieged from a Prankish spy 
in his camp. There is a passage in the Chanson de Jerusalem in which 
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king Cornumnrant sends out pigeons h all of whhJi art captured or 
killed. SM 

The crusader castles were not slavish imitations of what the 
French h English, Italian, and German lords had left behind them in 
the west of Europe. Tliey incorporated in their construction new 
influences from the Byzantines and from the Moslem^ A European 
castle of the smaller type was primarily a tower act upon a hillock 
called a wofte, surrounded by a curtain wall. Spate between the wall 
and the tower was the court, which was often used for kitchen supplies 
on the hoof. A large European castle might liave a rectangular keep in 
the midst of a wide court or bailey surrounded by i wall and moat and, 
at times, by a second wall beyond the moat. Other buildings would be 
built inside the bailey. Such strongholds were usually occupied by the 
castellan and his family, and the com forts of li curie were not neglected. 
Hut in the Near East the crusader was confronted witli the need of 
housing larger bodies of men and of storing the vast supplies required 
for the forays. "Then again, as the military orders secured control there 
was no longer any thought for the comforts of "home." The donjon 
or keep began to be placed in the weakest spot for defense; the 
storerooms were set in the middle of the court. Crusader castles were 
apt to be built massively on great heights. An example of such design 
carried to France by Richard the Lionhearted was Chateau Caillaid at 
Les Andelys, on the Seine below Paris.' there is a rugged rocky court, 
with underground stables, storage buildings, and the keep on the very 
edge of the drop, all of which was reminiscent of the Holy Land. The 
inner chamber of the castellan might be attractively done, with bays 
and sculptures. The tympana of the windows were often beautifully 
carved, as they were back in Europe, The castle had its big hall or 
sails; at Krafc des Chevaliers this opened onto a gallery or cloister 
portico, There were plenty of latrines: at the end of a narrow 
corridor at Krak des Chevaliers there were, twelve toilet seats with a 
drain underneath. Castle construction after 1 I S7 shows round rowers 
and smooth stonework- 

The crusader castles had mills for operation by human hands, 
a ni mil Is. and even wind: there was a windmill on a tower of the outer 
wall at Krak des Chevaliers, The water supply was most important; 
aerial reconnaissance has confirmed the fact that there were wells 
some thirty miles apart up the whole inner line of the Palestine- 
Syrian area. During die rainy season, the occupants of the castles 
collected water In great artificial reservoirs of Moslem deHign 

138. Dcactamp?. J. 99, note J h and see I, B<MQ3, Far "Lot COjtdlUafll J* Vgxlit&lUtb 
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iberqttits, from Arabic sing, birkah). The Christians took care also to 
drain off the water from their terraces throu^i term-yotta drains Into 
cb Lents, which were constructed at a safe depth. Kiak des Che* aliens 
and Krak de Montreal had wells also. A berquh in the open air could 
be used for bathing or for watering animals. Between the first and 
second walls of Krak des Chcvtdicrt there was such a berquil, but 
usually these reservoirs were set outside the castle proper. An 
aqueduct sometimes brought water from a nearby summil to the 
berquil, as was the case at Krak r Chastel-Blanc stood on a hill more 
than a thousand feet abu-ve the valleys below. There were barbicans, 
on man-made hillocks, and then one up preached the great outer wall, 
which was polygonal with three- rectangular towers, Tliis was entered 
on the northern side, past a barbican and then past a flanking tower. 
The lunge enclosed area must have been full of storehouses of all sorts 
of construction. In the very center was a rectangular donjon of which 
the immediate curtain wall was irregular In shape, somewhat 
resembling a maze. The entrance through this was not tpi mediately 
obvious, and overlapping stretches of wall made it possible for 
defenders to catch attackers at a disadvantage, The lower floor of the 
donjon was a church. Above this was the hajl wliere the occupants, 
the Templars, lived. Food must have been carried up through the 
church, and tliere was no water supply on the upper floor. It is not 
surprising that this donjon fell so easily when attacked in 1271 . 

Some details on tlie fortifications of Jerusalem concent us, "This 
city extended leng thwise from north to south upon several low hills 
and was strongly provided with defense works. 23 * There was a moat 
outside tlie rampart bristling with covered ways or barbicans. The 
city had seven gates, of which six were heavily bolted every night 
until sunrise. Tlie seven tit gate was walled shut and opened only on 
Palm Sunday and on tlie day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
The city wall liad five corner angles; within the west gate, which was 
obtuse, was the Tower of David, which had annexed to it an upper 
gallery or solar and a newly constructed halt, well supplied with 
moats and barbicans." 15 It was the property uf the king of 
Jerusalem. The squared stones of this tower were of extraordinary 
size, set with lead and with great bands of iron fastened from one 
block to Lhe tit her iL que a trap grant painne et a trop grant force la 
potent ruerjus," 2 * 1 

240. TltnNte[§c h p, iicf. fliwast p. i J. 

241. M EracW frianuscrU <Us Rathdiu), p. S3Q\. cJ. FuLdier ai Chacfres (trans. Ryan, p. 
IJTJ r wtio sayt t!k uibsmih' blotfca wtce 1L «Hkd with molten letd."' 
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Turning to naval warfare^ we cannot with certainty identify the 
types of ships used, Then; were drvmft n$, gatiaris, galley h (gpfew), and 
harks {horches), in that descending order of size,* 41 as well as ai «?& , 
for carrying siege engines, 2 " The dromon was a heavy transport. 
The term botsa is applied occasionaEly to a Saracen gal ion; 1,4 
Ricliard attacked a large fleet of these with forty of hii own 
Lighter-armed vessels and was victorious. A division of galleys might 
be termed a "caravan*'; on one occasion the Genoese are reported as 
having a u&ravan of four galleys and on another one of nine. 
Some of these vessels hud narrow slits through which crossbowmen 
could shoot; Mi larger ships might be crenelated also -probably on 
Che front and rear castles. 1 " The largest galley could hold some five 
hundred, men, including three hundred oarsmen;"* it was intended 
for swifter movement Irian tlie dromon, 24 * King Richard's gaMey at 
Jaffa was painted red, its deck was covered over with red awning, and 
it flew a red pennon. 1 " [bn-Jubair mentions a bark with four 
oars. 1SL Probably atl these vessels had oarlocks made of cords or 
rope. These galleys, or the larger gallons, were the ships best suited 
for naval combat. Like the lieavy transports, they must have had a 
long deck and a single mast with a single sail placed amidships, 
suitable for tacking. 1 " PJatforms stood fore and aft, where awnings 
could be stretched if there was no permanent roofing. There must 
have been a second deck, for a true gaEley had to provide space and 
seats for the oarsmen. The galley and the galion never had more than 
two banks of oars on each side-one bank to a deck. Shields were set 
along the gunwale on the upper deck, and sand and vinegar were 
carried on board for putting out Creek fire." 1 The oarsmen may 
have been slaves or prisoners even at so early a date as the crusades. 

The most formidable weapon in all sea fights was Greek fire. 
Attempts were made on every oeeasioi to send flaming arrows and 
other burning torches into the enemy's sliip, while the men on both 

2*1. ItMtrwtotn, p. so. 
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sides stood ready Co shoot stray individuals and to prevent 
boarding, iM A certain amount of ramming must have been 
practised, but this was no longer the efficient attack that it had been 
in the ancient world. Sliips did not have the proper metal beaks for 
the purpose, and their crews could not develop sufficient speed at 
the oars. The. captain of a ship stood aft on the deck, where lie could 
handle. 4 double steering oar 1Si and direct the use of the capstan, a 
wheel wilh projecting martin spikes whfch turned perpendictitarly to 
the deck, not horizon tally. The masl could be easily stepped with the 
aid of a rope around the drum of such a wheel, and by the same 
means a heavy sail could be raised or lowered. Presumably the kegs 
of Creek fire were lifted through a hatch from the hold. The owner 
or chief guest would repose under the awning of iht rear castte, from 
which he could watch fascinated by the drive and labor of the oars- 
men. The anchor was carried on the side of theship^s bow. !ft In the 
defense of harbors it was not uncommon to employ fishermen, who 
wouH stretch their nets underwater to catch swimmers' 3 " for 
instance h a Turkish swimmer who was carrying Greek fire in a pelle 
iutritta was thus intercepted at Acre, Entry of strange ships into a 
harbor was prevented by heavy chains stretched across the entrance 
towers. Such ships might he privateers or pirate vessels, such as those 
maintained by Gerard of Sidon, which sometimes pillaged Christians 
a&well as Moslems. (King Baldwin III of Jerusalem. "irrite contre lui," 
managed to capture and burn Gerard.) 1 " The Venetians and 
Genoese, the crusaders' naval allies, kept control of the eastern 
Mediterranean until long after the fall of Acre in 1291 ; it was only 
this dominance that had enabled the remnant of the Uttn states to 
survive for more than si* generation^. 

234. Getl-eridtMsi r Q. 202 h w. 7i2i.7S+4. 
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PILGRIMAGES AND PILGRIM 
SHRINES IN PALESTINE 
AND SYRIA AFTER 1095 



-Lhe flow of pilgrims to the shrines of the Near East long pre- 
ceded and tia* long survived the era of the crusades > ever today 
that flow Lias not cease d h as individuals and groups have followed unr 
another throughout the centuries to the Holy Land. One means of 
transportation gave place to another; walking aiid riding horseback 
overland were abandoned for the quicker and safer passage by 
Venetian ot Genoese gal Ley ; sail and oar were superseded by steam 
and eLcelric-ily; and the ocean liner is now in its turn losing out to the 
jet airplane. But much has not changed, at least not bevond 
recognition- 

Crusade and pilgrimage are quite different. Neither one begat the 
other, though at times the purpose of one blended with that of the 
Other: a mail who cook the cross in order to deliver the sacred shrines 
front the '"infidel" 1 might atso have it in mind to visit and pray at 
them for the good of his souE. But pilgrims liad been going to 
Palestine long before Urban U proclaimed (he holy war at Ctermonl 
in 1095.' and they continue to go today. Western crusading is dead; 
western pilgrimage is still alive. 

These two manifestations of medieval Christianity were grouped 
togeclier for the first time in Urban*s speech. The pope twice used 
the term peregriiitiri , making clear that he looked Upon the 
movement to which he was summoning Lhe warriors of Lhc wesl as an 
"armed pilgrimage/' The ensuing First Crusade, which captured 
Jerusalem in !099 H set (he background and to some e\tcnt deter- 
mined the day*by-day procedure of subsequent pilgrimages, even 
those undertaken when tlie holy ptueea were again under Moslem 
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nil*. Possession of the holy city enabled the church to define 
the iocs sancta and determine iVhflt measure of indulgence should be 
accorded supplicants at each one. And the completion of the church 
of the Holy Sepulcher by the crusaders about 1 16S suitably enclosed 
the toiTib of Christ, the chief goal of Christian pilgrims, and 
presented to newcomers from the west a church whose ground plan* 
ambulatory, and arched entry into the rotunda must liave been 
familiar. 1 

Two other outgrowths of the crusaders 1 victory were to enhance 
the well-being of the voyaging pilgrim. One was a duty performed by 
the two religious orders, the Hospitallers and the Templars, the 
guardianship of the pilgrim routes to the holy city. Unescorted hands 
Of pilgrims going to or returning from Jerusalem, and aL limes even 
aimed volunteers for the Christian army d were attacked, rubbed „ and 
often murdered by beduiri brigands. Such attacks the two orders 
undertook to prevent. The second improvement was the provision 
for housing, feeding, and medical care of so large a transient 
population making ie saints voyage de Jherusalem. The journey was 
Jong and arduous particularly for those of advanced years. On the 
way there were no conveniences, so that pilgrims must often have 
arrived worn out from the fatigues of the journey, in need of rest and 
of medical attention. While hmpitia existed in Jerusalem before the 
Latin kingdom, only under the crusading kinp did the great Hospital 
of the Knights of St, John of Jerusalem provide an infirmary for the 
sick and lodging for the healthy. 3 

In these ways the successful outcome of the First Crusade and the 
almost century-long possession of the holy city and Holy Land 
fostered pilgrimage, and determined and molded the form of its 

2. Al Mk beginning ol the twelfth «n(uiry the croudera built * lufC Rwnane&qpe 
CfUirrfl Whiulb LrtiLraj-tdrt nil llitf chapels and huJy jriautx. DcriTUjclEve acl.i were committed 
vltMa tfUt Match Id 1187, at the time Of SabdlD'J capture aJT Lhs rit^ r jUd again in 1244 
KhorcKtninn Turtts, The rotund* around the Holy Seuulcliw on Hue weal, and i rturcfr witb 
n. jBmicii^ulnr chdr pn (lie cbM, ik rem ii us Qf the efiHrdi of the cniMdcra;aeE chapter III, 

be tow. 
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hundred years later ChuLemBirM had it rc&Huca orrcbulil. AbouS I&23 the nutcnanU of 
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expression. Without the support of Latin military power and of the 
church, its subsequent history would have been altogether different. 
True, the Moslem wnquest Of Palestine affected it adversely; pilgrims 
were no longer free Uj ramble within or roam around the city, 
Al-lJaram ash-Sharif, the old Jewish Temple area, and all mosques 
were forbidden ground to them; they were not allowed to ride horses 
or to uany arms. They had to be prepared during their sojourn to put 
up with occasional insults and curses. And uf course H they had to pay 
the head, tax levied on every pilgrim who set foot in Palestine. They 
had to beware-as must every modem traveler in tlie Near East-of 
being overcharged, though probably the native Christians-Orthodox, 
Armenian, and Nestorian-wcrc every bit as rapacious as the 
Moslems. 

Allowing for all the changes, however, which. Moslem suzerainty 
wrought in the life of the pious visitor, his daily round remained 
pretty much, what the First Crusade had shaped for him. The 
governor of Jerusalem forbade the carrying Of weapons h and 
prescribed for the infirm or sedentary the humble ass or donkey, but 
not the horse. Yet the pattern of pilgrim activity and procedure 
remained much the same through the centuries, and remains, so 
today. The Roman Catholic pilgrim pays his devotions at the stations 
of the Via Dolorosa much as his fellow did eight centuries ago. Hie 
pilgrimage may be understood better, however, not by cumulating 
generalities, but by foJlowing in the footsteps of the individual 
pilgrim: walking beside him up the gangplank of his ship; enduring 
with him - in imagination- the poor rations and the seasickness on a 
Venetian or Genoese gatley bound for Joppa (Jaffa); being amazed 
and daunted by the wild cries of the native vendors; suffering the 
internal rumblings and qualms produced by strange wines and 
victuals; and finally, if fortunate in escaping the diseases bred 
prolifjcalry in Palestine, undergoing the antielimactic stress of Che 
long haul home. 

Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whether made singly or in groups, was 
never without its risks, but the risks were somewhat less if it was 
undertaken with the blessing of the church. The individual might 
initially be urged to visit the shrines of Palestine by the admonition 
of his own conscience or by the encouragement of lias confessor,* 

4, RuncdiiHJi {op. dr., p, 11) \xiata out that (ti« Idea of pljgiJmaoe w*j cacoucaecd by 
Uik jppK urines -oF numercms HUP? bwfts written by diurdimen iecommeiiiiii private 
P±n»n«e h the Pt?&iitmtialia. TV Pb&iitetttiilitr helped Epucad (be ridti of pilcriHitee tr a 
moans of panautt, paihapi a more popnUr paiLiiwiiiaL esterase thqn many ? coriiesioT woyild 
impose. KiiDciiron irmpcts (hnt these ]hth bw>rs did not rccomracrtd. specific destination.! 
foi pUgflmagti but dta abaattCti fit A de^drtiUtldit irt touti a manuut is in na tny ranniLflfah. 
Tbe iHirditiiMii r not lKh tnfluiaJ, w^s indiciite trietfofinatiHi oFsn impeded pilgrimjffie, 
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but having made his decision to go. he was in the hands of the 
c-Jnurch, &nj must receive permission from the pope, through his 
proper local officials, to depart-* Indeed, one who set out for the 
Holy Und without the liemtia Romant ponttficts was risking the loss 
of a number of benefits, granted by law and fte church; a three-year 
truce for the security of iiome and property; assurance against civil 
and criminal suits during his absence; the grant of stay ft in suits 
brought against, him for debt; a letter granted by his diocesan bishop 
commending him to the hospitality and charity of hostelries and 
religious houses on his road; and access to special facilities for 
borrowing money* 

It is clear, therefore + that the church was the forts ei origo of 
pilgrimage, regulating and supervising its practice;' at times inciting 
men to attain a higher state of holiness by taking the pilgrim staff 
and scrip; at otlier times commanding them publicly to assume the 
pilgrim habit if they wished to avoid the greater excommunication 
for heinous sins. Excommunication, however was less and less 
resorted to as time went on. Their own fears* flot public anathema, 
sent thousands on the passage- d'outre mer. Many went to make sure 
of their salvation. Probably a greater number, such as Ogier of 
Anglure,* went because their confessors urged them so to do. Fewer, 
perhaps, were those whom sheer devotion, not contrition or anxiety, 
impelled; who went pour 1 amour de Dim to behold the places where 
Jesus suffered for their sake. 

During the existence of the kingdom of Jerusalem there must have 
been many a mercenary or free companion who enlisted in the 
contingents of the crusading princes without bothering his head 
about the btnedictiQ cmcls. After its fall one can be certain that 
many a Venetian or Genoese entrepreneur sailed on one of hEs own 
trading ships to correct iflme business maladjustment at Jerusalem or 
Joppa with no thought whatever of episcopal license or priestly 

5, Inert 3«rn to tl»™ been, On Hairy twty trip from th= It"li»ri cttiw ta PtdeirfiDa r 
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blessing, But despite their presence on many of the pilgrimages, this 
chapter has little to do with such mavericks,: its concern is. with the 
bona fife pilgrim, man or woman- 

At the start of a typical pilgrimage the potential pilgrim h whether 
prompted by pure devotion or by the fear of spiritual penalty t 
announced his. intention to bis parish priest (probably after con- 
siderable family discussion and a careful analysis of Ins financial 
resources). Priest and. parishioner settled the day on which his. 
consecration as a pilgrim Should take place in the parish church. In 
the interval the priest probably communicated with the diocesan 
bishop for the issuance of letters of commendation under the 
episwpal seal addressed tu civil and ecclesiastic^ autEioritles to attest 
the bearer's bona fide character* 

On the day appointed the prospective pilgrim repaired to the 
parish church. There he first made confession, after which the service 
of consecration, ordo ad servitlum peregrin arum, began. The 
candidate prostrated himself before the altar while Psalms 24, 50, 
and 90 were chanted over him* after which came the Gloria Patri and 
the Paier Natter and a number of pious ejaculations to the effect 
that God would protect his servant's footsteps. After the candidate 
had risen to his feet, there ensued the blessing of strip and staff and 
the Be-nedictio frwCli pzrgtntls HiertHnstem with its. prayer DfttS 
ini'lctae potettfiae. The priest then placed over the pilgrim's shoulders 
the pilgrim 5crip n which hung down at his side, saying a prayer as he 
did so h and sprinkling his garb with holy water, If he was Jerusalem- 
bound the pilgrim next received a cowl with a red cross stitched to it, 
the priest praying as ho save it; "Accipe ve5timenturn h cruce Domini 
Sal va tons nostri Sisnatum; ut per illud salus, benedictio et virtus 
proapeie proficisceodi a scpulchrum ejus tibi comitetur. Qui cum 
Deo Pa tre, etc." He then put into the pilgrim T s hands a staff, J& 
uttering the prescribed prayer. The mass for pilgrims (pro iter 
tt&ettiibuii) followed, during which the pilgrim made an offering. The 
mass over, the priest uttered two final prayers over the pilgrim, now 
prostrate before the altar, after which he partook of Communion, et 
ita recedat in nomine Domini. 

9. One OCCttkHiaJly <KJdB«t UpuA Ehfc tlalontnl bhaE it wni Ttraioirr far a lay pdfrim 1st 
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After leaving his parish church, the pilgrim need have been in no 
uncertainty as to the path to follow. Even if he were illiterate, those 
who had blessed his going forth could have directed the first few 
stages of his journey, and when he had arrived at the last of these, 
there were advisers to point ant his next stopping-place. Wynkyn de 
Woitle's Information forPilgritns unto tha Holy Lund, printed about 
L498, which charts the distances between the French and Italian 
towns on one's road to Rome, and from Rome- to Venice, the most 
popular port of embarkation., is an epitome of previous guides no 
longer extant, as well as a printing of information handed down 
through the years by word of mouth. Sir Steven Runciman in a 
previous volume of this history has described the land routes taken 
by pilgrims up to 1095, through the Holy Roman and Byzantine 
empires and across the Fa timid frontier, and thence to Jerusalem. 11 
But the pilgrims of the twelfth and Eater centuries pursued their 
journey by sea, and the chief ports they sailed from were Genoa, 
Marseilles, and Venice. These, though distant for northern French, 
GcrmAn, Flemish, or bnglish travelers, were accessible by well-known 
and marked roads, which were dotted witJi hospices for the reception 
of pilgrims on journeys of devotion. There were two main reasons for 
the greater popularity of sea transportation: the Turkish conquests in 
Anatolia and Syria, and a rapid growth in the capacity of the 
Mediterranean ports to handle passenger transportation to Egypt and 
Palestine. 

In order to focus attention upon the experiences encountered by a 
pilgrim and the problems he was called upon to meet, let us follow 
two who went to Palestine, one in the fourteenth and the other in 
the fifteenth century, Leonard Frescobaldi of Florence (# 1 3S4> 
and canon Peter Casola of Milan (1427-1507). Possibly they are 
not wholly representative cases* for their journeys were rendered 
somewhat easier by a wide acquaintance with influentiaE fellow- 
countrymen. Casola, a Milanese, lodged with a compatriot, a mer- 
chant living in Venice, while Frescobaldi put up at a rela tide's 
house." For the ordinary pilgrim who lacked friends or connections 
in Venice, the state provided the piazza guides or thoiort&rii, who 
met the pilgrim on his arrival at the Rialto or the Piazza San Marco. 
Their duty wn* to conduct him about the city, find him lodgings, aid 
him in the exchange of money, and introduce him to the paironioi 
shipmasters with whom he was to make an agreement for passage to 
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Palestine and back; in brief, to help him in every possible way while 
he sojourned in the city, accepting only what [he pilgrim gave of bis 
own free will, without solicitation, and no more. Aristocrats who 
knew few or none of the Venetian nobility were careful to provide 
themselves with letters of introduction to members; of the signory, 
which often obliged by assigning to the noble petitioner a galley for 
the use of himself and his retinue -of course for adequate conipens.0- 
t ion. 13 

+ The pilgrims, whether JtaJian or ul tramontanes who chose Venice 
as their port of embarkation, came on foot 01 on horseback as far as 
Pavia or Padua, Trtviso or Mestrc, according to the route selected, 
and then performed the rest of the voyage to the lagoon city by river 
or canal. Those who had come on horseback generally either sold 
their hcirses, or left them with in innkeeper, or a friend, to be kept 
far them till they came back r " |,fl 

One of the first steps after arrival in Venice was to get one's 
money exchanged into currencies acceptable in the Levant. Indeed h 
after the fall of Jerusalem the Venetian commercial houses which 
had branches in Palestine struck a gold coin, tlie bysantinus sam- 
cinatus, for the express purpose of trade with the Moslem hinter- 
land. Until 1249, when pope Innocent ]V protected their issue, these 
eoins bote Arabic inscriptions, a test from the Koran, * re Terence to 
the Prophet, and a date tabulated from the ftegira, 15 But even 
though papal horror that Christians should pay Such deferente to 
<L the false prophet and his accursed law" ted to the discontinuance of 
tilt byzantlttus sarac^mius, the Moslems were not averse to the gold 
and silver ducats of Venice, which passed current everywhere in the 
Levant, Frescobaldi and canon CasoJfl were well supplied with 
them, 16 Even when a pilgrim found that he had coins in his. purse 

13. J- DettvJUc Le RouIju £j FtouKt en Oriental XI V* sfet te r II [BLtHlothcqiie des 
Ecdw ["nmyiiKi d'Adieocs de R#fiK h no- 43, PSiJe, [fJK) h 23, printi (lie rcqwit *f 
Ensuerrard VTT h acumt pf Cawjf, *P *lve WHtf* {May 17, 1396, IIUIH tilf Mi?ti n R«S, 4J h Fol. 
1271 r« [ramportntian from Vcaux In SefiTM (Sctj) III CroptdH; (lie rarest ww grqnied r>n. 
May 29 {ibid., fot. 137). Engirt nrajiil an J hi'. KHi-irJaw Uamy <if Bur urene jnir^ tr> jain lhe 
crusading army whicfi was 1ci he debited ar. Njnn[w>lii. 

14. Carton F5u[r0 CiStiia^Jilpvrmsr Co Jemlmfera fn tire rear 1494, Ed. and bans. M. M. 
Wen»[[ (MaachBiiM, ] $ff7>. p. 1 . 
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that he had neglected to chartge into ducats at Venice, he could turn 
to rJie money-changer (campsor), who was to be found in any 
Mediterranean town or port of any size. Nut Only the pilgrim tours, 
but even large, weU-organized crusades constantly depended upon 
the money -changer*, as shown by the detailed financial records kept 
by Antoine Barbies the jiescuntant for the. crusade of count 
AmadeoVJ of Savoy hi 1366-1367." Frescobaldi informs hi 
readers that hi carried a letter of credit t issued by the Florentine 
banking house of the Portinari, which could be used in Alexandria 
and also in Damascus. 1 * 

The amount of money that a pilgrim carried with hhn varied with 
hjs social status, resources, wants, the comforts thought necessary, 
and the length of his proposed sojourn. Those who wished to visit 
not only the Palestinian shrines but also that of St. Catherine at Sinai 
would pay a good deal more than those who planned only the Jeru- 
salem journey. What one paid would also depend upon how 
comfortably he wished to travel Thus in 1382 bishop Paul of Agram 
(Zagreb, in Croatia) requested permission to equip a galley at his own 
expense for the Palestinian journey, The senate granted his request, 
though it made an alternate suggestion that if the bishop preferred to 
take passage in an unarmed sailing shipj instructions would be issued 
to the Beirut and Alexandrian trading fleets to bring, him and his 
menajse back free of charge. 1 * It is not known whether tEie bisliop 
eleeted to pay for the return ticket or to plump Tor the one-way free 
trip. 

From the a,ceounts of travelers who journeyed to Jerusalem after 
the fall of the crusading kingdom, it is a safe assumption that the 
wise, affluent pilgrim boarded ship at Venice with not less than two 
hundred Venetian gold ducats in his purse . aa Two hundred ducats 
was more than most pilgrims were able to put up, but CasoJa's family 
was a noble one, fie had been secretary to the Milanese embassy at 
Rome, and certainly had private means. Frescobaldi h also of noble 

IT. Barlkj-a accownta we PHblisiiedin F- T- BoJIati di Sjinl-Pl&rrt,*J^ IUuttHiBtofri defls 
ipediiitMt in Oriente <& Amedm Yi ftf Quite HerdV), in flSMiSWtffl sSmria itaitma, V 
(pwpeily VI, Tori"* ISKWV 

IS. Visit to rtf^tofr rtwvt, p- 35- 

19. CnazLr't F&pintogc. p. 32. ftoni U>e MJUi h Ifctf. 37, Jot. 67 v ,4*ted April JLQ, ] 3S2. 

2d. TJw trip to Jopgn md. return cost forty -r>c duetts per i-oiwn, payabte Half at 
depirHire h haJf oil wrLmG- CumGp, hewem, duind cnlf tha buiL, and ao arnttged to p*y 
suty gold ducals to be licpt L 'by add by land" and ieattd it tJtc- EEpttdn's tnHc 
(Pilgrim jyr, pp. I S 3-1 S4). The adYfct to CHiy (WO tlUlkdrcd dutlU MCI"! In the tocatiw on 
Hard to tUs Holy Land by Santo Brasca tffiitf., p. 10> h Cnsol* nad r*ad the wotfc and. 
followed i1s *itl»r h a adrtcf Jtbwt money, On rhc valut of flit ducat and ofltH 
contempofioy wirih »s B, B^ptri's intiodwtwwi (□ VifH to ifrc tidy Ptaat, pp. 7-9. 
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Mood, was an important person in his native city; he had held a 
diplomatic post as Florentine representative on two occasions. 
Certainly both made the trip more comfortably than the average 
pilgrim. Yet the Jerusalem journey was by no means impossible to 
the pilgrim of modest means. He could quite likely obtain a donation 
for his expenses by promising to pray for the donor at Ihe Holy 
Sepulcher, The red cross stitched on his garment would not 
infrequently bring him a meal or a night's lodging from a 
householder whose village he passed through. At certain spots on his 
road there were hospices or monastic houses where he would be 
welcome, and when he arrived at Venice , Lt might well be that when 
a shipmaster learned that he was poor h he would agree to carry him 
for thirty or thirty-two ducats, which would cover passage, hire of 
donkey^ duties, and tribute. The pilgrim would have to provide 
food out of his own putse T and perhaps could do so more 
economically than those with fatter purses. He would liave been 
allowed access to the ship's galley to cook his own meals, 31 

Thus it was possible for rich and poor alike to make the vtaggio in 
Terra Santa, the Tor met with some com fort;, the latter with less. But 
woe- betide the pitgrim whose money gave out! If he became 
bankrupt before he reached the Holy Land, he was in serious trouble, 
but if caught penniless in Palestine, his lot was indeed unfortunate. A 
modern author draws a vivid picture of the hopeless crowd of 
famished European pilgrims congregated outside the gates of Jeru- 
salem, through which entrance was denied them by the guards, 
because their money was gone. Their only hope was the gift of a gold 
piece by some charitable knight or devout bishop. 22 Though he 
describes a scene occurring Before the FJrst Crusade, the same was 
true of times long after thr fall of the crusading kingdom The 
Moslems regarded the fund less pilgrim much more unfavorably than 
we regard the stowaway^ whom we brusquely return to his place of 
origin : the Mamluksgave themselves no such trouble, but treated him 
as one subject to their own l«wg and whims, Their usual custom 
seems to have been to force him to abjure his own faith and embrace 
theirs. Father Mariano of Siena utters litis direful warning] "Let him 
nut gtf to Palestine who has not means, or woe to his skin , , , , He 
would be sawn in twain, or other pilgrims would have to pay For him, 
or he would have to renege our faith." 21 The Egyptian sultans were 
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quick to realize that to forbid access to the holy places would be to 
deprive themselves of a rich revenue. They charged each pilgrim what 
the traffic would bear, and it would bear a good deal.* 1 

Having escaped the clutches of the money-changers, who no doubt 
paid back to the pilgrim less than he paid in to them, he was ready to 
board his galley. As the most convenient point of departure for the 
Levant, Venice became, and for several centuries remained^ one of 
the wealthiest cities of Europe. Its senate found it advisable to take 
under its close supervision the whole business of Palestinian 
pilgrimage t the protection and guidance of those who came to the 
ejty semi-annually t the construction of transport vessels, and tEie 
regulation of shipowners. To control the traffic, which increased 
Steadjjy through the years, the senate decreed that each year there 
should be two p&ssagw ad faJestiiuim, a pas&agttim vernal? circa 
mensvm Martian* and a passagium ae&tivale in metise Junto auf 
Julio.™ Throughout the yea 13 tnese sailings varied as to the times of 
departure. Thus Theoderic, who was in Palestine in [ 171-1 1 73, went 
at the vernal sailing 1 rather than the summer sailing in August 26 
(apparently a sailing booked for June or July did not Leave port till 
the end of August). In 144 [ the senate increased the price of licenses 
for galleys destined for the pilgrim service, and ordered the 
psssaghtm vermie to run from January 1 to June 30, and the acti- 
vate from July 1 to December 3L aT Though these dates were wel] 
known beyond the bounds of Italy, and would probably apply to the 
rruyority of those going to Palestine in a particular year, one cannot 
hetp being struck by the number of those to whom the Venetian 
state offered transportation at times other than these biannual 
passage dates. Any person of importance from a foreign land that 
had trading relations with Venice, or any group of pilgrims who 
could exert influence upon the senate, appears to liave been granted 
a salley, for which he or the jjronp was duly billed, unless the senate 
deemed it advisable to favor persons "of such great power and repu- 
tation."" 

24. Tlwy realized also dial Ijie bajtLng oT pilgrimage might Lnd Lu IrjUjrupEnm tif 
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On Ills arrival in Venice, as he walked across the piazza, the 
ordinary pilgrim would find him self heavily solicited by the sailors of 
the different galleys on the point of sailing to the Levant, to engapr 
passage on some particular bout. Having selected his galley , fie signed 
with the patronus (shipmaster) * 9 an agreement for transportation to 
the Holy Land and return, The contract signed provided a good deal 
more than the mere return ticket, it covered all taxes imposed by the 
Moslem rulers, the price of the safe-conduct, trie rental of donkeys, 
for the several journeys, and the regular and expected tips to the 
Moslem guides and animal attendants. The contract signed, the 
pilgrim and shipmaster proceeded to the palace of the doge to 
register it and their names and ranks with the state prothonotaries. 

These preliminaries over, the pilgrim went aboard. His vessel was a 
merchant galley, about J 75 feet long and 70 feet wide, capable of 
carrying 170 paying passengers or merchandise when the pilgrim 
season was over. The mainmast carried one large square sail, wlule a 
small bow mast, the trinquctta, and a stern mast taller than the 
irinquetto, the meizana, were lateen-rigged. On either side of the 
deck were the rowers 1 benches, with thirty oars on the port and 
twenty-seven on the starboard sides. The deck between the benches 
was crowded with merchandise or supplies for the journey, or even 
with animals penned up and destined for consumption. Below the 
deck was the hold, reached by several companion way ladders. Within 
the hold the passenger set his mattress down on the planked floor, as 
near the middle of the galley as he could get it, and near the middle 
door, in order to breathe a little more fresh air. In the stern of the 
vessel was a roofed superstructure of two floors called the "castle." 

The first floor of this superstructure was on a level with the tops 
of boxes and crates so arranged in the middle of the ship that one 
could walk over them from bow to stem, Within Ihecaslle on its first 
floor were three tables, two at its sides and one in the center- the 
dining salon. When the trumpeters hlew four blasts, there was a 
general rush to get seats. Nearly always someone was late and had to 
sit outside the castle on one of the rowers 1 benches and eat in what- 
ever weather there was, sunshine, wind, or rain. After having dis- 
patched, if he could, what was placed before him, he could enjoy (or 
not enjoy) the sight of the shipmaster, the captain, and others of 
influence sitting down to a better cooked and served repast at a table 
hi the rear uf the castle, farthest removed from wind and weather. 

29, Fatrwwt la often erroneously tunElircd a "captain" (enpSiaietit) ; h* was m* 
ownw'i repjcBCfitntLrc, the ahjpraiaar.tr. 
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When meals were not being served, tlie first floor of the castJe served 
as the cabin for Hits explain and sliipm aster. From the forward 
portion of the second floor, wliich was covered by a tent, the ship- 
master, and the officers could see all that was happening on the lower 
deck. At the rear of Elite floor was fixed the compass, whose observer 
sang out directions to the steersman. 

Below the first floor Of the tastje a cainpanionway descended to a 
lower deck 1 where some tackle and arms were kept, as welt as the 
shlpm aster's treasury, and into which female passengers were herded 
for the m'ght— one imagines hardly to their comfort, for ventilation 
was of the poorest. On tJie. starboard side of the galley was the 
kitchen, occupyiiig a space from which the rowers* benches had been 
removed, quite open to the ah, and near a pen for Animate destined 
for eating. Probably the tempers of the cooks were none of the 
sweetest, for tooking two large meals a day under the sky, in hot 
weather or in rain, must have been a trying business. 

But what of the pilgrims? There is little evidence that any pil^rn 
enjoyed the trip to Palestine, and a great deal of evidence that they 
positively hated It. Their sleeping quarters in the hold were cramped; 
one and one-half feet was the allowance for each tnattress. and that 
space was chalked out on the deck of the hoJd. At each pilgrim's feet 
were his chest and chamber-pot, so two long lines of chests and 
Chamber-pots running the length of the hold greeted the eyes of him 
who had climbed down the companionway ladder, There was little to 
attract anyone below during daytime, but at bedtime it was thickly 
populated. Each pilgrim with his lantern began the- arrangement of 
his bed, and of bedmaking as of philosophy quot homines tot 
sentenitae . In the process quarrels frequently arose, one pilgrim 
claiming that his fellow's mattress overhung part of his territory, and 
Hie second denying it. These sometimes led to fisticuffs, especially if 
drunken Flemings were a party to them. "Some," says Felix Fabri, 
"after all lights are put out, hegjn to settle rJie affairs of the world 
with their neighbors, and go on talking sometimes up to mid- 
night/* " Particularly irritating were the latecomers, who brought In 
then lanterns and got to bed with considerable conversation. Fabri 
had once seen an irate pilgrim throw his chamber-pot at an offensive 
lantern, an action which in itself did not foster quietness. In addition 
to these annoyances there were others; the excessive heat of the 
bold, causing one to sweat all night, which, Fabri assures us, "greatly 
mars one*s rest", smells of various origins; the presence and activity of 

Jl. "me WittJeiinga of Ftb'x Fkbri" [una. Aubrey Stewart] , I, JVT5, VII (Lwufon, 
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fleas, lice, rats, and mice; and the noise of restless sleepers who 
talked and snored, and of the sick who moaned, coughed, and 
cursed. Sometimes one had to rise In the niglit and take the long 
march to die latrine In the ship's bow, where there were two places 
only, both exposed to the wirtd r 32 

Often day was no more comfortable, [f there was a fresh breeze 
blowing and much motion on, "the pilgrims arc made dizzy and sick, 
and all within them is shaken so that they vomit up all that is- In their 
stomachs, and their bowels are entirely upset"" When the ship 
heeled over, it was sometimes necessary for a pilgrim who was trying 
to enjoy a siesta to rise and shift his bed, placing his head where his 
feet had been. Any moderate wind would blow smoke from the 
kitchen into the hold. The meals were hurried affairs, cooked, as one 
would expect, in the Italian way, and therefore not to the liking of a 
German like Fabri. When on the high sea away from any harbor 
where fresh bread could be had, "twice-baked cakes" were served, 
"llflrtl as stones," Wine was plentiful, "sometimes good h sometimes 
thin t but always well mixed and baptized with water." 3 * The meat 
served left much to be desired t for it came from animals in the ship's 
pen which were quite noticeably dyingj possibly diseased sheep. 
L Thcy slaughter any animal which they see is sick and will soon die 
of itself."" 

Under conditions such as these, a careful pilgrim brought with him 
extra foodstuffs, and medicaments to piece out tiie inadequacies of 
the table d'hote and to ease any indispositions or minor illnesses 
resulting from the sea voyage. Canon Casola, who journeyed to the 
Holy Land in 1494, was careful to provide himself with a Jarge and 
well-selected lander and an adequate medicine chest, He had the great 
advantage of being, a bookish man and living in a bookish town, 
Milan, lie did not, therefore, have to learn what to take with him by 
bitter experience, since the written accounts of iwevious travelers 
were accessible to htm in his native city. He must have read the 
Viaggio in Terra Santa (about 1459) of Robert of Sanseverino, who 
went as a pilgrim in 1458. It seems fairly certain that he liad read 
carefully the account of the journey made in 1430 by his fellow 
townsman, Sun to Itasca, which had been printed in 1 48 1 r 36 Indeed, 
Casola might have had no need to read Santo Brasca's book, for In 
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the year that Casola left for Jerusalem its author was living in Milan, 
a man of note* twice quaestor of Milan and ducal chancellor under 
Ludovico (il Mora) Sforaa 

Brasca laid down clear instructions for the traveler who wished to 
make his journey with reasonable ease and safety ~. 

Let him taic with him a warm lona upeht garment to wear on the return 
Journey, when it i9 cold;, a food many shirts,, so as to avoid lice. .. and also 
tablectotrLS, tow'ck, sheets, pillcwcases h and suthllKe. 

Ha should go to Venice, because frorn thaw he can take his passage more 
COdvaniejiUy than from any other ciiy Ld the wor]d r Every year one (alley in 
deputed solely for this aenrioe^ 7 and although he may find Lt cheaper lopuwl J 
saiLLrkg shin, tie should on no account abandon the galley. Ho should make an 
arrangement with the captain [that is, the shipmaster], who usually requires 
from fifty to sixty cftbcats. 

Next he should cause to he made an overcoat reaching down to the ground, to 
wear when sleeping in !h£ open air, and. buy a thin mattress instead of a hed t a 
torn cheat* two iHWls-to *lt h one for water, the other for wine- -and a night- 
stool or covered pail, 

Let him take a supply of good Lombard cheese, and sausages and Other salt 
meats of every s07t h white biscuits, some loaves of sujir. and several hinds of 
preserved aweetjtualH h but not a treat quantity uf these Jast because they SOnn 
fo bad. AErore all he should have with him a great deal of fruit Hyrup, betaUte 
that is what M*ps a man all^e in the gtea(. ha^L^nd also sy^p ^f ginger to settle 
his stomach if it should be ups*t by as^esnve vomltLng^ but the aing er should be 
used sparin£ly H b=MU?n it is very heating. Likewla* he should take aomequinta 
without spice h s^me a*r>maiks flavored with rose and carnation, and some good 
milk products, 

When he goe ¥ ashore In any place, he should furnish himself with eggs, fowlfl, 
tread, swectmeata, and fruit, and not count wh^t he has paid the | shipmaster] , 
because this- is a voyage on which the purse must not 0* tept shut. 33 ' 

It is easy to see that Biases advice was addressed to those urttoye 
purses were well filled. The t>oorer pilgrims, embarked by the ship- 
master at a reduced rate, did without gfnger, aromatics, and fresh 
eggs. We have few accounts of how they fared, for most of the Vioggi 
in Terra Santa were written by well-educated clerics. It is obvious 
that if wealthier shipmates suffered discomfort, the poor did so toe, 
and to a worse degree, and that they waited even more eagerly for 
the lookout's cry that he saw the twin towers of Joppa, 

The duration of the run from Venice to Joppa varied from four to 
six wrelcs, depending upon the weather and the necessity of taking 
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on fresh supplies or of delivering dispatches from the Venetian senate 
to the governors of the republic's island possessions. Casola's galley, 
running into a heavy sEorm and making a number of stops, took a 
month to reach Joppa {June 17 to July 17), as against twenty-six 
days by AiOStHo Contarini's galley, which bars Fab Hon Ins second 
trip, 13 * Then, as now, there was no harbor at Joppa, nothing in the. 
way of docking facilities. Ships had to lie off from the shore; 
Communication was by rowboat. 

Arrival at Joppa, however, did not mean immediate debarkation 
for any group of pilgrims. Indeed., Casoia and lus grumbling fellow 
passenger* were not allowed to Land untjl after ten days in harboi\ 
though usually the interval between arrival and debarkation was less. 
The reason for such a delay was the necessity of obtaining a safe- 
conduct from the governor of Jerusalem, the representative of tlie 
sultan at Cairo. The safe-conduct required the pilgrims (after names 
and residences had been checked off) to proceed, always accom- 
panied by the shipmaster of their galley and a dragoman, who 
collected such taxes as were levied on a pilgrim, * regulated the 
movement of the caravan, preserved good order among die pilgrims, 
and enforced discipline in the Moslem escort. In the- case of Casola's 
journey, the Moslems were evidently determined to play a little game 
for their own advantage. The governor of Ramla had authority to 
allow the pilgrims to land, but he warned them that they woutd not 
be allowed to depart until the arrival of the governor of Gaza. On the 
25 th of July, taking ad van rage of the permission to land, the captain 
dispatched two boatloads of passengers to shore, but the scribe 
Whose duty if was to count and register them said he conld stay no 
longer in the sun and that other pilgrims must not be landed. Before 
reaching shore, the pilgrims had found as they left the vessel that Ehe 
chief officer of the galley, the shipmaster 1 ? clerk, the pilot, tlie 
trumpeters, the drummers, the eluef rowerg, tlie crossbo wmen , the 
stewards, and the cooks came forward, each with a cup [n his hand, 
and tliat it was advisable to give some tiling to each of them. Verily h 
tipping for "service" aboard ship Es no new practice. 

Had they only known more, tlie pitgrims on shipboard would not 
have been eager to leave. Nearly all pilgrims who wrote accounts of 
their journeys speak quite strongly about the reception-place at 

39, SOU*!, Lej Memgcriti, p. H VEt»Jt rcooT^JE Ti'jti pjf (njflVEd'uutrE cample 
d*ton= rircilk cekritc." It is interesting to note tlint to4li Casrfa and Fabri [ailed with 
AgQt$ri(IoCailtfi[inJ, B tnpncwrial Jiaip anil unvcrupulDiis Klupmasttr, bu1 a xpkndkJ itLonao. 

40. Opart tirtnbaitatlrjfl Hit pH&ien hail paid flrtUi lo Hie jhipmntui, wfio uited Id 
Paltrtina ai paymniln for Hie whnfa pjwp. 
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Joppa. It was a cave in the hillside into which they were herded 
before they set out far Jerusalem. It was dark and filthy/ with 
Saracen Ordure h and aimed guards at its mouth permitted no 
wandering From it. The writer of the account of the journey ofQgier 
of Ariglure, recalling that Joppa whs the scene of the activities of St. 
Peter, remarked, "Pilgrims ait accustomed to sleep in a chapel of St. 
Peter, where there's nothing in a decent condition/**' Once in the 
cave, the pilgrim found that Ills bedstead was the native rock, and 
uncleanly rock at that. Before he put his mattress down lie had to 
scmb and brush. The Saracens, Jews, and native Christians of the 
locality were quick to seize the opportunity of making money,, and 
flocked to tlit cave with drinking water, fruit, and straw for bedding, 
which last must have proved quite saleable. Tie- reason for such 
protracted incarceration was that it took a considerable time to 
register the pilgrims, to compute the La* due for admission, the tai 
on the safe-conduct, and the amount due for hire of" Hie riding 
animals, and to present the bill to the shipm aster of the pilgrim 
vessel, Jt may he added that canon Casola, who had cultivated 
ftfendly relation* with the patronuSj had heard all about the cave T 
and preferred to pass the time on the galley until notified to land. 

At tast the great hour arrived. Sometimes it came early in the 
morning, at others late in the afternoon/ 2 But whatever the hour, 
the Mamiuk guards herded the pilgrims together and marched them 
off to a spot where their mounts were assembled- Their arrival 
produced great confusion; three or four donkey boys would 
surround one pilgrim, each asserting his own merits and those of his 
beast and denigrating those of his rfrafc. Many of the pilgrims, un- 
used to donkeys with makeshift saddles h were thrown, so that the 
scene must lujve resembled a badly run rodeo, with mounted riders 
on unfamiliar animals dashing about and running into their com- 
rades,, and dismounted riders sitting on the sand or being helped up 
by the donkey boys, who asked a tip for their efforts*. Finally, 
however, the party moved off in a cloud of dust, the dragoman and 
officials riding ahead, then the pilgrims on their donkeys^ and 
finally the servants of the Saracen officials bringing up rite rear. 

It was h three-hour ride to their first halting piace, Ram la 
(Rama, ar-Ramlah). Before reaching it they were forced to dismount 

4 1 irTJft, in The Ami? Iffrittge, p. 204. 

42. Cimnn CbwJa's cuiveti departed K raspers {PHgrimag*. p. 236). 

45. Aiad-rf-Dln saint ah faboot L L«7) ftftafe OirLstuiu to iLde mi dorsca or mulct In 
Egypt. Tits La* was wc repealed by tbc MamLui. dynasty, who julcd Worthae ftom Cairo; 
»» A. 5. THElM, TTrt Caiipiaaml Ihtir jVonJtpifcn, Svbfecti (Oxford, 1930), p. 12 1. 
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and carry their bafigage on their shoulders." At Ramla they Found 
more comfortable housing in the hospice donated by FluJip III the 
Good, duke of Burgundy (141 9-14671, and served by the Franciscans 
of Mt. Si on. [t had a narrow entrance, but within its layout was of 
caravansary style, with a central courtyard, a fountain in the center, 
and roofed apartments On 3] I sides, [n these they put down their 
mattresses on straw peddled by the people of Ramla and prepared to 
spend the night. An important figure now enters the scene, tlie 
Custos of the Holy Land, /e Fire Gardien, the head of the Franciscan 
religious house on Mt. Sion, This official was to he regarded as the 
guide s counselor, and friend to ah pilgrims. He had some influence 
with Mostem officialdom, and his experience with thousands of 
pilgrims made his. counsel to the newcomer invaluable. The friars 
under him acted as guides to the sacred sites, and were prepared to 
admit serious cases of illness to their infirmary. 

It was customary for the Custos to meet all pilgrim ships at Joppa. 
and at the hospital at Ramla to deliver a lecture about conduct and 
wise behavior in a country ruled by infidels, Felix Fahii, standing 
beside the Custos, Francis Suriano, translated his Latin into German 
for the benefit of his fellow pilgrims, most of whom were of that 
nation. The advice given was most pertinent, and indeed the manuals 
issued to troops who served in Algeria and Tunisia in World War II 
largely Tepeat the Franciscans* instructions. <1) The Custos was 
empowered to absolve from excommunication anyone who had 
failed to obtain permission from ecclesiastical authority to make the 
journey; any so situated should present himself at the close of the 
lecture, (2) No pilgrim should walk alone about the holy piaces with- 
out a Saracen guide. (3) Pilgrims should avoid stepping over Saracen 
graves; an act offensive to the Moslems, who believe it disturbs the 
dead. (4) A pilgrim must never return a blow struck by a Saracens if 
struck > one should complain to the Custos or the dragoman. 
(5) Pilgrims must not chip off souvenirs from the Holy Sepulcher or 
other sacred buildings, or deface walls by drawing their coats of arms 
or writing their names upon lhem r Saracens resent such conduct and 
regard the offenders as foofs, (6) Pilgrims should visit holy places in 
an orderly manner, not attempt to outrun one another to get there 
first. There is time enough for all to pay devotion. (7) Pilgrims 
should not Jaugh together as they walk about, as Saracens are- 
suspicious of laughter. Above all, one must not laugh at or with the 

44. C*E0l* [p- 23-7) say* that It was became thuy weia pruning i Modem rem* [tiff ; Fttul 
(VII, 346), t>«inP!j= Ipfidtls vrilJ noi «uhi« ChrbciuH eatw liig their lawn mounted, iinkis 
at nigju. 
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Saracen men and bays; mischief may arise, to") Pilgrims should not.' 
gaze upon any woman, as all Saracens- are Exceedingly jealous. 
(9) Should a woman beckon to a pilgrim to enter a house, lie must 
not do so, lest he be robbed or slaim.(lO) It is dangerous to give a 
Saracen wine to drink, even when Tie asks for some, as lie is likely to 
become mad and attack the giver. (11) Each must keep the ass 
assigned, and not exchange it for another^ unless with the driver's 
consent. (12) A nobEeman should beware of revealing his nobility to 
Saracens j it is imprudent. (13) No pilgrim should ever wear a white 
turban or wind a while cloth about his bead, since that color is worn 
by Saracens alone. (14) No pilgrim may carry arms or even have a 
knife about him T as the infidels will relieve him of either. (15) It is 
dangerous to form a friendship with Saracens, for they are 
treacherous. One must not, even in jest ever touch tlie beard of a 
Saracen or his turban, for tliis is a disgrace jimor^g them. (16) If any 
possessions are left lying around, they will vanish. (17) PiEgrims 
should never drink wine in the presence of a Saracen. To see one 
doing so arouses envy,, hecause wine is forbidden them. (IS) Pilgrims 
should have no financial dealings with Saracens, German Jews, or 
native Christians, all of whom cheat and rob unwary pilgrims. 

(19) When pilgrims make agreements with Saracens, let them never 
Lose their tern nets, but rather maintain the character of a Christian. 

(20) No pilgrim should ever enter a mosque. (21) One should not 
laugh at a Saracen at prayer Tor they do not laugh at Christians so 
engaged. (22) Pilgrims should not blame the Cu^tos if they are 
detained at Ramla or anywhere eise. This is the fault of the Saracens 
lC who do what they please in these matters, not what is convenient to 
us, ,H (23) One should not grudge paying money to free oneself from 
annoyances, but give without grum Wing. (24) The pilgrims must give 
something to the hospice where they now are (Rapnla), for its up- 
keep. (25) The pilgrimji must make a donation to (he poor convent 
of the Franciscans at Mf. Sion h whose inmates act as their guides 
into and out of the Holy Land, who dwell amoiig the infidels for the 
benefit of their fellow Christians, and who are prepared to nurse sick 
pilgrims in their own Int1mlary. ,,^ 

Having received this good advice from one thoroughly conversant 
with the country, its customs, and its people, the pilgrims, after 
several days' delay, rode over the stony and hilly road to Jerusalem. 
To men and women of the present age, separated by the passage of 

« . Fafcri. in PfTS r V|l, U T-ISi . 
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centuries from medieval ways of thinking and feeling, the first sight 
of the holy city would be exhilarating, but those who fust gazed 
upon it in tliose days were stirred to their very depths. Some feli 
upon their knees, while tears of liappiness ran down (heir cheeks. In 
Fabri's party the priests and monks raised the Te Deum. George 
Guccis party took off their shoes and went barefoot." 6 Canon 
Casola, however, gave way to no such emotional displays, l tiqd 
willing, «t an early hour we reached the holy city of Jerusalem, 
almost dead of heat and thirst, and those dogs made ns dismount 
outside the city."* 17 Quite clearly the good canon loved Ins comfort. 
Before entering through the Fish Gate (Gate of Joppa) below the 
Tower of rtovLd, all pilgrims were again rechecked by the dragoman 
and the Moslem gatekeepers. With ah present and accounted for, the 
party, preceded by some of the religious of Mt, Sion, entered the 
city, and eventually reached the church of the Holy Sepulcher. There 
they were told by one of the Franciscans that the place where they 
were was the holiest in the world. Many gave way completely to their 
emotions; tears, prostrations, screams, and breast-beatings echoed in 
the narrow court before the doorway r Fortunately entrance at that 
time was not on the agenda. 

The final stop on the day of entry was at what had once been the 
hospital of the Knights of St. John, and is now the Muristan. Saladin 
had lodged there after the fall of Che city, but in subsequent years it 
had been allowed to fail into decay. While not the most comfortable 
Of domiciles^ it was the only pkive capable of housing 250 people. It 
did have a roof and many chambers or stalls. "* Jn these stalls the 
pilgrims placed their mattresses, often upon the straw they had 
purcliased, and took their meals in amall groups, paying local 
merchants to cater for them. More influential or wealthier pilgrims 
were able to arrange accommodations through the dragoman. Priests 
of Hit party were always guests of the convent of Mt r Sjon, where 
they fared well. 

The day after their arrival, bavins assisted at an early mass h the 
pilgrims, led by two Franciscans and the dragoman, bejan die visits 
of the "holy circuit." Setting out before dawn from the porch of the 

4G. -'PUciimaeis fiiuiftln C^cci the floly Flaws." £nuia. T. BclkriitL artd E. Hdade. in 
Wfit to fosHofy Places ... fit 1384, pp. 91-156 (Jeru»l*ni, 1948). p. 137. 
i7 r f}tpjfnase, p. 344, 

43. Cr. NEdialai ai MmHmi h Ubsf penpiKSIlOllSt ad fo£a Saacla, od Lean LsBTJiml IS 
"ELclitnn du pclejinjpi a ^fuuIhii <fc Nk*jJaa Jc M*rUHU r jioUbe iLalieu {UHUMV in 
ROL, III (lS9S h Itpl. l'SGI), 613: "quod hosphaJs- il'm ■ - -VHt btfatlclum jlta£rikjtf. «E 
jniiafciLo . . r m«to "wo est tuicum una lamia magrw et |r>nsa an lar^a, cam coJumjmds In 
madia at cum plu ri hus CD|Ytcrl& in dUJlmi iduihiI pucoprimi.'" 
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church of the Holy SepuJcher, they proceeded along the Via 
Dolorosa to the Gate of Ephraim (or of St, Stephen), crossed the 
Kidron to the garden of Gechsemacte, and descended the Mount of 
Olives. Coming down h they passed the- tomb of Absalom and con- 
tinued to the pool of E3i]oam„ whence> passing south of the city 
through the vale of Hinnom, they ascended to Mt, Sion. 4 ' Alt 
through the journey tfiere were halting-places to be visited by the 
devout, at which indulgences were to be secured. Some spots 
possessed greater spiritual sianifieanec tlmn other* leas notable in 
sacred history. A halt at one of the former tarried a plenary in- 
dulgence {ab.wilutio cufpae el pcenae) for past sins; at one of those of 
less significance, a temporal indulgence of 7 years, 320 days. Both 
kinds of indulgence were dependent on the recipients* vere penltitnti- 
bus et confesses. 

The following sites on the "holy circuit" were visited by all 
pilgrims (spots that provided a temporal indulgence are designated 
"T N , with a T" against those affording a plenary ">): (1) the entry 
into the holy city (P); (2) the spot where the three Marys cried out at 
the sight of Jesus bearing the cross (T); (3) the house where the 
Virgin had gone to schout (T); (4) the spot where the Virgin fainted 
as her son bore the cross (T); (5 J the house wluere the Virgin was 
born (T): (6) the house of Herod (IV 1 O) the valley of Kidron 
(Jehoshapliat?) (T), (S)the site where Stephen was stoned, st the 
upper end of the valley (T); (9) the church containing the tomb of 
the Virgin on the farther side of the valley; payment for entrance was 
demanded by the Saracens (V); OQ) the grotto of the Agony (!)■ 
(El) the spot in the garden of Gctbsemane at which Jesus left his 
disciples in order to pray (T); ( 1 2} the place where the Jews captured 
Jesus CD, aid the place nearby where Peter cut off the ear of the 
high priest's servant (T); f i 3 > the place wliere the Virgin ascended to 
heavem throwing, as she did so> her girdle to St. Thomas (T)i 
(14) the spot on which Jesus stood as he wept over the fate of 
Jerusalem (T); (15) the spot where the angel announced to the Vir- 
gin her approaching death, and gave her a palm leaf as spiritual com- 
fort CO; (16) the mount of Hl Galilee 7 ' + where Jesus appeared to the 

*9- flOHWtLtlKt Hit QldfT Of vJfJtBtJotl v*rle4, pOSSlHy becnyss of Modern -objcctinni 
at a paiLicBlar lime- to tiia uiual nrdtr. Kichnlii at Mj.rr.anL, FrEKvjfcjUi, and QuKila 
fallowed, with miy minor variations, the path, described □have. Other pilurim:. as SolLi! 
tells hi iS.es Metsag&ict, pp. 191-142) followed naaihtt ordar, g&Jiuj fltat to tiic courcof. of 
ML, Sforl, and LO \tt Holy aVpulLhar Ln the tf**nlnfcof Lh* flirt* day. tf. BaBittt, Vilff to 'kf 
Hoiy Pisces, pp. 9-11. 

! 0. Tli* SOUK* tut UiJl irtatfcirtj H NielkHAS of MnrlOrkJJrc ROi„ ]] [ r 6 L 3-St 9. 

$ I. "Damui HworJis qite non sunt uitqre. ehtu( fuerunt, ad qua non pftuimus intrant" 
tfbid.. 111,613.). 
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disciples after his resurrection (T); " (17) the Mount of Olives, from 
which Jesus ascended into heaven (P); (IS) the spot where the 
apostles composed tilt creed (T); f I ^) tJie spot where Jesus taught 
the apostles the Lord's Prayer (T); (.20) the spot where St. James the 
Less died (T)i (20 BctJipLisvgp, where Jesus mounted tlie ass's colt 
(T); (22) the spring in the valley of Kfdron in wlucli the Virgin 
washed fhc garments of the infant Jesus CD; (23) the pool of Siloam, 
where Jesus sent the- blind man to wash his eyes (T). Near this was 
the place where the Jews were alleged to Eiave sawed the prophet 
Isaiah, asunder with a wooden saw (T). 

It never seems to have occun-ed to any of the authors who 
describe their journeys in the Holy Land that some of the shrjnes or 
sites they visited were fraudulent. Thus Nicholas of Martoni visited & 
spot neaT Henron where Adam was said to have been created, and 
solemnly reports that he did so. 5 3 Frescobaldi assures us that "at the 
foeainnin& of the ascent to Mt. Olivet, is where Our Lady gave the 
cincture to St, Thomas, when she went into heaven." " Nicholas of 
Martoni explains that St. Thomas, arriving "de partibus Indie," was 
late for the funeral, but the Virgin in her ascent to the skies "projecit 
suam zonam beato Thome."" The pilgrim came piously inclined to 
the Holy Land. When shown a shrine or site mentioned in Holy Writ, 
or around which a tradition had formed, lie was in no position, nor 
Nad lie any inclination, to disagree with hia Franciscan guide. Indeed h 
the Franciscan himselF was in nr> position to question sacred 
tradition. He had been sent to his present post not to question hut to 
believe, and to lead others to believe, and his monastic education had 
taught him not to criticize but to accept. Among the authors who 
wrote of their Palestinian journeys there was no disposition to 
question the authenticity Of any iocuS sinifUS, and where the more 
literate took no exception to wliat was told them others were 
scarcely likely to. There need be no doubt that the pilgrims "believed 
all they were told, and would have believed more had it been told 
them."" 

51, TTk nortturri crest (tie Medtit of Oii™? k wid to have b«n called ""tJaJitae," and 
(wrcnefrj believed m pilgrim times to fc»*e been 111* 5f at M *McJi Jesu? directed bu 

diacipl" to meet Uim after hi] resurrection; ,cc 5- Merrill, "GJilee, Mountain in," in J J men; 
Kiirin£i,ed. n A Dictlpitvy tfthd Btf>Ui , , , , II (New Vert, 1 8991, 102. 

53. ROL, III, iliz "In □ II is- parribux dicti moutii eal I delis ubl Devi crearil primurr* 
twin in em Addam 

54. Villi to tht Holy Ptrtei, p. 12. 

55. NkhoJas of XfartonJ. in ROL, Ell. £14. 

S4. Sarv^. In Tht Arab Heritage, p.. An «iucp(ian. ro ttili generalization m\a*. be 
jttajla in lfi4 taie Lnuit i>l" AoctukImmlu'I.; bja "Voyag* a Jeruiaiftrri.'' ROL, 1, 242, 24(5. 
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The pilgtim + s path ended at Mt. Sion, with the Franciscan convent 
on its summit- [n its church were a few sacred spots which the 
pilgrims would feel obiifij&d to see because of the indulgences there to 
be acquired* and outside that sanctuary were many more holy places. 
Inside the church was the altar where Jesus gave hi* disciples holy 
comm union {T); to its left was the place where he washed their feet 
(P). Outside the chuTuh were the place where the Holy Ghost 
descended upon tht apostles at f entecost (P), the spot where St. 
Thomas professed his belief in the resurrection (P) p Uie place of 
prayer where the Virgin resorted for the fourteen years she survived 
Jesus (T), the place where St, Matthew became an apostle (T), the 
spot where St. John the Evangelist celebrated mass before- the Virgin 
(T). the place where the Virgin was translated to heaven (P)„ and 
many others accorded temporal indulgences, such as the spot where 
the water used in the washing of the disciples' feet was heated. 

Inspiring and awesome as such sites must have been h the goal and 
crown of every pilgrim's journey was the tomb of Christ, Generally 
two visits were made to the church of the Holy Sepulchcr t their 
tuning probably having been dependent on the convenience of the 
Moslem guardians of the building. As fliey entered, the pilgrims were 
enumerated by the Saracens and their own interpreter. One of these 
two visits was made at nightfall, for they were to be at their 
devotions all night long. When they were all safely in, the Moslem 
guardians locked the doors. The candles with which they had been 
furnished were lit and> led by the friars of Mt. Sion h the devout 
visitors formed a procession to visit the many holy sites h starting with 
the reddish and black stoue on wluch the Savior's body was laid 
preparatory to its anointing (PJ, the chapel of the Virgin (P), and the 
spot where Mary Magdalen beheld Jesus, wiiom she toot for a 
gardener fT>," On leaving the chapel the procession, singing 
appropriate anthems and chanting litanies, entered the body of the 
church." They visited the Career Christi (T)> the chapel of the 
Dividing of the Vestments (T), the chapel of the Column (T), and the 
sloping subterranean spot where Helena found the three crosses 
(P). ** The procession nest wound its way up the etone staircase to 

ST. Tilt YafJOUt f*]a.tlOai irf [hri pSyiinnapj-i dinar Frum Gnu anntfiBj at 10 Ifiv tnHui Jn 

which the mcrcd allei were visited. Nidiobi <sf M*rtcm i wJdrtifty vbLted tihe Holy SepuLdier 
bott) befwe and after (he- trip Co tto Jordan. Fathcj: FabrJ vJeJtsd the □cfBtther, wilttfld th* 
Via Dnlama, and made a second visit to die Sepirichw after hn wilfc, Cmon C*»kw«it 
Gilt [□ Uie Septifclier, ihen In BctfilEhcoi, and ipuzi la ibrSqndcbEr. 

it. la ttl& dlUEth Bl* Holy SfiputduSJ- iE&dt wis llilAkt Uie dome ortha if s=, in Uiat Ifin 
prtiMSaiuD was at Ehls pbml entering Ehe nave. 

59. NechjolBE of Hirloni (ROL, III h £19) jeports that Ujc three crosses wait brou^hr to 
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tJic elevated rock of Calvary > 50 where are the cavities in the rock 
into which the three crosses were thmst r One part of the small chapel 
belonged to the greek Orthodox, the Other to the Roman Catholic 
church. Within the former was the orifice in which the Savior*! cross 
u/85 incited (P>. *' At the altar of that part of the chapel that 
belonged to the Romanists, mass was celebrated and the party re- 
ceived communion (FX 

The high point of the pilgrimage was the entry into the Holy 
Sepulcher itself. EVesent-day guidebooks often describe the ap- 
pearance of tilt Sepulcher us it was in crusading and post-crusading 
days. One entered the little vestibule to the tomb called the chapel of 
the Angel (10 by 7 feet), because it was believed that on that spot 
the angel announced to the holy women the fact of the resurrection. 
At the end. of this chapel there is an opening four feet high by which 
one enters the Seputcher chamber, which had room for four or five 
persons and no more (P). * a The tomb of the. Savior ii covered by a 
marbJc slab, to guard againsit such souvenir hunters as James of 
Verona or Leonard Frescohaldi,-" On that slab it was allowable to 
say mass* as canon Casola did On August 8, 1 494. 6A When a large 
body of pilgrims visited the church t it was necessary for the 
Franciscan guide*) to separate the group into three companies, select 
from each a priest to. sey msss, and allot to each company one of 
three altars, that of Calvary , that of the chapel of the Virgin^ or that 
of the Sepulcher. One can well believe that the traveler who heard 
mass at the Sepulcher Of his Lord enjoyed the si/mmum honum o( 
his entire journey -perhaps of all his life. Hut all great moments pass, 
and early in the morning the Moslem guardians of the church opened 
its doors- and ordered them out. 

After following the pilgrims in some detail as they trudged about 
Jerusalem, our accounts of two side trips, to Bethlehem and to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, will be brief. Bethlehem, distant some five 

;hc ctiapei erf Cite. Vit£in and a unrpsz was ptjiwrj gn each one in turn, Urtier placed upon (lie 
true ergs, the OTTpH rcvlncd, (JKHfLne. Jl3 pmubHuvsta. 

50- C»"la. I'FUgrimjrgr, p. laj-j (he slaiic&se was. of wood. 

* !. James cif Verwi*, Ltb*f pir«gfirtHlkvtit r ed. flCmhrnLd RdEiricrii as JL Lc PieJcrin^gcdu 

rookie iitgiiilifi JattHjBs da Virnnc (1 in RQL. HI (189*. jcpr. 19S4}, iS^dtHuritBs 
hon 1 he itato pLccM af the rack cf Ctf/niy iE Jetlcs by aettlfl( IlLe fellow fL&rlma lii lmd Urn 
twn Greet OrJhodos guantLacig aw*y temporarily. 

32 Nicholas of MajrtOnI {kOL r Ul, 6IBJ: "rum ul capa* niji frsMe rju.|nquc JlMlblUlil ,h i. 
Catab (FtigrimKgt, p. 271): "'When four pctSOJla al* bl lEie id id UciJe chapel [hum ix nn ivwil 
Tar rminc, It il entered by a hoJc r a£ tlldC ta rtO drtQf r aj*d a man huz io slcmp (really jn order 

tn-tnrcr £lieie." 

fi3. VHii at ikcif^fPisKff, p. 71. 
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miles from Jerusalem, the pilgrims would reach after a short ride: 
canon Casola assures us that it was a hot one. In the basilica dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, the usual misses were offered at tlie grotto of 
the Nativity and at the Manger, cradle of the newborn babe. Plenary 
indulgence was to be had at both places. The trip to Bethlehem 
lasted not more than three days. 

A trip to the Jordan was a more serious affair. The road to it ran 
through the stony passes of the Judeaji mountains, the very locality 
where thieves attacked the traveler whom the good Samaritan 
rescued,* 1 The existence of such thieves infesting the route neces- 
sitated a military escort under the command of a Mamluk. A Atop 
was: made at the Fountain of the Apostles (some two miles from 
Jerusalem), but there was no [one tarrying anywhere, for their 
Moslem guards hurried Ihem on,* fi Jericho (twenty-two miles from 
Jerusalem) did not detain them, and the- convoy pushed on to the 
Jordan, sis miles distant. Those who wished were allowed to bathe in 
the river, and nearly all filled bottles with the holy water to cany 
back with them (T), Sometimes the trip to the Jordan was extended 
to its outlet in tlie Dead Sea, the siglit of which filled the pilgrims 
with horror, for they remembered tlie submerged cities and 
pecctttum sodomitfeum , Gucci reports tliat "they say that this water 
holds up nothing, and that every living thing sinks, wood and the 
lightest thing."* 7 Tlie convoy returned home, stopping at the 
fountain of Elish#, who had changed water once bitter to sweet, and 
the Mount of Quarantine, where Jesus had fasted in the wilderness. 
Then, after passing thTougli Bethany, they reached Jerusalem, 
thoroughly exhausted from two strenuous days. But fatigued though 
they were, they were eager to reauh Joppa and see the galley that 
would tsfcc them home. 

One must conclude that, between Venetians, Moslems, and 
Franciscans, the pilgrimage business was on the whole well run. 
Despite all the complaints about delays and illicit charges, the pilgrim 
saw what he had come to see, and saw it in a brief time. Canon 
Casola was just nine days over a month in the Holy Land. Nicholas of 
Martoni, who made the much longer pilgrimage by visiting Cairo and 
Sinai, was ashore just over three months. James of Verona visited not 

6S. Nithulafi ttl Hkrlnni. in ROL. IK, (30: "per montci et ™Jks montium petrajB* ct 

mgbuoai ulna, quaoi died pouaL" 

46. {bid. ; "ambulantcj quaxi tota no; bo et dbfl." 

47, Vilit to tits Hot? Heat, p. 134. A. U. M. Jomu, " , DuaJ 5m;' in Cha/nbcn' 
£V)*riflPH*Jii, *d. P IV CLDQdDri, 1WJJ, 4QQ, aya "Hi* witer ii so buajrnjit lhat balliori 
cannot Eink"\ evidently GiklL tamer btthaA in it 
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only Jerusalem but Sinai and Cairo as well, and finished his travels by 
taking Ship from Rejrut, after hiving visited Damascus and passed 
through Galilee, yet his stay lasted only a few days over two months, 
Quite frequently there were delays in the plans for the return. 
Often tlie Moslems, reluctant to let such wealthy paying guests 
escape, invented pretexts that halted the exit from Jerusalem. Or 
there arose misunderstandings between the shipmaster and the 
Custos of the Holy Land on one part and the governor of Jerusalem 
on the other. One is unable at times to decide whether the misunder- 
standing was accidental or intentional.*" Casola and his fellow 
travelers waited eight days with their luggage packed before their 
galley was allowed to sail, passing six of those days at Rumla un- 
certain whether or when they would be allowed to leave- the country. 
Hut finally clearance was given, and the galley hoisted sail, weighed 
anchor, and pointed its prow westward. It did not leave, however, 
with al! those it had brought for some remained under the care of 
the Franciscans of Mt. Sion H too ill to travel; others* more frail and 
elderly, would never return. Heat, exhaustion, and the crowded 
schedule had been too much. 

It is difficult to assess with precision the effect upon Europe of 
these centuries of pilgrimage. Did those who returned bring back 
with them ideas that would radically alter for their fellow 
countrymen accustomed ways of thinking and living? In minor ways 
the answer is yes, Small conveniences which the east had revealed to 
them were acquired for their own lives. Fashions, appetites, and 
desires which their journeys had shown them were adopted or trans- 
planted. By and large, however, the answer must be no. The pilgrim 
went out a Catholic Christian and returned a more rigid one. 
Certainly there was not much meeting of minds between Christian 
pilgrim and Moslem inhabitant. To the pilgrim the occupants of 
Palestine were either "Moors" or "Saracens " two terms which served 
to characterize all Moslems with whom they came in contact, regard- 
less of whether rhey were Arabs, Kurds, or Turks, or the natives of 
Palestine, descendants of the Canaanites. The pilgrims were not 
interested in distinctions of language or nationality. 

Some comments reveal Christian opinion of the religion and 
manner of their unwilling hosts. One pilgrim, an Englishman who 
was in Palestine in 1345, said that he would be willing to narrate 

Sometime^ ttiwo wjb cgnfEd of lutfigrity between tltt gavasioi of Jerusalem artd 
bis cc underpay of 0^4, Hfld flltlnmitl J hi tflt CUd (he kll#i had to gjv# *'ny. Lhti pi^ccima 
wjd|e4 dti store until Tk did. 
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briefly their habits and appearance to any one who wished to hear 
about them, 

Their cLcttuRE ia tinen exclusively, They do not <(jmli or smonthr their hair, 
nor do they put on shoes. The upper part of their thighs a'e swathed down to 
the curve of the lep. They wear stuff of carpet malarial instead af shoes,, so that 
this stuFf does not cover the heel or the reur portion of the soJe of the foot, so 
that their ahoce as they ^alk always make their fe=t ^*(t«; and this was pre- 
scribed to thorn by that worst counterfeit of sanc(ity t Mohammed , , , . At head 
or jaecl: they wear no coverini tirueas a linen cloth ^Qund jryund thkfcly many 
tJjuBa. Wherever they may be, at certain hour* of th.* day, on titndad tineas they 
prostrate theraacLvea to the fround and famine south th&y worship God devoutLy. 
And if [ may trespass upon nature's secret^ they urinate as wtnn**t do. In tkelj 
mosques five or sJx loud-mouthed, fellows mount up through the- day and. night 
rtouiS h and tu thren directions of the cornprua, the laar being omitted , shout Out 
with strong, voices. Instead of bfclls. They [the Saracens.] thfek alE world ly 
ricious appetites.* 9 

Few pilgrims ever saw the inside of a mosque. They were ignorant, 
therefore, of what went on within it. Any who were caught inside its 
walls had the alterative of embracing Islam or death.™ Tlie 
wester iters were quick to notice in Jerusalem the absence of beLls„ to 
whose rii^ing so much of their religious life was attuned; Fabri tells 
us that there is a commandment in the Koran not to use them. Tlie 
functions of the bell were taken aver by the muezzin five times a day 
and once in the evening, 71 The Romanticists Loved to dwell upon (he 
musical and penetrating resonance of (be muezzin's call, as it echoed 
from the mijuret at sunset. It bad no such churm for the medieval 
pilgrim. Canon Casola, while admiring the beli tower nf the lord of 
Ram la (then quite useless), tells us that dtiruig (Lie night t man stood 
on Et, "who, to my hearing, did nothing but yelp/ 1 72 James of 
Veronfl I tad an equally unpleasant experience, for at the hour of 
compline he heard from the same tower <h clamare tres Sarratenos 

S3, ■"rtuiendiuju cmUisdaro Anjlici Terram Sflnttam . ■ .wiitnncii (1S44-J.5V in Bibtl- 
(hr™ bi<?-Mt>JH?srsfiw dtfb Terra Stnin. . . . =4. O- CatulxHiub. CV (gtjatajecHJ, 1913), 
450451. 

7f>. See Hie aeoomiL uf Ibe "oiAirynkmi" in CiiiO {L345J of OnC LMbUS, a French 
FcanciiLan, *hh> tuitLWHl £ aicgqag id blrl ul-a c£4igf6£acjoiL tuiiLCIirLscLm (in. Bthtiotmt . . ■ 

Jells Terra Santa, cd. CMubovLch, TV, 39D-392). The chranLdrr or the pi runup ftf OilfiJ 

□f AnjJuKr leLuunti thit hU pariy was iitonrjltttf: by the. twajurj 1 and cLcantlnesa of the 
jnosquo-s in Cairo, ind Isy theii Jnmpj and maiMa door J-, uul admiltbd that Sartfittt 
cvarutf« r "unlik* Godile cfupds lit Che entire abiance of jculjrtiir« h paJn(irm, or jilrJing:. 
lou Id MiU an beajtitu] in Uig amplscLty ut whLl* unpuljitid plaster" (SavaJC, hi "Pit Arab 

71. IL Maa. Ttite(macb jMjeffJrtatta," ed. J. CM. Lauiuit be appendi* to P&esritiaiorvt 
metfii e&ri uwtuor (2nd ed. h Lcipzie, E S73-.V p. 12; "Loco campsnnnim nrtoone Jiunlur. ?a- 
cuiiu vocatHMiem uuent soUanptfiatcj ad ctc-leuani conraiice." 

HfVpmiit** P. 249. 
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terribiliter illam legem pesslrnam et execrahilem Mahometi." 73 The 
anonymous fourteenth-century Englishman is no less severe: "in 
their mosqnes five or sis ribald fellows ascend throng]] the hours of 
night and day, turning to all directions of the horizon h except the 
last, shouting with resonant clam orin£S h instead of bells." 14 Fresco- 
baldi is no less censorious; "and On the steeples stand their chaplains 
and clerics day and night, who shout when it h the hour, just as we 
ring. And their shouting is to bless God and Mohammed; then they 
5H.y- increase and multiply, and other dishonest words. >,TS His 
companion Gucci tells the same story; "all their churches have 
steeples but no bells: and when the hour comes, a man maunts the 
steeple, and that of the- principal church of the city begins to shout 
and to praise God t and so do all the others on the other steeples: and so 
many are they throughout the city that when they all begin to shout, it 
would seem a riot has broken out in the city, Tliey lialt several times n 
and then they begin again.* 1 ™ Gucci objected to the noise; Simon Sigoli 
was more affected by the moral contertt of the muezzin's message; 
"when they wish to notify that it is the- ninth hour, the priests of the 
mosques go up the towers, and there where the cupola af the tower 
begins there is outside a wooden gallery, and they go around this 
gallery three: limes, shouting at the top of their voices that it is nine, 
at the same time recounting something of the dishonest life of 
Mohammed and of his companions .... Then they shout: do such a 
thing, which would be dishonest to write down just as distinctly as 
they say it; increase and multiply so the law of Mohammed increases 
and multiplies." " One may observe that Sigoli h s church encouraged 
the same practice which the muezzins urged, but with more 
propriety and reticence. 

Another practice disgusted the pilgrim historians. Moslem law 
enjoins perfect bodily cleanliness before one prays. Consequently 
they proceed to wash any part of Lhe body they helieve in need of 
washing- to the disapproval of the westerners: "Sarraceni nunquam 
loquuntur mingendo et reputant pro magna iniuria sic loqui, et 
quando mingunt curvancur sicut miilicres, cf habent ex lege, et 
tergere anum cum laptde, et multas alias stulticias facinnL"" James 
of Verona is no less shocked by these liabits of ablution : +l ante 
oracionem servant illud turpissimum documenturru quod dedit tis,. 

73. Iar.it! of V«joru> In ROL. [II, IB! 

74. In fib&vma , , , delta Terra c<A. f>jlutH>*K* , TV, 4$ I. 

75. Visit ro tfivtttiiy Piavts. p-41. 
7fi. ibid,, p.m. 

77. VinggiQ ai Mpnte Sinai, ad. fj±xare An^dini (riaranoc, 1444), \inni. T. J3ellarini irtd 
E. Hoaflc in Vim to the Hafy Pbtet ...in i3S4, pp. 137-201 [ Jw ualcm, 1 p. lit. 
1 S. Loan to RrtfteduHiart, 1a ROL, I, 27 J . 
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quia prime lavant manus h postea pedes, postc-a faciem, posies, virllia 
sua et mem brum genitaie, -et hoc publicc coram omnibus, et alio 
modo nan orarent, nise prius facerent hanc enormem ablucioncm, 
quod cat abhOminabiie in natura et in O^ni lefie," 79 rhietmar, who 
made the voyage to Palestine and Sinai in 1217, h more objective 
and laconic: "Religiosi vero Sarraccni ad quamlibcf horam sclent se 
lavare aqua, vei sabulo, si deluerit aqua, Jncipicntes a capite, faciem 
lavant, deinde brachia, manus, crura, pedes, pudibunda ct anum. 
P&stea vadunt orare, et numquam orant sine venia.^ Multas venias 
futiunL. Versus meridiem orant. Tundunt pectora sua, et in pup- 
plico 41 et altis vodbus-. Super paunos quadra Eos, quos semper sub 
tingulo suo secum portunt, venias querunt. et in veniis terrain fronte 
pulsant/ ,K 

Most pilgrims, however, did not bother to describe t]ie religi cms. or 
social customs of the folk whose land they visited, Canon Casola has 
one word for any and all Moslems— "dogs/ h Gucci complains of his 
scurvy treatment at Damascus, and Sigoti corroborates him,* 3 Louis 
of Roehechouart, bishop of Saintes, has no stories of overcharging or 
insult; apparently he experienced httle difficulty in going- where he 
wanted to go when he wanted to go there, but he saw lit tit good in 
Moslems: "Sarraceni qui habitant in Siria et Egipto Barbarica 1 usque 
ad Asiam Minorem, sunt gentes bestiales/ 1 HH A more fair-minded 
observer {a Ricold of Monte Croee. He says that he wilJ speak, briefly 
of certain works of perfection among the Saracens, more to the 
shame of Christians than to the commendation of those heathens. He 
praises their zeal for study t their faithfulness and devotion in prayer, 
their charity and kindness to the poor, and their legacies to provide 
ransoms for captives held by Christians. He is struck by their 
reverence for the name of the deity, their extreme gravity and tiie 
propriety of theft bearing, their affability to strangers, their perfect 
hospitality, and the peace they maintain with one another, and 
concludes, "the words written above we have not put down for the 
commendation of the Saracens, but for the shame of the Christians, 
who are unwilling to perform for the law of life, what the damned do 
for the law of death." 8 * 

79, lh L.!bCT[hCTCsrin4tkiiui 7 n ' mRQk, III, 26*- 

80. Vtnta, dfifrosd by rWcdiHir'i alitor Lmcm aijptttiiun flexion* (p- 5 2, □□. .136). 
at. Laurent (p. 12, hp. J 31) £Ont[ii*ritj: "Lkngua L-itlna cftrfanie ™v±*ifc4Daiit iocttik 

S"J. ""'FKrKgnny.liu,'* p. E2. 

83. Viiii la the Hal? «WtfJ h pp. 143-144 {Gucci) and 1*1 (Sigall), 
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All pilgrim^ to whom the fating enjoined by the Roman church 
meant real deprivation, express their surprise and horror at Moslem 
behavior during tlie feast of Ramadan. Bishop Louis- informs, us that 
"they [the Moslems] eat nothing until a star appears in the 
sky . , . but through the whole night they eat and are giver over to 
riot and wantonness, eating flesh and fish at the same time.*' James 
of Verona is equally horrified at the Moslem idea of a fast. "He 
[ Mohammed [ taught that they should fast on the first moon of the 
month of May because Moses fasted on that moon , . - and when the 
Saracens fast, they eat or drEnk nothing the whole day, but at 
evening they begin to eat and drink the whole night through flesh 
and a-ny kind of food they wisli 1 following those most vile teachings, 
of that Mohammed."" Sigoli is less reticent titan the bishop and 
James; "The Saracens make one Lent a year t which begins with the 
first quarter of the moon winch comes after the month of September 
and lasts 30 days, and. all the day they neither eat nor drink; then in 
the evening, when the star? appear in the sky, everyone begins to eat 
meat and everything they like, and they eat all night. And each priest 
of every people goes about three times in the night with a small drum 
playing for his people, Calling his faithful by name, saying Eat and 
sleep not, and do such a thing well. tJnat is of luxury, that the law of 
Moliammed be Increased; and so they live like animals.*'* 7 

Though viewing Moslem customs, the Moslem way of life, and 
Moslem religion with virulent disapproval, the westerners were 
surprised by the beauty of Moslem architecture. Indeed, it is 
astonishing that priests and Laymen who were so contemptuous of 
things Islamic, and who had grown up in a culture featuring Gothic 
or Romanesque, should be so admiring of and so sensitive to 
Saracenic architecture. The chief object of tliis. admiration was, of 
course, (he Qubbafc as-^akhrah, the Dome of the ftock^" though 
since entrance was forbidden, it coutd be viewed only from a 
distance. Enough of it could be seen, however, to compel the 
beholder to acknowledge that it was the most beautiful building in 
the city, Thietrnar h apologizing for his brevity, states that it was 
miriflce adornaium." Gucci's allusion to it, though brief, is 

Sfi. "Llbcc (JtiegjiriBtHJTiis," rn ROL, [[I, 261. Ramadan is the ninth manUi ttorurnr 
Modem y*nf. tftUcIl b about eleven day i dwrter [liari a lolaj year; tfiu* it may faU wLttllu 
auy m-ikhv 

S7. Vfstt to ArWy Hw«. p- 1S7. 

38. To oik standing uti Hi. SlWl the IHMIie of (he Omitf OQuUlMt il-SMith.J miHtll*™ 
bei-n invisible, and flie upper putt,? LU-e Aqsd mosque, indudins Ltieiipota. could lura 
been seen. 
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sufficient to distinguish it as an outstanding piece of architecture: 
"(hen you find the pTace where stood the temple of Solomon; and 
today it is a Saracen mosque,™ where entrance is forbidden to the 
Christians ; but to sec it from the outside it appears a great building 
and a work of art, and so it looks when seen from the Mount of 
Olives." Even the carping Casola cannot refuse his tribute of praise: 
"As it was on our way we afterwards saw the mosque wlifch they say 
stands on the site of the temple of Solomon. It i& a beautiful building 
to look at from ihe outside, and strong compared with the greater 
part of the habitations in Jerusalem, It is wonderful to see the 
courts— so well paved with the whitest marble— which ate built 
around at the base of the mosque." Indeed, Casola cannot forget the 
impressive beauty of the great structure which loomed up so 
impressively even at a distant*. He alludes to it twice moreL 'The 
city has one beautiful building; that Is its mosque. Neither Christian 
nor Jew can enter there. Outside one can see what a beautiful place it 
is with those courts round it as J mentioned above. I heard from the 
Moors that there are neither paintings nor images inside, They say 
that there are a thousand lamps within^ which on certain occasions 
are all lighted at the same moment,* 1 r , r It is a stupendous thing; 
and it appears to me that the Moors do not lack good master 
workmen for their buildings. 11 61 

It would be quite unfair to leave the reader with the impression 
that pilgrims were consistently insulted, robbed t or maltreated by the 
natives of Palestine. The governor of Jerusalem advised them that in 
making their visits to the holy places they should always have some 
Saracen with them, so that they would not be annoyed by "rude 
boys," whom tlie authorities found it difficult to control Tndeed, 
it can be safely said that when a formal complaint Of assault On a 
pilgrim or one of overcharging reached the administativc officials of 
the sultan, justice was q.uick d and the guilty summarily punished . 
Thus when a Saracen assaulted and beat two Franciscan monks 
traveling from (heir convent on Mt. Sion to Bethlehem, the governor 
promised that he "would so deal with him that he would never 
trouble any Christian again. 11 He also said in the case of the 
doorkeeper of the church of the Asce]ision 1 who had demanded 
bakshish for the privilege of entry, that they should have given him 

9D. Acidly i( it no( i moEque, IwJug none of the ffttLnp for wwsMp, fuM simply a 
taildimc over ifae sacral melt -(ha OjubLal ai-Safclitalh. 

Thu diisnmui of Over or Amfure told him thai 12,000 ltmpi were jE^brlv tic. 
except twice in die rear, when H„DM eboac Garth ; S&nafe, in The Arab Heritage , p. 
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nothing, And "that henceforth he would never demand anything" 
more, 94 Tli&Tie are many such examples of Moslem correctness of 
feeEing and conduct. One who reads Fabri's. account of the journey 
to Sinai closes the book with the firm belief thai the second 
dragoman h Elphahallo, was in wisdom, faithfulness^, courtesy, toler- 
ance, and kindness superior to any one of those he guided, not 
excepting Felix Fabri himself. 

Probably many of those who traveled to the Holy Land after the 
fall of the crusaders* kingdom were less -single-minded than their 
earlier predecessors* for many of them journeyed to obtain for 
themselves the indulgences attached to the several shrines and sites, 
whereas the earlier visitors had come out of sheer demotion to the 
saints and the Savior. That the church did not overexert itsdf to 
induce a higher motive than mere safety from future punishment is 
apparent in a number of Vipggi in Terra Santa where the several sites 
liave the amount of their indulgences marker] down by the author. 
Still, a reading of the numerous accounts of pilgrimages whicli began 
to appear in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries proves that 
devout Christians were not extjict- 

The surviving evidence suggests the conclusion, paradoxical as it 
may seem h that pilgrimage to the Holy Land durijig the two centuries 
after the fall of the crusaders* kingdom surpassed all previous 
records. Behind this growth were the naval supremacy and commer- 
cial poJicy of Venice. Tlie aristocracy who dictated that policy saw 
that if Venice were to prosper, she must lrade h and that Egypt and 
Syria were her best markets. With the increase of sea traffic, espe- 
cially in the era of the crusades, the state began to take over its 
regulation. The demands of the west for the silks, spices, and paper 
of the east tad to more frequent voyages, so tliat doge and senate 
asked themselves whether they could not kill two birds with one 
stone, and add passenger to commercial service for the benefit of the 
thousand* who y turned to pay their devotions to the holy places and 
to secure by doing so some mitigation of the punishment for their 
sins; the benefit their action conferred upon their fellow Christians 
would also redound to the advantage of tlie Venetian state. After the 
defeat of Genoa in 13 SO Venice held the monopoly of passenger and 
freight service, a monopoly that resulted not only from the victories 
of her superbly handled fleet, but also from the fact tliat the Moslem 
powers of the Levant were astute enough to encourage commercial 
relations with, the "queen of the Adriatic" and to sanction the very 
profitable peregrinatto ad Terrain Sunctam. In the thirteenth century 
die annual number of those who visited Palestine amounted to many 
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thousands; in the nest two centuries it had hardly shrunk.* 1 To 
estimate the numbers who embarked at Venice for Joppa or 
Alexandria during the years of Venetian maritime supremacy would 
be fruitless, For one must remember that twice a. year numbers of 
vessels crowded with pilgrims left for the Levant. As a result of this 
policy ^ weaJtli came to the republic and to the Mamluk sultans of 
Egypt , and thousands of westerners saw what they ardently wished 
to see t and would not otherwise have seen, 

l3ut dark days lay ahead for the republic, for the Egyptian sultans, 
and for prospective pilgrims. The small principality of the Qsmanli 
Turks had become an aggressive "Ottoman" empire. Under 
Mehmcd H, the conqueror of Constantinople, Selim ^ who captured 
Cairo, and the great Suleiman [ the Magnificent, the eastern 
Mediterranean had become almost a Turkish lake. The Venetian navy 
was unable to withstand the fleets of Selim and Suleiman, and since 
it could no longer protect its carrying trade and pilgrim galleysj 
commercial and passenger traffic ceased. Though Selim did allow 
Venice some trading privileges in Egypt T Turkish policy was to divert 
the valuable Indian traffic to Constantinople, now called Istanbul. 
Since Venetian seapower had been driven away from the Levantine 
end North African seaports, those who meditated a pilgrimage had to 
weigh the chance of safe voyage to Palestine against the likelihood of 
dangers run after landing there, or of capture at sea and toil as a 
galley slave at a Turkish oar. Indeed, had they reached Palestine, they 
would have found their former protectors in disfavor, for in 1551 
Suleiman i had ordered the expulsion of the Franciscans from Mt, 
Sion. The belief had been promulgated tliat the tomb of David was 
beneath the lower iiall of theCenacle (the "upper room" of the Last 
Supper), and as the Moslems reverenced David, Suteiman finally 
enforced an earlier edict which had been allowed to lapse h and 
commanded "the expulsion of the infidels from the convent and 
Church of the Cenac-le," 3 * 

Thus pilgrimage fell off because of the rise of Turkish and the 
decline of Venetian naval power. There was, however another, and a 
most important^ reason for its lapse. This lay not In political even La, 
but in the spread of another and different way of thinking about the 
motives and results of a visit to alia foftj ultratnarina. After Luther 



Albert Hsuet, TUsitraflg^" In Ettcjchfpattta Britemia. 11th ed„ SXI (1911), 

m. 

9(S. In kddilKHi 10 Lh* Jinertiun. thai their jifefcnw rJeswHtftf MiCCed Icr/Mlon-', Hi-? friT-F 
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had nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of the castle churvh at 
Wittenberg, the opening gun of the Reformation, the valiJity of 
many of the pious practices and procedures of the western church 
came under serious questioning, among them pilgrimage. Milton 
succinctly phrased the gist of the reform ers* thinking on the- practice 
in his description of Chaos." 

Here Pilgrims roam, that stray n d so farr to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heav'n; 



then might ye see 
Cowels, Hoods, and Habits with thir wearers lost 
And fluttered into ftaggs; (hen Reliques, Beads, 
Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardon?, Bulls, 
The sport of Winds: all these upwhirld aloft 
Fly o'er {he backside of the World fair off ... . 

Tlit first couplet strikes at the essence of the- idea of pilgrimage, [f 
Christ is risen and near lo all men, why journey at such expense, to 
such a distance, with such risks of disease, caplivjly, and possible 
death? The question thus posed convinced many of the uselessness of 
going to Palestine to get what could he had at home. Pilgrimage 
almost died, [t ceased to concern diplomats and historians- It 
seemed to have flown "o'er the backside of the World farr off/ 4 

Yet there were, and are today, a few who feEt that a piety and 
pace that they knew they did not possess could be kindled in their 
hearts by the penance of the journey and the sight of the spots where 
Jesus and his disciples had walked and died, no historian can write 
the epitaph of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, True, the mighty stream 
of Palestinian pilgrims shrank in the sixteenth century to the mere 
trickle that i( is today. But thai trickle has not gone dry; it still 
meanders on in our own century. 

97, Parfvfiv J-nif, boon U[, ■*7fi-+ J ?7. NwiHcw lo t(«re **r= others, 

«i'nn ill thfl [YitdJwaJ period, wtlQ qucstqDrKd the ip i ritual voluti tfl pijg[iiti&g&. 

i-oiuLdjjJMl Lt l4 blind," foF "Qiiifl. is bi *vety place <tT the wortd, 11 rotdy to take away ma; 
Herbert B- W^rtnum. John Wy£Hf:*Si\ia? of the Etirfiih Medtevat C*wnc* r ]I <Ojt/wJ h 
1*26), 1ft. 
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A. Architecture and Sculpture 

T 

J. lit rediscovery of the monuments of the crusaders has some- 
thing of the romance of their creation. Some of them had never 
lacked notice. The main shrines were continually described by 
pilgrims, and the piety of the west was ever e^er for news of them. 
Beginning with tlit Bordeaux pilgrim who left a record of his visit in 

CnntEiRpgrary hwhiiU <*\ (Fit build inji and ritki uc found nulily Ln tha n±r rattvae of 
pUj£irn±, Kh> fljmarouJ to list in dptiil hfif?; for Itietll 3H J, C. M, LdUICJlt, id., 
Penfrbwtores medit atvt quaiiftu-. Surtfaniut Monte Skw, RkqMus <te Mtmie Ouca, 
Odorkut de For* Jtttif. Mfrauhi de fl^Aor, . . . (L-ipHg. ik«), T. Totfrr, *d. ? 
Dtxrtption&t Terrnt Sanet&t tx ataAo- Yffl., fx., XIT., ct JK (Lqpiii, 1874), tni R, 
RflhikhJ, ed., BWiotner&isopapfttcaPalaestiitte: OinMotoptctiet Vcnticiwiis dpr avf ifir 
Grepvpfiie dei Hdiisen Landet luztlrtttkai Literamr mtt 333 t>U !$?■&. vnd Vfnucd titur 
On-lopvphie (Berlin, ISfOj, A BSCflj] rajnpJBddllUiil an be Jbund in D. Rildi, od„ 
EnrtrVidKwr Joeorum aactorum fJerusalsjtt, l93JJ,*itdl i&fcrufifES wiV ^[KcuHy b? pwei to 
Hue wrart, TtinstntifHU of DifilKy *f (Ha pllgrJnii' itairnliYes faaVe been published br tbr 
Fafculirn; Fijrims n Teil Soctety end by the StudJibn Biblbiiid Fmrriicarum In Jcrwhm 
(1941 anward). G. ZwilMCdo (JotliflJl Z-rallaJC). i?tfH)Jj'«ii™) riqgjfti dif Gtenunivmnie 
Faittt, atfcnffg in iff Jf*n <R.wi1t h UB J ?) h B. A£niun r TrattitiO- dellt pbntc ef un^iiri! ( 
*rtri edified dl Tarn Stmttt (Rom±, 16*?; Florence, 1620J, [t. it ttarit Of the Sacred EtOflctt 
of the Holy Land by T. BnlLoriiii and E. T)oadc h w|(TI « preftcc 411 J nOtaa by fl. If ti£bi\\ (SH F, 
». 1 Dt TfirtiiiJum, 1 95 J), and Engine Roflcr, iff 7>T7f fiflfotfte.. OJf iW^p/fOPJ [Upo- 

grephtoue trte-panltiitlifv des taiimti lieux. *t de Sa t«rrt 4e pnmtttttwt . . . (Pacta,. 164* ; 
pwrticuiflriif vahubJc for Wiiajwcrt) begin a more uLetitific approach. F- Qvmresmi, Htttorica, 
thsoicstca fif Jttearaff* re™? Studst dvcfdvtrv , . . 12 roll*, Art*Trp r !62S) *m cdilod lw 
P. Oprinrw * T*[visto CJ VOla, P V«ik*. UBO-IBS2); E. Nam <d. 1144), /<ADC«n5rfi« 
AaCdmm f j rno™pfefl/flrKiw wrenujtn ^inw fiuJffoif , *d, by H, MuitmvifCi (Rsmif h 1901), 
InU arjlpbrtd in a new adjlkm with pajijJkJ Utlu li'id EnglliJL Ifixl «d. bj E_ l[udo and P. 
Bqttli (SBF. no. 15; Jemnloni, 1 H2). Ceoin? SBrdfEn^ Relation af& Journey bepitrAa: 
EHmt: I6IQ: Foure Bimkct, Contavtins ft Drx/ipOon of The TurktA EmpOr, af/Esypi, of 
ttt£ HiJy vf the Rttnote P&tt of Italy, and Hindi Adim/iins was publiihedl in LmrMfcrn 

ill lfilS 4nJ mnl diraindi injny cdhloiia, 0, nniyil'uklOtJiuit chThh Uarcli n'Ji !rnndfl(r4 

into Eflgllsb by w. J. LMdon ai l^ff ro the Lsvmi: or, Trnnhto ihtPrim&HAartt 
of Ada Minor, Efcr Utnudi ofSda, Rbodrt. Cypmi, Ae. t with an Actoni of itte Moa 
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333+ there was a constant succession of testimony to ths condition 
of the holy places in Jerusalem. The writers, however, were 
preoccupied with edification. They repeat endlessly the local legends, 
the confirmation of the Gospel narrative that was to be experienced 
by visiting the actual scene. Ecclesiastical ceremonies might be 
recounted, but architecture was described only as large and splendid, 
and it was the abiding sanctity of the spot rather (ban any sense of 
history that attracted. It is only incidentally that we are informed 
about schemes of decoration or the layout of buildings, and the 
castles or other secular edifices pass almost unnoticed. 



Considtrabh Cities of Egypt, Syria ami the ffoiy Lfttd r Enrich 'd wish abora Two HirxJwf 
Copperplates, Whe-eitt are Reprvimini thx Matt Noted dttes r Coitntne? b Towns, and Other 
Reinnrkabte Thingt, AH Dwwn sa Ok Life <LMdou b 1702). 5« Jhntfy Maiuididt, A 
loumty from Aleppo ta Jerusalem as Fatter, Al>. 1697; Also a Joymat from Grand Cairo 
to Mount SUvi Back Afnln, tr. EL Cfty(OE) (London, IBIO). and R., PocqcIm, A 
D&criptton of the Ems and Some Other Couittria (2 mjli-. Tendon, 1743-1143). In Che- 
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RhiVfBied, in a Series of Views Drown from fiamt r , r wish neicrlpthnt ofPhtes < J vol*., 
London, ttuis. and America, lB36'ltti}\. A, and L, de Lalmd*, Voyage de ta Sym (P*n^ 
IB J7) ; W. H. Baitletl, Hfellfo about the City and Enyiront <?/ Jcmialetn {London. 1 S44); «nd 

Dm-td Roborls, ITte Holy Lend, Syria, Idu/nm, Egypt, * funis' wilh historic*! 

dercrajitinns by . . . G«wp Croly <6 rata., London,. 1*55-1 55*). CJeoig* William^ The Holy 
Qsy: Historical, Topographical, and Antiquarian tfotieci of Jeraielem (2nd ed., »irli 
jddiimru. inLhiding an arc hLtectu rial history of *Q chnnrli ortJi* Holy SepuJcber by Robert 
Willis; 2 talL . London. J 84*) Is still of lain?, 

HHhn ajducolagrtiBl march <wi U"= mnjeue op*rtawLtlLC. J. M, r de Vt^i £ct £ffi«* 
dt ic Ttrrt Seinte (Paris, 1 (WQ). S» also A, Satzisifliiii, Mnuakm: Etudt tt norontictton 
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(2 iflJi^ P«na h IB5S); C. Ptaalti, teturiem Expterttl, t-ctm a Description of tht Attetent 
md Modem CUy, witli numenms iDusLra LkJrtt,, slstltlg pound plan*. UMl 

SW(knia t tr- T- C PnnriE^ (3 KUL, LcnAwi h 1S64)1 V, OlKCm, ncucr^piiair 
hiHonquc el an:fieo!uxiqut- dt la PiicsibK, ^etOWfUtS 1** * OVtn dctaHleer. I. .Airffc (J VOJc, 
fcirfc, ISSS]. II. SuBaWt [1 *Dlt, l*7J)i Itl- &^ (2 vnh.. ISSD):C. ft.CunJtrtfldH. H. 
l£itd*M^7TwSlii^o/Wasimf Altai™: Meinwfj rivw*t^^. O.^^fnijv, Jfyrfro- 
jwpAy Jflrf Jnaft»wf(sjf h ed. with uldiriorti by E. H. ft Imer (3 uola^ London, 1 SSI- [ BS^ C. 
IL Cemdcf. The Survey ofE am™ fateftitte, ,. il. Use. 'AdwSa Country (London, l&S^JiC 
CkrnwntflsniiEau, Archaeotoeial Reieorchn in Faiatmf during die- Yean 197S-1S74, 
with JiiuwrouE UJiiEtiaifkHB From d raw injs . . . by A. Lettnttw dc Nolly, tr. A. Stewjct And. J. 
Hiffukiw {2 vols., London, 14*6-1 SW); W. ran Ewchcrn and B. Ftfn, h 
(M£tTMMrtv publiil^or ks mmnliita dti llflKtlUut flHIlyJJE d'jtlxliEolosiij nriintaltf ilu Glkw, 
vols. XXJtVII-JKXVIIE; J vqli., tan and plita. CiIjo, 19 13-1 9 IS); L, H. Viiuwrl ind r. H. 
AlieJ, Jemsdam: Rechttthts de topotrapkie, d'erche&iosie tt d'hirtoire; 11- Jirasnttm 
nauveUe (PitJe, 1914-1926); P. Dadiampa, ''Li Sculpture fnunaiK eh Falestkie*! ut SyHe 
1 ffipofluc dica ciouadrej" Fondation Eutette Piot, Monvmatu ftiem^e, J^XAJl 
91-tl&; It. Duaaud, Ibpt^pfliW AwftvT-jw dr to fiyr^ citric* « midtevait (HboE 

OtlimLiEaflflt dr h Rtpubliqjue fianouia on Svric El a.u LUjaib. Stuydi* dCt BU(l^udlM h 

BdWoth^iMiaj^wJjDtgiiqiui et tiiKofinjae, ^LIV; Pvis, 1*11^ R. Duaajud, P. Dcaetiajupt, 
tnd H. Seyii, £ff Vtfiqvc cS medtevalc. ilhutrct (&l*ttl r fiib]H>thi(|ii« arclufiologfcqwcct 

nJEt»jiqoc h rol. XVIt; Pans, 1SJI); 5- Laa^Ardtiiesimtdetle croctate in Faiestlns (Oomo h 
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In tlie late fifte^ctth oentawy Oe "si J] Led. Renter" 1-rliam towich 
UTTCChi sVv-rctol Ihi' nl tlie dUudi ol Hie Holy Sepulelier 

with some accuracy (fig J )„■ four, it b not until flie hte sixteenth 
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QMIfirW ... wf'ffi ./Mffflrfarf JitJjcxEwtfcm <rJll/ CfflZHffffisr (Survey ufP - Je ctif n; p Sid ed, Jaffa, 
1 94 £); J. Prnwcr inri il. Ksi ivs ni 5ti. 11 ftikaL im: u rider the C riundcrs' 1 (riHjj vwlrlk comirtCnUrj- 
wtf MMkJWtwJ^jliiaa d/ImnrV CJcchhIht] wd AmstMTJam.iMft), sscifcrri IX: "History," 
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pareKul^rJy g r rteltf CfttMii , Cunfr Jc- Tvrpc Sscnic fjsr. «d „ Paris, 12 3»: JP. Ja^wOt. i'itar 
4fK r4fDCM4f«, Jwre tf'fflrC, rffl FHtfTVnfck GPtfe W>«X^: (B<rinit. I929i rind jAmJotte 
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Bmtiiftfwfry, tfihpilut Dnei il.fniij!>n, 19(1), stales 30-31. 
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century with Giovanni Zuallardo, and the seventeenth with 
Bernardino Amico, Eugene Roger, and Francesco Quaresmi, that 
there is any attempt to investigate the origins and style of" the 
monuments and to plan and draw them, Zuallardo's plates, published 
in Rome in I5S7, were frequently reused, notary by John Cotovicus 
in his limernriutn Hlerfimiymltatiwn> published in Antwerp in 163 3, 
and by George Sandys, who in 16 10 "began my journey through 
France, hard upon the time when that execrable Murthcr was 
committed upon the person of flenry IV," and published his account 
of his. travels in J 6 15, a work that was to enjoy great popularity and 
pass through many editions. In 1681 Palestine was Yisited by 
Comeille le Bruyn, who perceived in liimsetf "an insuperable 
Propension of Travelling into Foreign Parts,* and who fortunately 
decided that there was +< nothing more requisite and advantageous for 
a Traveller, who would reap any benefits from iiis Travels, than to be 
skilled in the Art: of Designing, that thereby he might imprint Tilings 
the more deeply into his Mind t and represent them before hts Eyes as 
always present, which is the surest way of keeping lihn from 
forgetting what he lias observed," The work of Elzear Horn, prior of 
the convent of the Holy Sepufcher from 1725 to liis death in 1744, 
may be taken as concluding this period of investigations- 
New forms of patronage and new skills in watercolor and 
reproduction were to reach a wider public, Robert Eowyer, for 
instance, published from the Historic Gallery in PalUMaJl in 1804 a 
folio Views of Palestine t illustrated with colored aquatints after 
drawings by Luigi Mayer, made for Sir Robert Ainslie, Lord Elgin^s 
predecessor as ambassador to the Sublime Porte. Mayer was the 
forerunner of a long series of travelers, some of tliem, such as David 
Roberts, artists of merit, who were anxious to leave a rtconJ of 
places and. customs seen, and of biblical and classical antiquity. 
Medieval remains as such, however, were regarded as of little interest, 
though hilltop castles fitted well with the current romanticisms there 
was no serious attempt to estimate the crusaders* architectural 
achievement until the book Les Kglises de In Terre Sainte, by the 
Marquis dt V agile, appeared in i860, to be followed by that of 
Baron Rey on the castles in IS7T. Initiated by French savants, this 
study has remained primarily indebted to rhem. Guerin, 
Clermont-Ganncau^ Van Bent-hem, Dussaud, and the indefatigable 
and immensely learned Dominicans Father Vincent and Father Abel 
are the leading names, though England in The Survey of Falesfine 
added some useful and systematic work, continued under the 
mandate by the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. The 
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crowning achievement however, was the publication from 1 925 to 
192S of Camille En Jut's Les Monuments des erotsis dans le ray- 
aume de Jerusalem: Architecture rellgiewe et civile, 

Twenty-Lore years earlier Enlart fiad written of the buildings of 
Cyprus; now lie brought to Palestine and Syria a rich and unequaled 
maturity of information. His trained and observant eyes took in 
every delay" of architectural plan or sculptured ornament, and his 
memory could find unfailingly some parallel in western Europe. In a 
work of this scale, much of it pioneer investigation, there were 
inevitably some inconsistencies, some facta which later research Iiqk 
modified; but to anyone f am [liar with EnkrtS boo* its exbaustive- 
ness and its profound scholarship must always remain matter for 
astonishment and admiration. Facts since discovered may have 
supplemented his statementsi they have not invalidated them. Jf his 
main thesis, that the crusaders brought with them French types and 
French methods, is at times too strongly stated, the evidence against 
it is always implicit in his own examination of the particular 
buildings. Any treatment of this subject must largely be a recapitula- 
tion of his conclusions, 

The problems raised ait sufficiently complicated. Of the major 
crusading churches, Onlv the church of the Holy Sepulcher, that of 
St. Anne in Jerusalem, and the cathedrals of Tortosa and Jubail 
remain in any way intact. Those of Hebron, Gaza, Ramla, Reimt, and 
Tripoli have been converted into mosques, whitewashed and muti- 
lated ; Sebastia is a beautiful skeleton of unroofed walls and piers, the 
churches of Acre, the great cathedral of Tyre- h the splendors of 
Antioch, the magnificent Ouniac church on Mount Tabor, the 
cathedral of Cacsarca exist for us only as ground elan^ reconstructed 
on partial indications, or as .mere references in contemporary 
accounts. Figure carving, wliere it existed h was destroyed with fervor 
by the Moslem iconoclasts. *The voracity of time," tp- borrow 
Maun dreirs phrase, "assisted by the hands of the Turks, has refit 
nothing but a few foundations remaining." 

The general type D f buiiding cartp however, be determined with 
some degree of probability. With the exception of the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, crusading churches were on the whole small in scale. 
The cathedral of Tyre and the church of the Annunciation at 
Naiarcth, two of their largest achievements, measured, as nearly as 
can now be ascertained, 244 by 32 feet and 244 by 9fi feet 
respectively. Mnst of the churches were considerably smaller two- 
aisled buildings, ending in triple apses, often embedded in a 
rectangular chevct; the nave was covered with a barrel Tault, the 
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aislei with grained vaulting; projecting transepts were, with the 
exception of the cathedra! of Tyre and the church of Jacob's Well T 
not employed. The chapels of the castles and the lesser churches of 
towns were generally aisleless, composed of a nave ending in a 
semicircular apse; certain shrines were covered by small cupolas 
raised on arches, a design particularly associated with the Temple area; 
the Templars' castle at Chateau Fefcrin CAtlit) had a polygonal chapel, 
modeled possibly upon the Dome of the Rock. 

Of the organization of all this considerable building activity we 
unfortunately know but little. No chronicler nor cartulary gives any 
details of workmen employed or funds expended. Here and! there a 
name occurs among the masons' marks; "Jordanis me fecit/' 
formerly on the tower of the Holy Sepulclier, suggests a man 
baptized in the Jordan, but gives no clue as to his nationality ; the 
name Ode occurs several times on the church of Jacob's Well; that of 
Ogier on the apse at Nazareth. We can only infer from the buildings 
themselves and the probability of events that western master masons 
presided over local workmen who themselves had a long tradition of 
mason's craft behind them; and that among the pilgrims were some 
sculptors of outstanding ability. 

The earliest extant example of a crusading church may well be the 
amall building of St, Paul at Tarsus, with a square-ended choir and a 
nave and aisles divided by columns alternating with square pillars- 
supporting a wooden roof. The capitals are roughly blocked out in 
cubes and the whole is a crude piece of work, reminiscent of some 
earJy Romanesque churches in France rather than of any local style. 
Apart from this outtying example it is difficult to trace any clear 
chronology in crusading building. The type of capital employed gives 
some suggestion of sequence, but the main forms of building alter 
little between the Frankish conquest and the victory of Saladin. The 
slightly pointed areh, found even at Tarsus, seems to have been 
consistently adopted. In Arab work it was already a recognized 
feature, and the crusaders appear to ha\e used it readily. 

The church of the Hory Sepulcher was the goal of crusading 
endeavor and the mo$t elaborate product of their building enter- 
prise. 1 The claim of the site (o authenticity rests on the contempo- 

2. The Li[rr*rnK on tha dnirdi of the Boh Sepukhw would nequiifc iiaige tLbJiopiphor 
tn LtielT. That ji* 3*U to be dality-reta QEcounis dtaUde wIUl It before IBOfl; eKttnrts 
from (he neat IhipojUicK an be found in BjWU fiicAMilfcm. pp. 7H-B9G. Of icrcn! wo** 
thu ma3[ am hat J tat Ire jre tit Voffiit, tglixt dt la Yetre SttfnJt\ pg>. ] 18-1 33; Vincent and 
AteW&iaMkjH, H\ 8S-300t A. W, Clsptqun, "Ttfc Latin MflJtHtk BrnMnas of (he Chujdi 
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raiy awount written by fcusebius of Caesarea of the rediscovery of 
the tomb under Cotistuntine. Tliis assumes the existence of a 
continuous Christian tradition as to the burial place of Chri&t, a 
tradition that bad survived the rebuilding of Jenisaftm under 
Hadrian, when a temple to Venus had been erected in the area of 
Golgotha. In the Constantinian excavations, a. cave sepulchc-r waa 
discovered, and identified as Christ's tomb. The rock around it was 
cut away, SO that it became free-standing, and an cdiculc- was built 
over it; to the west it was framed in a hemkycle of walls h with a 
central apse and an apse dosing each end of rhe half circle; to the 
east a basilica church was erected, known as the Marty rium, 
Between the church and the edicule of the tomb, the summit of 
Calvary was left clear, though the gap between its lower slopes and 
the opposite Eiillside was partially filled in to support the platform 
above. 

Constan tine's buildings were, however, largely destroyed by the 
Persians in 6 14, and were rebuiJt by the patriarch Modestus (d, 634). 
In %6 the doors and roofs were burnt in a riot, and in J 009 a more 
complete demolition was carried out on the orders of the Fattmid 
caliph ai-Hakim. In 1048 restoration was once more undertaken, 
largely financed by emperor Constantine IX Monomachus, and 
within the ruins of the hemicycle a domed rotunda was constructed, 
supported on a eirvle of eighteen pillar^ with the edicule of the tomb 
as its central feature. On the east tltc main altar was in a polygonal 
apse, projecting on the western face from a straight wall with four 
doorwaySj stretches of wall that still survive with their upper 
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windows visible above- l&ter rebuilding, immediately to the south, 
aligned on the facade of the rot jnd a, were three chapels, of St, John, 
of the Holy 'Irinity, and of St. James. No attempt was made to 
restore the Martyrium. 

The rock surface on wMch traditionally Christ's body hid lain was 
destroyed under al*Hakim h and tlie greater part was cut away and 
leveled, Enough remained, liowever-ar was replaced— for the Greeks 
to hide the slab at the crusaders' approach fearing the Latin 
Christians and their rapacity for relics. Ir was soon found and 
enclosed in marble, to which in 1170 Manuel Comnenus added a 
covering of gold. Parts of it seem to have been left visible and to have 
been pared away rapidly by the devout thefts of pilgrims.* Abbot 
Daniel in 1 106 describes the tomh as a grotto in the rock, the outside 
of which was covered with marble like an amho, surrounded by ten 
columns and surmounted by a cupola on which stood a figure of 
Christ in silver, more than life-size and the work of rhe Franks. 4 The 
whole scheme suggests a western Romanesque design. The cupola 
was again a feature of the restoration of the tomb after its pillage by 
the Khortzmlan Turks in 1244. Earlier, by the time of Theoderic's 
account (about 1 172), the silver figure had been replaced by a golden 
cross, possibly part of the enrichment made at the expense of Manuel 
Comnenus.. There is nothing that can be taken as an accurate drawing 
Of die edicule until those of Zuallardo (1585) and Bernardo Amico 
(1 609}, and they show it as it «as restored in 1555 r Unfortunately 
Zuallardo depicts the arcade with round arches. AffliCO With pointed. 
Tie latter is the more careful draftsman, and it is probable enough 
tliat the twelfth-century shrine showed the Palestinian partiality for 
the pointed arch. In the Franciscan convent of the Holy Sepulcher 
there is an early Gothic fragment of the capital of a small twin 
column, found In the rubble of nirieteenfh^entury rebuilding, which 
almost certainly comes from the cupola of the edicule. The present 
ornate edicule was erected after the fire of 1 80S, 

The scheme evolved by the crusaders was a spacious and ambitious 
one, to include, as William of Tyre puts it, the whole in one building 
{fig, 2 J, The eastern apse of the rotunda was removed, and a 
triumphal arch led to a crossing, covered by a dome and followed by 
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a recta ngular vault ml cuirLpailnteiit and semi-dom* forming ELie choir 
and the presbytery. Fraun the apsidal ambulatory ep&j'ie-d three 
jells' tins chapels; to tlis southeast a flifiM of staks 3?^ to 13k 
chap-el oFCahraty, another i'Ji^lil led downwards to the chapd of St. 
Helena, jnoBabiy the crypt of the Constantinian basilica; the sou fit 
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transept ended in a double doorway which formed the mam 
entrance. In the ncillierji trumspl Ike plan wis complicated tiy the 

fiiCiiitjOrt OfT tlii- did E^'M:i1ine 66u rlyirti oolftnruide^ forming ? 

rcrond row of pUlais slightly oft* tire main wusadingaxiSj which was 
fiOYerned by the east-sm oricnta-titin of fhc liigh altar— a point o-n 
which the crusaders laid great errrplusis, wtsentas tlie ConsisnLiniaTi 
basilica had its altar in a -we-stem apse, wietiJed coward tlie sepulcJier. 

Til* Ob-ViOUSi prOr&typ-e Cf tht tE'usdding wbrk vwduld Jic st CJvni^C 

pjlgwmc eliHreb-Qf southern France, but for the nature *f the 
vaulting. Tliis h ogival Srt form with fiuc3y molded, ribs, a style little 
used fcteswliar* in the crusading kingdom. Tlie nones arc Ifiid 
horizontally in th* French fashion and their ronjgli fines]] suggests 
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that originally the vaults were plastered- From various amounts of the 
splendor of the interior decoration, they were almost certainly 
painted. The type of vault is therefore similar to that which Sneer 
was Introducing at St. Denis, almost contemporaneously with the 
building in Jerusalem; the abbey church of St. Denis was consecrated 
in 1144, five years before the new church of the Hoty Sepulcher, 
which, aa is established by an inscription preserved by Quaresmiand 
wnnrmed hy calendsu entries, was consecrated the 15 th of July, 
1 1 49 1 the fiftieth anniversary of the taking of the city. 

Over the crossing was raised a tall dome, carried on a drum 
with pointed arcading, pierced with eight pointed windows and 
supported on pendentives. The construction is Aquitainian rattier 
than Byzantine, On the outside, completely restored after earth- 
quake damage in 1927, die dome was surrounded by a hard of 
corbels, many of them of carved heads, and a circular stairway ran up 
its face to a small pillared cupola which must have been somewhat 
similar in design to that above the tomb. The roofs of the transepts 
and tbe ambulatory were tlat in accordance with ordinary Palestinian 
practice. This allowed for a wide tribune gallery of even height, and 
on the interior elevation the tribune openings are ahnost equal in 
scale to the ground sections, Restorations in tbe 196Q*s have brought 
to light and, with tbe opening of windows, to visibility much of the 
twelfth-century work, in particular the coupled columns, which had 
been plastered over into solid blocks in the drastic repairs of the 
early nineteenth century. 

The main facade, leading into the southern transept, is approached 
through the parvis> a small courtyard bounded on the east and west 
by chapels and on the south by an eleventh-century pillared 
colonnade, of which now only one pillar survives, The facade itself, 
except for the slightly pointed arches, reveals, no longer disfigured 
by supporting scaffolding, a Romanesque plan of severe grandeur, 
which though it has no exact parallels would not seem out of place in 
southern France (frontispiece). The design is based on a division into 
two Approximately equal spaces, defined by great carved cornices. In 
the lower story are two arched doorway Sj in the upper similar arches 
enclose two windows, and the hoodmolds of these arches continue as 
stringcourses across the f&cjde, enclosing on either side smaller 
window^ the western one now being blocked by tbe bell tower. 
Right-angled bends in the central cornice repeal the trace of the 
stringcourses. Beneath this structure and tbe paved parvis were the 
fiJfcd-in Quarries of the slopes of Golgotha and the Constantinian 
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arched supports. The central pilaster of the doorways rests on a rock 
projecting from the hillside, but undercut beneath. Tim lower face 
was smoothed down„ presumably by the crusade^ 50 as to be built 
up by masonry support^ but these d whether by inadvertence or from 
a lack of supervision, were never supplied till the discovery in 1 962 
of the precarious basis on which the whole structure rested. 

The balance of the scheme of the facade was destroyed by the 
crusaders themselves, when on the west side they raised a four- 
storied bell tower, crowned with a cupola, The tower, now much 
truncated, was clearly a later addition, cutting across the cornices, 
and as al-IdrisT En 1 154 refers to a tower there seems, no reason to 
doubt that as early as this, possibly even before the consecration h the 
first design had been modified. The colonnettes of the windows have 
early Gothic capital^ flat leaves curving over at the tips, quite 
distinct from any of the ornaments found elsewhere in the chunch. 
The facade can never have been wholly symmetrical, for on the 
eastern side a stair leads up to the portico of the chapel of Calvary t 
with below it the chapel of 5t r Mary of Egypt. The rocky mound of 
Golgotha had, before the crusades, been squared and hollowed Out 
into an architectural feature of superimposed chapels, and it was in 
the upper chapel, representing the original summit, that was shown 
flie cavity where the cross had been erected, and the fissure where 
the earth had opened. Beyond the bell tower, forming the west flank 
of the parvts, were the Byzantine baptistry, part of the rebuilding of 
the mid-eleventh century „ and the chapel of St. James the Leas, 
Opposite, the eastern side was formed by the chapels of St. Michael 
and of St. James, and the convent Of St, Abraham, commemorating 
the site of the proposed sacrifice of [sane. 

Around the main buildings were grouped on the north the prison 
of Christ and the chapel of the Relit of the Holy Cross.. At the 
northwest corner was the palace of tlie patriarch, as well as various 
monastic buildings, some of them now embodied in the mosque 
founded by Saladin in J 1S7. The fragment of an inscription On an 
interior doorway of the mosque refers to a foundation by the 
patriarch Arnulf, who was responsible hi 1 1 1 4 for reorganizing the 
chapter of the cathedral and rnfancane the Augjstinian rule of 
communal life. As entrance to these quarters the cm saders opened a 
doorway from Patriarch Street, which still exists with its godfOOrl 
decoration s though partially built over by shops. From this door a 
great stairway led downward to the triple-arched portico, which 
survived^ and still survives* from the eleventh-century rebuilding- On 
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tJie east was tlie great cloister, built by the crusaders; the northwest 
bay retains its vaulting h and the western wall 1ms the springers of the 
vault supported on the characteristic shafts fixed with a right-angle 
bend into the wall, so much used by tlie crusaders and one of the 
least happy of their inventions^ particularly" htre where it is 
combined with some surprisingly eccentric capitals (pi. Va). The 
arcades had an ovoid! decoration, such as is worked cut on a more 
lavish scale on the cornices of the facade . In the center of the 
cloister rose the dome of trie subterranean chapel of St. Helena, a 
mainly Byzantine building with magnificent Byzantine pillars and 
capitals, the approach to which is by a stairway from the 
ambulatory. 

The sculpture of the south facade is a notable example of the 
Franco-Byzantine style. The crusaders were close to sources they had 
before known only remotely, and it is still difficult to separate their 
work from that which Is more ancient. In particular it is difficult to 
tell a crusading acanthus capital from a Byzantine one r The former, 
particularly in tfcrk of the mid-twelfth century, tends to have a 
deeper indentation between the volutes h but, cut from the same 
building stone, worked in alJ probability with the assistance of Syrian 
masons in whom an old tradition was; still strong, it is hard to draw 
clear distinctions. Nor is the facing of the stone necessarily a guide, 
for when the crusaders took Byzantine capitals and friezes, joins 
often needed repairing, and their own tool work was superimposed on 
older cutting. The most impressive feature of the facade is the two 
cornices, which are On a massive scale, composed of large blocks, 
deeply undercut. Their design is highly Hellenistic, recalling those 
friezes of which Baalbek, never held by the crusaders, lias the 
supreme examples, but which were aJso to be found in other ruins, 
such as at Tyre. Ft consists of an inner ovoid pattern with a rope 
molding, a central feature of stiff acanthus, leading to coffered 
compartments with inset petaled flowers, and, above, a rich acanthus 
border (pi. Ta). Enlart has argued that these carvings must be 
reemployed work from an earlier building, but the exactness with 
which the comers are fitted and the absence of any patchwork and 
adjustments in so elaborate a scheme make this hardly credible. 

The stringcourses over the windows and doorway arches are also 
highly decorated. The upper course is a rich and fl Owing acanthus 
theme, springing from an elaborately carved pine cone in the central 
spandrel, The stringcourse above the doorways is much more 
stylized; a flut h spiky acanthus forms regular circular coils in a 
manner strongly reminiscent of Coptic carving and quite different in 
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inspiration from either the cornice or the upper stringcourse, though 
excellently dons in its own way. Yet another style is found in the 
marble impost to the door arch, where palm leaves and bunches of 
dates, treated with some observation, coil under a molding of %gg and 
dart pattern. This impost continues, as does the stringcOurse h until 
the junction of the facade with the portico to the chapel of Calvary. 
Here Hie same motif of foliate curves takes on yet new forms, and 
there is a rich design where birds inhabit the scroll, more western in 
feeding than the other friezes. The tympanum of the doorway 
through to Calvary provides the climax to these variations > the 
whole space is filled with intricate vine patterns, carved with great 
freedom and forming one of the most elaborate pieces of medieval 
foliage decoration that has come down to us, worthy of its subject, 
the True Vine, on the supreme position of the threshold of Golgotha 

<pJ, lb). 

Below the stringcourses the windows and doorways of the facade 
have voussoirs formed of godroons, or rows of deeply beveled stones. 
This was a style popular in the Near East, An early example of it can 
be found in the Bib al-Futuh at Cairo, the great gateway built in 
1087 under Syrian influence. Contemporaneously with the Holy 
Sepulcher, godroons were being used on the Martorana Tower begun 
in 1 1 43 in Palermo, another center of Arab influences. They were to 
become the most characteristic feature of crusading decoration, 
though one seldom copied in the west. 

Tie capitals of the main porta] and the chapel of Calvary, both on 
the exterior and interior are strongly Byzantine in feeling and have 
their nearest parallels in the almost contemporary examples in St. 
Mark's at Venice. They are composed of acanthus leaves, sometimes 
curling around the capital instead of rising upwards, sometimes 
windswept, a Byzantine mode of which there were certainly local 
examples. Within, the great capitals of the ambulatory of the choir 
are in some cases reemployed from earlier buildings, sometimes 
drusadini; work; here and there on imposts and friezes patterns recur 
from the decoration of the facade. In the north transept there is a 
crowned and winged man h probably Solomon, seated under a 
canopy t which conforms to a familiar French type and is clearly 
tweTfth^century work r On another capital of the same transept, 
grotesque figures grasp the acanthus fronds, so closely imitated from 
the antique, so completely different from the Solomon that it may 
be reemployed material. These are not the only pieces of figure 
sculpture that survive, for the two lintels of the main doorway, 
which long remained in sj/m, are now preserved in the Rockefeller 
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Museum in Jerusalem (pi. I[). The tympana above them seem to have 
been decocted, in mosaic and that On the right still bears traces of a 
patterned inlay; Fro Nicholas of FoggibonsL writing of their state in 
1345, describes a representation in mosaic of the Virgin with the 
Child hi her arms, by then much damaged. 

The whole iconography of the doorway is a puzzling business. Hie 
left-hand lintel has a series of scenes from Passion Week, the subjects 
and arrangement of which caused some confusion to pilgrims. The 
first scene is that of the raising of Lazarus, faltawed illogkally by the 
appeaJ Of Martha and Mary to Christ (which Louis de Rochechouart 
described in 1461 as Mary Magdalen kissing Christ's feet, admitting 
that apart from the Entry into Jerusalem he could not identify any 
Other subjects). Next Christ in an upper chamber dispatches Peter 
and John for the ass, while below two men are engaged in some 
activity with sheep. An alternative interpretation was given by Felix 
Fabri (1480) of Christ driving the money-changers from the Temple; 
this is repeated by Zuallardo and is therefore probably one that had 
been adopted by the Franciscan guardians; the group, however, is 
linked wifli the bringing of the ass and the Paim Sunday entry. The 
panel ends with the Last Supper; this should normally have led on to 
the Betrayal, Crucifixion, and Entombment, and Fra Nicholas, who 
describes the existing carving in detail, adds the Kiss of Judas, for 
winch there is no place on the present lintel slab. Zuallardo indicates 
in his small drawing a continuous row of figure subjects. 

Instead of any such scenes, the right-hand or eastern lintei has a 
series of coiling tendrils in which naked men and winged monsters 
intertwine in the style of theToulousan school. Doubtless witli some 
allegorical meaning, it is yet a somewhat pagan piece with which to 
greet the pilgrim at the climax of his journey. The molding of the 
western slab exactly fitted the impost of the capitals at either end, 
whereas this scroll slab (made up of tliree pieces of ma/hie, one of 
which lias Arab carving on its reverse) was more roughly adjusted and 
the molding dots not continue round the ends. On this score it might 
be considered a later insertion, though in execution botli pieces must 
date from the twelfth century, De Tlievenot in 1656 describes the 
doorway as "having over it many Bus-Reliefs, representing the several 
sacred Histories." John Mad ox, a careful observer, describes in IS 25 
"a small bas relief, representing the triumphal entry of Our Saviour 
into Jerusalem; on the right of this is the subject of the Supper, and 
at the other end, the Tomb or Resurrection/' By this last he must 
mean the Raising of Lazarus, and as he is so specific it seems 
probable that by this date there were no other scriptural scenes. 
Possibly the Crucifixion scenes were at some time destroyed by 
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Moslem fanatics, and repJaccd by this Jess-provocative theme already 
existing in some other position.* [n the center or the left-* and panel, 
the figure of Christ is mJsiinjl from the Entry into Jerusalem, and 
there is. here a gap in the relief. Strangely enough, a broken fragment 
of Christ on the ass was found by the archaeologist Clennont- 
Ganneau in 1873 built into the wall of an Arab house, lie thought it 
to be the missing piece, but comparison of a cast (the fragment itself 
is now in the Louvre) with the gap show* that it could never have 
been part of the lintel and must be the remains of some other similar 
frieze.* 

The weathered condition of the lintel figure sculpture, and the 
treatment it received in the I93ffs for conservation puipOsesCpl. JU) 
make it hard to assess its quality; the figures are treated with some 
attempt at naturalism and facial expression, hut it is. all somewhat 
chimsy and uncertain. The Clermont*Ganneau fragment is less warn 
And considerably finer work; it is genuinely Romanesque in treat- 

5, "JouniHl de THJWff de lava de RiidiecbcHifljCjrriqtJE da Saiitt:!, 1 * fid. C Oa-udeJC, in 
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Thr in3t*r lijiitl. wliti Eia tHldly naJced ruen And fearwau heart! amldrt ttue yfaie bctoIIsj ii 
di^msAd by L Y. RahmaiklH "The EaaitrnLinlnl of the Holy ScrpuJehrt," Jiracf Exploration 
Journal, XKVI {19761, 120-129. A saUtiaciorT uud era t andlng of Hie program of dip tautb 
fj^jjde ean be adilsnd only thrcoifji such seriouE, studies of these lincel4 h ^oue with ;he 
□titer cGcnHaU. [J_ F_] 
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ment T with the familiar circular folds on knees and shoulders,, and 
has been drilled with holes along the borders of the draper when* 
presumably colored paste was inserted. It has recently been sug- 
gested that it links up with a group of sculpture, now mainly in the 
museum of the Greek patriarchate, which is said to have come from 
the site of the buildings south of the parvis constituting Che head- 
quarters of the Knights Hospitaller. Today of all this complex there 
remain only the church of St. Mary Latin, transformed into the 
German Romanesque building of the Erloserkirche, and the much 
rebuilt church of St. John the Baptist. 7 In the early years of this 
century the Greek church authorities, the owners of this area, 
cleared it to build the present banal and somewhat shoddy market, 
but unfortunately no competent archaeologists were able to make 
an examination of the site during its reconstruction. Something was 
in fact learnt, but the evidence was not accurately observed and even 
the exact provenance of the carved fragments is uncertain. 

On the south side of the parvis stood the actual Hospital, 
stretching southwards to the church of tlie Baptist, which latter still 
retains its original Byzantine trefoil form of a choir and two 
transepts, all three ending in a semwircular apse, with a dome over 
the crossing. East of the Hospital were the church of St. Mary the 
Great and the conventual buildings of the Benedictine imns, who 
supplied much of the nursing and general work of the Hospital. This 
name of "the Great" came Into use only in the second half of the 
twelfth century and probably refers to some rebuilding. The design 
was a characteristic one, with a nave and aisles ending in three apses, 
but its exact characteristics are largely conjectural. The bell tower, 
converted into a minaret, *as still standing in the nineteenth 
century, and some magnificent acanthus capitals from the site are 
preserved in the convent of St, Abraham (pi. Via), the museum of 
the Creek patriarchate, and the Rockefeller Museum, 

Tie patriarchal church of St. Mary Latin, af which parts, including 
an arcade of the cloister, still exist in its German reconstruction, had 
the main door on the north (pi, JVa), a cupola over the crossing^ a 
nave of three bays, and the usual apsidal chevet. In the reconstructed, 
doorway there are a cornice with carved metopes, an elaborate 

7. Vincent and Abe], Jem^It/rt, LU *42-46B. 95 3-&£5 t qnd pL. LJtXXVll. See. for 
PCHmnO before [ha MbuiMirtf, 5*lHjiBnn, /fntaafem, ], SS; ?\*vtf.{\,Jerv&tem Eiptami, I, 
FjilMl.Jrtwwiflrfntt tiacrwfij^, H fllH Ii> plaJei 1 02 and ID3;dc V<aUW h fflfces. pp. 
155-362, plate; XVI-XVHI. Ilifcrt nm taut much MJifusLtm oYtr Uie sitw St. Mary (he 
CrtaL and St. Marr Littn. a tonFusion which h imfoituhalety ^fleeted in FnLarfi ajcomint. 
Tie (jur/tnt eiwBEiona unflu the Church of the Redeemer Dr. Ute Tjixof tbeCcrraai 
ArctijKDkwcal School *iJ □□ dmto shed new ugbt an Sr. Maiy Latin [I. T.]. 
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stringcourse with signs of the zodiac over the archway, and some 
fragments of a tympanum wliich must once have been composed of a 
central figure with groups on either side. The fragments in the 
patriarchal museum seem to tome ftqm similar voussoirs or cornices, 
notably an archer with his doe. carved in very high relief, an 
admirable piece in which the archer's head sfiems a reminiscence of 
some Syrian model fpl Vila), and, also from a voussoir, in marble 
not in the local stone, a headless figure, whose pose and finely 
treated drapery have suggested the Virgin Annunciate out which 
from truees of the fringe of a beaFd below the broker* neck must 
clearly be a prophet Two sadly mutilated capitals, where the angel's 
message to Zacharias h the Visitation, the figure of the Baptist, and 
bis execution can be distinguished, set out the Story of the patron 
saint of the Hospital. They must have been wonV of high merit. Fragr 
mentary a9 this evidence is, it is enough to establish th#t working on 
these buildings was a band of skilled sculptors, with considerable 
lanjc and variety of style. 

The Jerusalem masons' yard must have been a reservoir from 
which workmen were drawn for undertakings elsewhere. During 
excavations in J 962 at the castle of Belvoir^ at a part of the site 
thought to be the chapel, a jJab was found with a carved angel 
(pl r XIX*) holding a bflok, slightly battered but with the folds of the 
garment, the fathers of one wing, and much of the bead still crisply 
cut and little weathered. Tbe slab has a beveled edge that suggests 
the frame of some central feature, which would most probably have 
been a Christ in Majesty, The angel with the book is the normal em- 
blem of St. Matthew, though here placed on the right instead of the 
more usual position on the left-that is, on Christ's right hand r 
The order of the evangelist symbols eouM T however, vaty h and 
at St. Semin, at Toulouse, and at Angouleme St, Matthew is 
place4 as at Belvoir. Stylistically the closely pleated robe, Jgoped 
at the waist, and the large head aie not unlike the treatment of 
some of the figures on the lintel of the Holy Sepulcher, allowing 
for the fact that the latter are much more worn and blurred. Belvoir 
was sold to the Hospitallers in II 68, during the lavish mastership 
of Gilbert of Assailiy, and it would be likely enough that they should 
send out mason* from their Jerusalem undertakings. Certainly jn 
scale and accomplishment the Belvoir tympanum must have been a 
splendid piece. 8 Also from Belvoir h and now in the Israel Museum at 

E am very irateful to Dr, J. Pjarar Cot info mutton about nai £ photograph of thle 
i-eliot, Tvhldi Li naw in tr« Rockefeller Museum in Jermtltm. The beveJed edge is on the 
upper part of rb&Jeft iJil*. Fft/ iJu? BelYnjr relief vftJfantvi\,ChtBixierFtgur<ti Sctiipiurt, pp. 
lflS-JO? |J. F.|. 
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Jerusalem, is jj striking carved head, life-size, or a young man (pi. 
XI Xb). Despite Us battel wnditkm, this smiiini fate still has con- 
siderable charm and is certainly the work of a skilled carver. 

Constantly visible from roof-top or alley stairway throughout the 
city, the Dome of the Rock, the Bysantine octagonal temple built by 
the Umaiyads in the early days of the conquest s serene and complete* 
is, or was before recent restorations which have replaced the dome 
and much of the tile work, one of the loveliest buildings in the world 
(volume ]j p. 79). Jt stands over the rock of Jacob's Dream and 
David's Threshing Floor, where the souls of the righteous of Islam 
shall assemble cm the last day, sacred alike to Christian, Jew T and 
Moslem. To the crusaders, undisturbed by any historical sense of 
architectural styles, it was Tempium Domini, the most characteristic 
and outstanding feature of the holy city, "A quocurnoue sit cori- 
□ hroctum/Teniplurn sanctum Dornini/Fuit, est, et erit/Usujtie ad ex- 
trema sccuti." So wrote Achard, prior of the Temple, in a Ltttirt poem 
dedicated to king Baldwin (probably Baldwin IE) and appealing for 
help in securing the release of some property wrongfully detained, in 
order to hasten the rededi&ttjon of the building. 4 That event does 
not seem to have taken place until [ 142* though William of Tyre,, our 
only authority for it, does not date it exactly. By that time control 
of the Temple area had largely passed from the hands of the 
Augustinian canons to whom it was mignnidly given, to those of the 
Knights Templar. Meanwhile* however* a cloister and monastic 
buildings were built on the enclosed platform of the Ha ram. Inside 
the Dome the naked rock was covered with a marble facing to make 
a choir and a position for the high altar, The decoration— whether in 
painting, carving, or metal work -seems to have been of the lushest 
Order. On the Open Spates of the platform small shrines were built 
with open arches and cupolas, modeled on the eiglith-century Dome 

of the Chain. These, now with the anodes filled in, still exist; in 
particular the edicules of the Ascension of Mohammed (possibly the 
crusajdhig baptistry) and of the so-called Throne of Jesus. 

At the south end of the enclosure stood the Aqsi mosque. To the 
crusaders it was. the palace of Solomon, and it was used as the palace 

3. Pe Vcflpe. "Actund d'Anoualaei Prime suj It Templcim □□mini'.;' Archive & 
I'Orient Satin. I (lflflJ>, J«-3 T9i A. C. <3iiK "Adunl d'Axroniisn, Poems jur le Tampls de 
SllflflKHi: Fremont incdit," if Of., XII {I9Q3-L91 1), 363-274. t-iu (lie. tHlSiddrij buildings 
of [be Tempt arto kc de Vojwe* EgfiKS, jp, 266-291 r and Le TtfnpU de JimSalem: 
MantigrBphic du Jleratruvil-CJtfriC Mill* d'hrt etSai Sat At lopttfrafitite de fa riVfiiintr 

(Paris. IS643: Viibcenu ami AhrL, Jewai**}, |], 969-373; aihd ftotwrt W. hralltoa. The 
Struciu/ei Hinoty of the Aqw Mcsvue-' A Reccri of Architectural Gitartin.ti from tin 
Repairs of 7$3&.f942 (l/rndgn, 1349). 
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of the kings of Jerusalem > who, after the creation of the order of the 
Temple in 1 1 1 S , first gave part of the building to the order and 
eventually the whole site, moving the- roys! palace to the Tower of 
David, Until the restoration of 1 93 S- 1942 there was still much 
crusader work in the eastern aisles of the mosque and the long 
vaulted rooms adjoining them. The Templars' design for a new and 
larger church does not seem to have been completed. John of 
Wttrzburg saw the foundations, and Ttieoderic some years later 
(1172) still describes it as unfinished. Most popular of alt in the 
pngTirns' accounts are the stables of the Templars in the Herodian 
vaults at the southeast corner of the enceinte. Otherwise there is 
little that can be securely known about the appearance or lay-out of 
crusading times. The upper part of the facade, thcuili closely 
influenced by western style and likely enough the work of Christian 
builders h is dated by an Arabic inscription to 1227, and the rich 
details of Romanesque carving which are frequent both on the facade 
and within are all reused pieces which may have cootie from 
anywhere in the Temple area, an area which Saladin in 1 187 purged 
with particular thoroughness. It is in these fragments that something 
of the crusading splendor, to which so many travelers testify, still 
survives. 

FoEiage and geometric ornament were less ohnoxious to, in fact 
were admired and copied by, the Moslems. They therefore provide 
more generous data for an estimate of crusading carving than the 
mutilated remnants of figure sculpture. The stiff pointed acanthus of 
the Holy Sepulcher recurs in the cloisters of the church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem and at the church of the Tomb of the Virgin, 
where an impost frieze of upturned leaves on the facade and a capital 
from the tomb shrine are notably fine examples {pi. Vb). More 
elaborate, but stffl employing the flat, spiky leaf, are some capitals at 
the Bab as-Silsilah, the main entrance to the Temple area. Here much 
shifting of materia] and rebuilding has taken p]ace ? and it cannot be 
certain whether the capitals are in their original position, though 
some undamaged animals and a seated human figure in the upper 
range suggest that they have long been out of reach. Their abaci show 
a great freedom und inventiveness, one having a particularly charming 
pattern of rosettes, TJie same type is also to be found on the facade 
of the Aqsa mosque. Outside Jerusalem, it recurs in the great portico 
of the church of the Resurrection at Nablus (pi, XVJ[), which was 
begun in U 67 and may be taken as showing the final development in 
Palestine of this particular decorative form. Most unhappily, the 
doorway > which had already been moved by the Moslems and inse- 
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curely reelected,, fell in the earthquake of 1927, and now nothing 
remains. The capitals had the typical fiat acanthus, with strongly 
milked veinfng, hut the leaves instead ofbejng pointed hend over in 
broad, crotchet-ltke curves; the continuous impost relief was freer 
and almost naturalistic in its treatment and included human heads, 
birds, and beasts an J a symbolic lamb between a mermaid and a lion h 
a little scene which unaccountably had escaped mutilation. 

The most splendid use of the ever-popular acanthus was that by 
the masons working in the Temple area. It is a deeply cut leaf\ 
rounded and full with all the flatness gone, bending backward at the 
tip or twisting into a circular terminal where the fronds separate into 
an almost ywastjka-lifce pattern. It is employed on capitals where the 
volutes are formed by the backward-bending tips and where the same 
leaves decorate the abacus h and also very largely on voussoirs or 
friezes where ft forms a continuous curving design, interspersed with 
pine cartes Or rosettes, and sometime* including birds h beasts, or 
human figures in its interlaces. The work is curiously distinctive and 
recognizable t and of the highest quality. It has many near parallels- in 
the Romanesque art of southern France and southern Italy, but it 
has the uniqueness of a mature and independent workshop. Acanthus 
leaven coil with a similar rhythm oil the frieze below the triforium of 
Langres cathedra] \ they swell and burgeon with the same fullness on 
the capitals of San demcntc a Casauria at Torre de 1 Fasten q T m the 
cloisters of Fosg&nova or Monreale; with a flatter, less articulated 
leaf* but with the same combination of rosettes and pine cones, they 
decorate magnificently the lintel of the north doorway at Bourges, 
Germer-Durand h Abel Fabre, and Enlart have all noted and discussed 
these carvings, and suggested western correspondences with them. ,ft 
They remain, however, a style of their own r 

Examples are numerous enough, but nearly all are fragmentary 
and detached from their original position. One important exception. 
Visible today 1 is the doorway to the cave of the Dome of the Roclc, 
where a pointed arch is supported on pillars with the typical 
acanthus work on the capitals and abaci; the upper part of the 
tympanum has been filled with an Arabic stroll, but the lower part 
has a design of two curling acanthus sprays with a centra! treat 
branch ending in a small cone. It fits the space, and th-p whole 
doorway, e«gept for the Arabic insertion and the heavy gut with 

1*. A. Ffltire h H Li Ssi^rture jir&wricafc en Palestine in Xli c i&c\&" £diotcl'0rmit ! XXI 
(1911). J5-S1; J. Cfnnn-DHcaiu), "Li Sculpture tiatoiu* up Palestine; 1 Confermaf d* 
St-Etienne {fccolt pntique diodes tttLjqw* J 910/] I ; fafe, 191 J J, pp. 133-137 ■ Ethit, 
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which it was covered, may well stand just as the crusaders left it, 
built into their great iron grille an example of the crowning 
achievement of their carvers in the closing years before Saladin 
restored the Temple area ta Islam. Particularly significant in this 
respect are the carvings of the small cdicule on the northwest comer 
of t Lie [laram platform. Here there are two Arab bulbous capitals, 
surmounted by abaci showing the familiar acanthus sprays; on one of 
them Only two side? &i« fully carved, the remaining two being 
blocked out, without finished tutting; it is clearly an example uf 
incompleted crusader material being used by the Arabs, and the 
presumption is that it was being worked close to tlie place of its use. 
It is, however, in the Aqsa mosque thai the richest collection of the 
styJe can be found. Here the great dikkah or reading pJatform, 
approximately 12 feet by 6 In extent, is made up of crusading 
columns, capitals* and friezes ingeniously fitted together (pi. Villa). 
The frieze appears at first sight a continuous whole, but is in fact 
composed of several fragments, closely similar in style and exactly 
matching m dimensions, but with sufficient variations in the 
acanthus pattern to Show that originally they belonged to indepen- 
dent schemes. Throughout the mosque such patchwork recur in 
most cases less skillfully fitted than on the dikkah. A splendid panel 
framed in knotted columns seems to be the side of some tomb 
catafalque (pi. VilTh), 

Outside, but still in the Temple area, the fuipit of Burhin-ad-Din 
(pi, Xd) uses columns and arcading which may once have Formed a 
small shrine. In one of the capitals a mermaid is exquisitely cut, but 
is now decapitated, as are all the other figures, man or beast, in these 
reused fragments. The same style reappears in arcading at the Bab 
Hittah (pi. Xc) and On the fountain outside the Bab an-Nazir. Two 
examples require more particular mention, These arc in the Dome of 
the Rock, one formerly inside the metal grill which surrounded the 
rock, one in the cave underneath it. The grill has been removed in 
recent restorations, but the sculptures remain. They are in the form 
of small altar tables supported on colonnettes, but have been some- 
what altered from their original form. 11 The first, which had been 
cut to fit the angle of the grill d is a flat stab supported on two niches 

] I. J. Stnypjiviki, "Ruin* Cif TtHrtt! of tilt Latin KLnjS on (he Hmsiri pi Jerusalem." 
Spea^tm, XI Horn, fetwognphuc ]9E2), p. 74. Compan William H, 

PtokftC Hatch, Gt&ti flfl(f Syr}™ Miniainrzs i» JemmSem (MhIulevjI Academy of AnLftflia, 
rtahlfca[iimi r no. El; C^mfaridgA, Mj&., I!>J1J, pi. XXIV, for tltt V\K of knOlled columns in 
rninintuTes, and J. Bilnuiuitis, Eiudm bir Cart M/ditvak! en G^wgie et eti Arnxnie (P&jis, 
J939) h phX. for *n Acrncnisn example:. 
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with a band of highly ornamented sculpture between the niches and 
the table. The niches art divided and framed by three sets of knotted 
columns, of which the third pair is mutilated. There are figures of 
birds in the curling acanthus of the top panel and possibly there were 
other figures aiso d as there are gaps in the design where pieces have 
been broken off. The second piece is a single niche supported on 
knotted columns with acanthus leaves,, while in the- spandrels there 
are two whorls of acanthus leaves, in their way as remarkable as any 
or these carvings, Strzy^owski has painted out that these niches cor- 
respond very closely to the design of the tomb of Baldwin V as 
drawn hy Elzear Horn in the first half of the eighteenth century, a 
tomb destroyed j or at least dismembered, by the Greeks in 3809, In 
this sketch it is impossible to gaujje the exaet quality of the foliage, 
but it has the true sweeping pattern h and the knotted columns are 
strikingly similar to our actual pieces. This somewhat clumsy device 
was a not uncommon Byzantine formula, though usually limited to 
two Joops, and the exuberant interlaces of the crusading examples 
suggest Armenian influence, where in a flatter style, relief rather' than 
free-standing, the interlaced patterns of these tomb slabs can be 
paralleled. Thicker intertwined columns, with a curious capital of 
interlacing birds, frame a mihrab in the Aqsl mosque {pi. [Xa). 
Similar cc-Jumns form an outdoor mihrSb in the Temple area, 
and there are smaller examples built into the Bab as-Silsilah. A 
nineteenth-century photograph shows three such columns still 
supporting the blocked arches of an arcade on the east side of the 
Temple platform; since then there has been considerable rebuilding, 
but originally an open arcade supported on twisted columns must 
have been one of the Temple's most distinguishing features. 

Baldwin V's tomb was in the church of the Holy Sepulcher. but 
nuylif well have been commissioned From the Temple workshop, for 
the child king's obsequies were the occasion of the coup when Guy 
of Lusigflan seized the throne with the aid of Gerard of Ridefort, the 
master of the Templars. This elaborate monument may therefore in 
its style have been s token of Templar influence. A fragment of 
knotted columns recently found at the Holy Sepulcher in the rubble 
of nineteenth-century rebuilding almost certainly comes from It. 
Outside the Temple area there are few examples of the style. At 
Latnin (Le Toron des Chevaliers), a Templar holding, six capitals, 
linked in triplets, brilliant examples of the Temple acanthus^ were 
found by Llit monks in a peasant's nut. These capitals were carried 
off by the Germans in 1917 and are now in the archaeological 
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museum of Istanbul (pi. XI"). Lt Extremely well preserved, they have 
carved among the acanthus foliage some human heads, a dog licking 
its paw, and two birds with outspread wings. There are some frag- 
ments in the Franciscan museum of the Flagellation, one a fire piece 
of a frieze where a lion pursue* a deer (pJ. VI ib), said to come from 
the site of St. Mary the Great; another piece of acanthus carving 
setms to be the same that Cleimdnt-Ganneau saw and sketched at a 
house in Bethany in IS 72. 11 There are further piece* from the 
former museum of Notre Dame dc France and in the Greek patri- 
archate, and the corner piece of a frieze including two birds and a 
seated figure has found its way to a private collection in Norway. 3 * 

From all these data one or two facts can be summarized. This 
Palestinian acanthus style is associated with the Temple area and 
therefore must precede 1 1 £7; the two unfinished abaci suggest that 
the tradition was in full force at the time of its recapture by Saladih- 
The theory sometimes put forward that it dates from the time of 
Frederick Jl's truce > when there was no Cliristian reotcupation of the 
Templej is an impossible One. The fragments arc much too numerous 
and clearly come from cloisters Or some elaborate series of arcading, 
and the ease with which the dikkah has been constructed from 
various different but allied pieces suggests that there must haw been 
a rich supply of such materia]. We have here a type of Romanesque 
foliage carving which has connections with contemporary wort, as 
also a direct Byzantine-Coptic descent, but which reached an 
unsurpassed mastery in the Templars' workshop and preceded similar 
classicizing motifs as Used in soli them Italy, 

On the northwest corner of the Temple platform were the ruins of 
Herod's palace, the Antonis, Here (he ^msaders built a chapel t the 
chapel of Repose, thought to be the site of Christ's prison on the 
first night of his captivity. A minaret rises above this chapel and reset 
in its gallery are three capitals (pi- XCI), sadly mutilated and now even 

] 2. DoreliampE. "Sculpture fiuuplx *n Pultunva,"* ttttdaiiori Eugene fan, Minutwetrte 
fi mmwi'm, XX XI. 1 14-1 1 3. In l!ic upr* r sinry *f tin: ruins of th= casf I* at Laiiurt (her* ii 
tbr bo-SL of a *nJ tfi-iportil ivtllch !T\BY lit U» dL»h*sy of tJie casUfi Ctiipcl and would 
wntspatA hi Kale wJUi thjc capitals. TTip* p*" of trie mirs is k*owti bv Itie »tihsei* a* 
aJ-KaiiBah, "tb* church." {iTifornpntiDn from. Mr. C. N. Johni.) 

llCtarmanL-GariiKaii, Artfwtvto&tri Retenrches, 11, Si; B. Bagulti h II flfifw) defh 
l^iBaHont in Cemifflcmrar.- Note Situsfratlve Jerusalem, ?. 133- Similar 

ftagrrttirts were found in recHiL 4xca.ratlDDf at Btlhw- s« S.J. Salfcf, Exwvaiiitnt at 
Beihany. 1942 1953 (SBF P M . 1 2; Jerusalem , I M7>, p. 1 22, pUus 41 and 8 2. 

14. Reproduced by FnlarL, SfoHumeatt tfercwnef, pi. 2Ql In the coJkttirjii or Dr. Harry 
Fetr Bi ClIllttlneluirHi. Bryn, Qdu. WiCll prouHl*Juso from Hie UfiUrlQv collection mode in 
Syria, The pwee in the forma muiuimgf Hcrtrc Tin™ is now tact [J, P-] , 
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more decayed tlian when the Dominican fathers Vincent and Atel 
had them drawn in 1922. Built into the back wall of a cupboard in 
the entrance to the chape] is a battered fragment that may be the 
remain^ of n fourth capital. The icunographical theme of the carvings 
seems lo be Christ ministered to by angels: the Dominicans suggest 
that they refer to the first night of his captivity, but the damage is too 
great for any certainty as to their subject. The figures are long and 
slender, posed with much feeling and ingenuity* and enough can be 
seen to prove their quality. Unfortunately On the narrow minaret 
platform they are hard to photograph. Their interpretation is all the 
more difficult because of the varying traditions as to the site of 
Pilate's Praetoriurn. ]i ]rt the twelfth century It was still generally 
placed on Mount Sion, and it was here that a group of chapels 
around the great church of Our Lady celebrated the incidents of 
Christ's trial. The column of the FEageHation was treasured here, 
possibly that fragment which was eventually taken to Rome, and 
here the crusading pilgrim came to submit himself to scourging "after 
the example of Our Lord." 1 * But already the Greeks argued for 
another site, and there was uncertainly and dispute. 

Whereas history and legend were constantly confused and there 
was no sen$e of the style of a building, topographical accuracy was 
much discussed h not without a shrewd eye to possible economic 
advantages if the point were proved. The Templars no doubt were 
anxious to attach these associations tu then area, as they were also 
trying to secure recognition for their "Pool of Bethesda," [n the 
account of the city of Jerusalem intiuded in many of the 
manuscripts of the continuators. of William of Tyre the sites are given 
as now generally accepted, and this, which appears to have been 
written before 1 1 87, may mark the change of the tradition. The 
thirteenth century, when the sanctuaries of Mount Sion had been 
destroyed, (irmly accepted the cult, destined to such enduring 
popularity h of the Via Dolorosa; the cliapels along its route, now 
mainly rebuilt, of the tcce Homo, the Flagellation, and the Virgin + s 
Swoon seem to have been largely thirteenth-century work, or where, 
a* in the case of the chapel of the Flagellation, there was earlier 

1-3- CEflnTHHfbCinntm L(tiGritUt6d Gnu aubjuct, iincGiiniulngjty', si Hie Ptt3Ulu4tari irt itm 

TciiLpto' Atthaaiiagiwi Reiearcke? r \„ 1 52; cF. Vjrwnl and Abd, JmiaafatH, It 
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nfcHURficntatloii. 

IS. Baldt, EncfiiriJioti, p. Thw» la 1 Jaj*tj trolly of La □trover sin I litem Mitt: as 

EKAMffon, p. 783, fir hrifaliosmplir, *nd L H. Vfamttt, "iMntmii 4 k Ufaii*," Rent 
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Romanesque work, it was only m the thirteenth century that it 
received ita pjesertt designation. 

The best preserved of all crusading churches is that of St, Anne (pi. 
XII I), 17 In the northeast corner of trie walls of Jerusalem wete the 
traditional sites of the Pool of Bethesda and the house of Joachim and 
Anna, Iri the sivth century a basilic* was huht over the crypt that rep- 
resented the original dwelling. Sacwulf in ] 102 calls it the church of 
St Anne, whereas its earlier name seem* to have been that of St, 
Mary, William of Tyre writes that there were only three or four poor 
nuns there until Baldwin I in 1113 repudiated nis wife Arda and 
placed her in this convent increasing its patrimony and possessions. 
It remained in royal favor and it was there that Yvette, sister of 
Melisend, made her profession in 1 130. The convent owned lands in 
the valley they called Jehoshaphat and a niarfcet in the town. Several 
arches in the Suq al-'A^IrTn still bear the inscription Sea, Anna. When 
tn 1 1 44 Metisend founded for her sister the new convent of St. 
Lazarus at Bethany , the repute Of St. Anne may have somewhat 
lessened, but much of the work, in whieb two stages are clearly 
marked , had already been undertake^ and the sacred nature of the 
site, which throughout all the Arab and Turkish domination remained 
one of the most popular places of pilgrimage, was sufficient to secure 
its prosperity without any special royal patronage. 

Handed over to the Frendi in IS 56, following the Franco-Turkisli 
alliance of the Crimean War, the church of St. Anne was restored 
with remarkable still and tact by the architect Mauss; fortunately , 
though it had been used alternately as a shelter for camels or as a 
mere refuse heap, the walls and the greater part of the vaults were 
still standing, so that it was a genuine task of repair, not a speculative 
reconstruction, [t consists of a nave and two aisles, ending in 
semicircular apse?- em the outside the central apse is an irregular 
tliree-sided projection; tlie aisle apses are embedded in the end wall; 
over tlie crossing rises a cupula On pendentives, supported by four 
equal arches, and resembling irt general plan that built by the 
crusaders in tlie church of tlie Holy Sepulclier. This dome, a 
nineteenth-century restoratEon, was. damaged in trie capture of 
Jerusalem by the Israelis in 1967, as was also the western facade, 
fortunately not too seriously. The aisles- are covered with groined 

17. N. vuit der Vllal, "Safate ifarte: oit esi elle /tee" et la pifewr prabatique (Pirii, 
1938?; vf. biblsque, LXIS <1W2), I07-I09 h for a jeport by J- W. Rowee on retain 
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vaults made of small and rather rough-cut stories; the vaulting of the 
nave h al^o groined hut of more carefully cut masonry, reinforced 
with cross-arches. In parts of (he outer walk a cliange in masonry 
reveals that the church was built on some earlier foundations. 

Inside and out the decoration is severely plain, though one or two 
capitals, such as that carved with two sandals and a scroll, emblems 
probably of pilgrimage, are unusual in type, Slight variations in detaiJ 
suggest that the westernmost of the three bays was a later extension, 
and this is borne out by a cross-wall found in excavation. The facade 
has a central doorway, separated by a straight cornice from a middle 
window t above which is the most elaborate piece of decoration on 
tlie building, a window with two side colonnettes and voussoirs of 
godroons, surrounded by a palmette frieze. This exactly corresponds 
to the work of the masons' yard of the Holy Sepulcher, and the 
whoie scheme of tlie facade is a derivative from its greater neighbor, 
St, Anne's church must hive been completed contemporaneously or 
very shortly afterward, in (lie mid-twelfth century. All the arches 
throughout are pointed. Tlie length is 120 feet, by 66 feel wide. 
Beneath the church lay the crypt, the birthplace of the Virgin; and 
close by was the Pool of Bethesdu, much encumbered by ruins, but 
with some of its Byzantine colonnades still standing, which the 
crusaders sought to identity with the five porches mentioned by St. 
John. Respect for the site did not prevent them, with their curious 
lack of archaeological feeling, from reusing some of the stone* in 
building St, Anne's, but they built also a single-navcd church, the 
apse of which can stilt be traced over one basin of the Pool Then a 
curious controversy arose. The Templars claimed that the true 
Berhesda was the open pond bordering the Temple area, tlie Birkat 
Isra l 71, now a piece of waste land filled up by deposits, but which 
from the fourteenth century till the excavations on the other site at 
the end of the nineteenth was generally regarded as the scene of the- 
miiatle. 

St. Anne's with its severe simplicity, relieved as faint traces show 
and as travelers report by wall paintings, may be taken as the type of 
aisled crusading church in Jerusalem. The churches of St, Mary 
Magdalen and of Cethsemane must have been somewhat similar in 
conception. Tlie numerous chapel* of the Via Dolorosa were more 
modest buildings of a nave only. The Armenian church of St, James 
has a Cupola over the crossing, built in the Arab maimer on six ribs, 
and the aisles of equal heights with the nave, but the masonry and 
the apses, masked in a rectangular chevet, are close to crusading 
work, while the south door has the godroons and general workman- 
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ship of the Holy Sepulcher masons. The Armenians, who seem to 
have built it as tlie-tr cathedral, used crusading models and probably 
employed some of the same workmen. A remarkable acanthus capital 
witJi dog-like creatures still survives, undamaged by any Moslem 
occupation of the building (pi. Vc), Several smaller churches can still 
be traced; St. Agrtes and St. Elias, now respectively the mosques of 
al-Maulawiyah and of Dair ah" Ad as; St, kf ark's, now the church of the 
Syrian patriarch. Outside the Damascus gate, built in the ruins of An 
earlier basil ica T was the chapel of St, Stephen. It belonged to the 
monks of St. Ma ry Latin and adjoin ed the stables of the Hospi tal tcrs, 1 8 

Without the walls were two main groups of ecclesiastical build irig£ h 
those on Mount Sion and those on the Mount of Olives. The former 
consisted of a large church enclosing a group of shrines, the room of 
the Last Supper and of Pentecost, and the Chamber ul" the 
Dormition; close by were the house of Caiaphas and one of the sites 
claimed for the Judgment Seat of Pilate: below on the slopes of the 
lull was the Byzantine church of St. Peter Gallicante. Confused with 
and at times overlaid by these Christian retail ectioni were the 
traditions of David's city and the tombs of the Psalmist and of 
Solomon. It was on Mount Sion that Raymond of Toulouse placed 
his siege engines to attack the city, amid the remains of a basilica 
that had originally been built in the Constantinian period, but which 
in its exposed position had frequently been destroyed and was then 
in ruins. Larger even than that at Bethlehem, it seems to have been 
similar in type, with a nave and foiu aisles ending in a single apse, but 
in this ease without transepts. The southeast corner enclosed a 
two-storied chapel, the CoenAculum. 

The erusaders installed here a convent of Augustiman canons, and 
by 1 142 tli e church was sufficiently restored for it to he the scene of 
a general church council for the kingdom. Its exact form is largely 
conjectural, but tire Franks appear to have adapted the ruins to their 
usual design, reducing the four aisles to two, and making a 
triple-apsed chevet. On the left of the entry was the serine of the 

IS, J^r (He smalls r chiurchdi in- Jn-njialciiL iz<t VinCCiH add Abel, J&UfQfon r ]J, J1J-£7J, 
and Mmn, T7\t Amivri C^n^ci o/fflJ Jemsatertt, paafm. Two ottier cruawfcr diurehcs 
hare iranlly been lutalrfd fai [lht Old Cl1y: St. Mfll} of Ute German* {sec A. Oradiih, HL A 
CnJJodcr Church in [he Jfiwiih Cua*tt"t of JurLBflLcjrj H " EfetS imei. f, Dunayewvlry Aftjrtflrini 
Voihmty XI | If 73], 20S-2I 2, :u Hrfirew, witb art Eng}Uh summriry on p. 2*J")uid n thuiuhi 
pjjaiHj; Lu b<i idSflfifrtd H Si. JilliaiTl fto be published by M. RiiiyoyDt in □ fcwthcDrn ir^g 
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Siijicrsedc thrvtc cif Vincent and Ab*J, Unace. and Qenvcnixti, CnumJrrs j'ra Hdfy Lnrai r p. 
50. [J. F.] 
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Dormition + an edicule surmounted by a cupola and Lined with 
mosaics of the death of the Virgin; at the end of the north aisle #a& 
the chapel of St r Stephen. As stated already, in the southeastern 
corner were the Upper Chamber of the Last Sapper (the Coena- 
culum) witlij adjoining, the chapel of Pentecost, and below, die 
Galilee (so-called in a Vatin inscription, the initial use of the term), 
the scene of the washing of the feet, the appearance of the risen 
Christ, and the incredulity of St. Thorn a*. With the removal of the 
outer aisle this cOmCr budding must have projected from the main 
line, and part of its southern wall appears in fact to be classical 
masonry. Exact measurement and investigation ofjt has always been 
difficult, reverenced as it is by the Moslems as the tomb Of PavEd, 
and tliere has been considerable controversy as to the date of the 
building as it now exists. In 1342, after a series of purchases of 
neighboring pieces of land, the Franciscans obtained possession of it 
through the aid of their devoted patrons, Robert the Wise of NapJes 
and his wife Sanaa. They built a cloister and conventual rooms 
adjoining it h some walls of which still remain. Undoubtedly they 
must have carried out repairs on the Couiaculum as welh but it is 
clear from the account of James of Verona that the rooms were 
standing in 1335 complete with their vaults. 1 * Tlie Upper Room, 
while containing some reused Romanesque capitals, has naturalistic 
foliage impost decoration and a ribbed vault which must come from 
a period when the Gothic style wss fully developed. Tn 1523, after 
the Turkish conquest, the Franciscans w^re driven cut and the 
buildhuj became and remained a mosque t till from 1949 to 1967 it 
was on the edge of the no-man's-land belwecn Israel and Jordan, 

The group of chu relies which commemorated the Gospel incidents 
connected with the Mount of Olives were dominated by the 
influence of the wealthy abbey of St. Mary of Jehoshaphat, which 
Jay in the valley of Kidron at the foot of the hill. 35 the particular 
charges of the abbey, a Benedictine foundation under Cluniac 
influence, were the church of [he Tomh Of fbe Virgin, the grotto of 
the Agony, and the church of Gethsemane. The shrine of the Virgin '5 
tomb, stripped of its cupola and arcading, still exists hi the cruciform 

19. BtiLdi, Enchiridion, p. 641. 

20. c. N. Jcluu, "TbK Abbey i>r Sr. Hjjy In Ui£ Valley uf Jtto!haphB(. Jerusalem " 
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crypt, which is reached by a staircase of forty-eight steps h covered 
with a groined vault and built in wcli-cut atone \. the doorway to it h 
in the ruins of en imposing Romanesque facade, which has been 
sadly degraded by alterations and has lost proportion through the 
rising of the ground level in this narrow valley, but the details of its 
carving are of fine quality and the stairway when lit by apertures 
now blocked must have been a striking work h well worthy of the 
admiration which pilgrims bestowed on it. The evEdence sis to an 
upper church, over the crypt, is somewhat conflicting but the 
chance driving of a new municipal sewer brought to light consider- 
able, remains of Hie monastic buildings* paving stones, mosaic floors, 
and" pieces of wall frescoed in floral patterns, and the impressive base 
of a large pier with eiigaged columns. Much patronized by the royal 
house j the monastery received in particular gifts from queen 
Melisend, who was burled there in 1161 in a recess of the great 
Stairway. It is probably to her munificence that the building of it was 
due. 

Tint twelfth-rentury church of Cethsemane has also been exca- 
vated {1920). Built on Lhe site of a former basilica but correcting its 
faulty orientation, it was a typical Crusader church Of the usual 
three-apse form. Details of its mosaic floor and pier bases show that 
it was closely related to the monastic buildings of St. Mary of 
Jehoghaphat. 

Olivet was crowned by the two churches of the Teaching of Christ 
(known as the Eicona) and the Ascension, The former was- -with the 
churches of the Resurrection and the Nativity— the third of the great 
Constantinian basilicas, and seems originally to have been associated 
with the Ascension t an event which Eusebius places close to the 
grotto of Chrises prayers and teaching, so that the basilica too 
enclosed a sacred cave. The highest point of the Mount, where stands 
the edicule of the Ascension, was, however, even by the end of the 
fourth century, attracting its own particular cult, sf rejigthened 
during the fifth century by the ^'invention" of the stone bearing the 
imprint of Christ's foot. The basilica of the Eleona was completely 
destiny cd by the Persians in 61+, and replaced only by small shrines 
of the Paternoster and Credo, commemorating Christ's teaching, [n 
1J52 two pious Danish pilgrims were buried thcrc + leaving bequests 
which enabled a larger church to be co]istnjcted> of which nothing 
now stands and h'ttEe can be known in detail. 

The shrine of the Ascension crowned the hill, and the present 
edicule is largely twelfth-century work, though probably restored by 
the Arabs after Saladin's victory. It is Lhe central shrine of a circular 
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Byzantine church, which in the twelfth century was replaced by an 
octagon, standing in a fortified enclosure* rendered necessary by its 
exposed position. As with the church of the Scpulcher, the cupola of 
the shrine was open at the center, leaving free the path of Ascension 
from the sacred rock h marked with Christ's footprints, to the sky 
above. The arcaded gallery round this rOck is the basis of the present 
domed building. Its capitaTs h well preserved, are the final develop- 
ment of the type used by the masons of the facade of the Holy 
Sepulcher. The windswept leaves are here slender, deeply undercut 
but with a new naturalism. On one an OW3, strikingly rendered, 
spreads its wings; on another t more conventionally! are two 
confronting griffons (pk Vd), Tendrils interlace with all the ingenuity 
of the fully developed Romanesque style. 

The small township of Bethany was associated with the house of 
Maty and Marthaj and the tomh of Lazarus, which was shown in a 
grotto. Here aiso was located t on Gospel authority t the house of 
Simon the leper, the scene of the anointing of Christ with the 
ointment of spikenard. From the fourth century there was a church 
on the site h with the tomb of Lazarus in a courtyard opening off it. 
Later this church was extended eastward, and was largely rebuilt by 
the crusaders, who seem to hare added a chapel over the tomb, 
probably at the time (1144) that Melisend founded there her richly 
endowed convent, over which her sister Yvette presided. Since 1953 
a new Franciscan church hjs been built, but only after excavation 
had been carefully carried out. The foundations of the two apses 
have been left visible, and some of the oid material incorporated. 
Carved fragments found show that there was figure sculpture Of some 
distinction , and capitais and friezes which recall both the mason's 
WOCk of the Tomb of the Virgin and the coiling acanthus of the 
Temple, There were probably several building stages, and different 
masons* yards employed. 11 

Outside Jerusalem, the episcopal towns as organized by the 
crusaders varied considerably in the importance of their buildings. 
Hie suffragans of the patriarch of Jerusalem were the bishops of 
Bethlehem , Hebron, Lydda, Ram la, and Gaza. Of these Bethlehem 
liad a place apart, both through its unique religious associations and 
because of the scale of its surviving buildings. The great basilica as 
the crusaders found it -and as, in its main structure, it exists 
today- was the work of Justinian , much of it on Constantinian 
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foundations (pL XXXlb) r K In 1 109 Baldwin i obtained a papa] grant 
raising it to the status of a cathedra], A community of Augustinian 
canons was installed. Some alterations were made to the church, parti- 
cularly to the uhoirand the entrances to the cave h a star with gilded rays 
was fixed above the roof* and an elaborate scheme of redecoration 
was undertaken in the opening years of the reign of AmaJric 
(] 163-1 174). A bell tower was built, the base of which stili stands. 
But the main work undertaken by the Franks was the monastery, 
much of which Is still incorporated in later buildings and the 
cloister, restored in 1948-1951, where the capitals have variants of 
the flat acanthus leaf, interspersed with human figures and: beasts, all 
much defaced. The roof, unusual tit Palestine., was constructed of 
wooden beams rising to a point, without a ceiling and covered with 
lead. By a remarkable display of diplomatic ingenuity on the part of 
the Franciscan custodians, it was completely restored in 147^, with 
the aid of two shiploads of worked wood and lead sent by 
Edward IV of England. 

Hebron also had earlier buildings and a particular cult." Here was 
the cave of Machpclah, the traditional tomh of Abraham. Early 
travelers, such as Saewulf and the abbot Daniel describe tlie site as. 
an open paved court, surrounded by a well-built watl with small 
cupolas over the tombs of Abraham and his family. The massive 
enceinte with its huge masonry is a Herodian construction; the 
domed buildings above the tombs are probably Umaiyad, and the 
church, set in the rectangle of the outer walls, was a Byiantine 
building of the sixth century. The present mosque occupies almost 
half of the enclosure, and is oriented to the southeast (pi. XV). its 
construction is largely Clint of a crusading church, based on 
Byzantine foundations but adapted to carry groined vaults by the 
insertion of four central pillars, possibly enclosing: Byzantine 
columns, and half pillars on the facade and side walls. Much of the 
Byzantine facade was retained, and it is possible that a crusading 
cloister was eree-tcd in the forecourt. 
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The cathedrals of the united bishopries of Lydda and Ramla and 
of that of Gaza follow a common pattern. Of the tliree, Ramla 1 now 
a mwque but on the whole well preserved, seems the earliest (pL 
XV[h). The type is that with nave and: two aisles ending in three 
apses, act in a rectangular chevet The cap i tela it Hamla are of the 
early Gothic- type, those at Lydda somewhat Similar but more devel- 
oped. Lydda was destroyed in the wars of Salads, and a hundred 
years later Bay bars used some of the material to build a bridge nearby, 
a bridge which is still in use. Only the central and northern apses sur- 
vive, embodied in a church built in !S74 by the Greek Orthodox, 
The workmanship is outstandingly good and the crusading church, as 
befitted the shrine of St. George, must have been a notable budding. 

The cathedral at Gaza was hit by a Shell ia the English artillery 
bombardment of I9l£ s when it was being used as a munitions Store, 
The minaret, built on the eastern apses, fell, destroying part of the 
nave. The church has been restored, and the western doorway (pi. 
XVla), with graceful crocket capitals, survives, Inside h the pointed ar- 
cade is supported on piers with attached semicolumns, reused Byzan- 
tine work; above there is a clerestory, and a second order of similar 
pillars standing on the cornice of the piers, ft is a heavy and ungainly 
elevation, very unlike the elegant simplicity of the doorway, and 
seems to originate in the variety of size of columns available^ The 
iruier columns of the arcade have Corinthian capitals, and similar 
ones were used m the Greek Orthodox church of St. Porphyria, 
which also survived the bombardment of the town, Baldwin HI 
fortified Gaza in I149 h and it is probably then that work on the 
cathedral was begun. Another casualty of the 1914-1918 war was the 
church at Ibelan (Yabna), where now a ruined doorway with some 
godroon vousaoirs still in position is almost all that remains of the 
crusading church. Here too, as at Lydda, material from the church 
was used under Baybars to build a bridge, constructed under the 
supervision of KhalTl ibn-Shavar h the emir of Rarnla who plotted the 
attempted assassination of Edward (I) of England," 

Four archbishoprics depended on the Jerusalem patrjarehate- 
Petra, Caesarea,, Naearethj and Tyre, Of the southern archbishopric 
of Petra tittle is known. The main center of the "Terre Oultre le 
JounJain" was the town of Kerak h the Petra Deserti of William of 
Tyre, and here in 1903 Meisterrn a nn saw a ruined church, the 

24. frncfcr a „d l£hcl»=r«r, S™^ of Wvlim ftrfrjrtra, II, 2&7-2EB, ind Ul h 24S.251- 
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doorway of which was still standing i there now remain only some 
column bases of a normal twelfth -century pattern, 15 This was 
probably tlie cathedral church of the diocese. No other crusading 
churches in this area are known with any certainty. James of Vitry 
tells us that the Greek bishop on Mount Sinai, who was also abbot of 
the monastery, was a suflYagan of the archbishop of Petra, but tliis 
fonn of intercommunion was probably Of the slightest nature. Some 
Franks visited Sinai and had their own chapel there, called St. 
Catherine of the Franks, Armorial carvings and names cul in the 
walls attest to their presence." 

The cathedral of St. Peter at Caesare^ rebuilt where the crusaders 
found a cliutets in use as a mosque but possibly never completed by 
them, is now only foundations from which the stones have been 
moved for newer building along the coast.* 1 Cacsarea had only one 
suffragan bishop, who had his cathedral at Scbastia, containing as its 
main shrine the tomb of the Baptist. 1 " Here, building on the 
foundations and in places on the lower courses of a Byzantine 
churchj the crusaders raised One of their noblest buildings, of which 
sufficient stiU stands to show the excellence of its workmanship. The 
Church was about 150 feet long by 75 broad. It had the normal plan 
of nave, two aisles, and triple apse, with the central apse projecting 
and,, as recent excavations suggest, polygonal on the exterior {fig. 3>. 
Tlie vaults were supported on alternate composite piers and twin 
pillars, and appear from the disposition of the shafts to liave been 
carried on ribs, a rare practice in the kingdom. The masonry was laid 
without cement h and the capitals were early Gothic acanthus of a 
severe but splendid simplicity (pi. XVII la). The whole style suggests a 
date in the second half of the century. The museum of Instanbul 
has four capitals (pis. XVilJb and c) taken from this church in 
IS 57 (and probably originally intended to decorate its west portal); 
on one of them is a dancer with musicians, another depicts Herod's 
feast, and on a third volute heads emerge from late Romanesque 
foliage. Stylistically they resemble two capitals of unknown provc- 

35. P.. IlCEChfl.mpE-, CVij'JoHjvE tfw pntuspf rn Tart. Snuric: 1 1. La Deftnic da toynufftc 
rff Jtrutateui: fcmdt htL{i>rii}tii, g&iftipJttq ut et montuttet\teie (Hint Commissariat dc la 
Rep ufrUque fr.Bii$3He «n Syiif rt *u Utum, Serpen ru\Lk|uMj h ruwhthhiiie Bnclitt**- 
gique rl JilataiLque, vol. XXXIV, 2 p&rti, text tin dbiuu: ?m\t, 1933), jil 97; B. 
Haslcrmaniv Guide da NH au Jowtfavt per It Slmt ft Pit** wr let fnw*y 4'firail £F«p, 
l»9) h p. 256. 

26. joofuax dc- Vitrf, The ffatury of Jeruiaitan: A .D. IIS& 1 Lj. A. SlfcWJtt {JTTS, toL 
XI; London* IBM), r- 34; L, Eckensfcim A Urstwy of Sum (London, J 921), p. 141; El, 

Sirabucha, Sinai, H.G. Huni (LnntUui and N&w Yt>ik, 1 W6J. 

11. Ktvtu bibltqiM, LXIJt { 1 962), 412-413 (ttporl A. N4g6V (wi tec&ti. exca.Ta.Uan0. 
It. JLW. ILiraillOT, Guide lit Sama/iaScbaS It fJuruxdeni, 1944]. 
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nanee (found in Damascus], on e-acli -of u-Jii Lrla than Is a motuir-ftd 
warrior, some ri me s identified as Cortes ntin*?, 11 ' 'fh-ey may well 3aa.w 
COJVKi r'jOriL thfc Sebastk area. In ] 187 Salad in tupluretl tM tgwn 
and U rum aired in Moslem hands. B orchard of Mount Sion in 1283 
describes Eiow She cathedral lia-fl broom & a mosque, He 3 d&ThG»dciic 
a hundnad year? before Jiim, wondered at the urea t Hcrwliaji ruins 
(hat crowned and. still crown th^ hill. :,-\] mumliaed over £0 great a 
city £Otii6 to SJUwch wretchedness:. 

NiKt Only to JirLL5nlcm and EcflileJieni in sacred assp^ijt^>j-| N 
iS'azar^th was made a tLardi bishopric by the Franks. As early as I ] 07 
tlie abboi Daniel s-tai-as tliut cite cmisadens Md found c lie town 
devastated bul rebuilt the church with tlve greatest care, "A. grort 
and high church with three altars/ 11 hp calk ft, which suggests the 
norma] Eraple-apsidaE plan. Tit ere was f Daniel adds f a vdry rich i .a tin 
bishop, wli-o gave him friendly welcome: Rich the see of Naiareth 
nxtainly was; the church of Si. Ujirv of ISartetia in Apulia was h£ld 

29 1 Ci MtiuJcl, Caflfffcjjra r J« acw^jJiA" jco . ijfwcf,. miWJmt *T ^janrjJKT ate imimmh 
d'n?f«r™ifjr uf f urasrri. IT [CpftS t* Jrwplc t!?L4), 3-35-5 9*; Dusclumps. ^Sctilpwr* ftsiW^aJw 
sn P.j|&5*LnG," Fontf&riort h'\ urtviL j*iicrt. Aiat^ntMVUT rf rtJi ! jifoM."f. ftKJCl. I0!MI0: f>.r\. 
W^jill. "OuhiJii StuJplun: from tin Holy Uml in t3ianTml, ,F ^rdr.VI 1 1 ( 1 9^>. 
{iHlli! DairaWTB. tfpllflbj Ji. itoU in I LAbflnA; the other is n wdJ-hcml In 1hc at-Han i Wah 
IVW^illC ill Eliw a|^ali hnrali suliurb fid l>aiH*5Gii3l til? niljir3h Jn lln: iniXK|uu lias E iia hk 
csipHsilH. ore if whirji ha* !W dL&fcUr&j Ltsidfc; li. rkrrEclJ, "naimscus: Studies iri 
* rcnil QCll IK- E"V 4rT jifafliiLV, XIII XIV fjWS), 130; J. Sdwapi. iri ^dnjrtirintt 
ftSlQirifri*! i/i 1 fllawiflff [Beirut, | ) s p, M, 
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from it and administered by a vicar who controlled its numerous 
other European Holding!!, tts archbishops,, such As AeJiard, who died 
in Constantinople En 1158 while negotiating Hi* marriage of 
Baldwin JH, and his successor Lietard, whom William Of Tyrt 
describes as having hctd the diocese for twenty-three years, were men 
who played a considerable part in the affairs of the kingdom. 

[t k th[s lietaid, prior before lie became archbishop, who must 
liavc undertaken the extension of the cathedral in the second half of 
die century. It was a large building, 244 feet long by 98 broad, 
consisting of a nave and two aisles, 30 The side apses were encased in 
a rectangular outer wa[l from wliich the central apse, also rectangular 
on the exterior, projected some distant*. Of t)ie twelve piers of the 
nave, eight were square, four polygonal; the surviving capital of a 
small column, probably from a composite pier, is a finely carved 
acanthus with a grinning niasJt between the voiutes. The crypt, the 
traditional house of Joseph and seen* of tlie Annunciation, was 
below the two eastern bays of the north aisle and was faced with 
niarblt slabs and decorated with paintings. Some fragments of 
carving, including an elaborate chevron pattern on a voussoir stone, 
show the normal Romanesque motifs, but in 19Q& a much more 
important find was made h that of five capitals buried in a pit and 
apparently hidden away without ever having been put in position, 
presumably at the loss of the town in ] 187 while work on the 
cathedral was still in progress. The capitals are incompletely worked l 
the backgrounds are still rough and clearly it was intended to recess 
them further to a smooth finish, but the figures are elaborately 
wrought. Well might such treasures, doomed as they would have been 
to destruction at Moslem hands, have been hurriedly buried in the 
hope of a speedy Christian return. Four of the capitals are octagonal 
with two faces unearned; the fifth is quadrilateral carved on three 
sides, and its semicircular base must have fitted a coTumn, presum- 
ably the trumeau of the doorway for which they were designed, 

30. P. Viuud, N&atetli et set deux &ffcei dr r#4niqpnfwf«i*i & de Sdira-Jomph , . . . 
<Psri*, IpLflfc GuHrin. DeitYlpitott . . . dt k Ratestvte, », p*rt 2. pp. 188-1*6; C. Kopp, 
"Bsi1iitB¥ 7U[ Ccstklrtite ^la^aJl^:^l^£,■ , Joarmf vf tita Fblettvm Orttrini Society. XIX 
(l?39-lf4B). S3-1L9; P. Epdi, "[ Cap it*] Li punnniri Ji NiZalCl ," Dpi/tin. Anno I (19211), 
761-776 (with *Md pliotogaptHk Dndiamps, ,4 ScuIp<iik Fr*Jic*ise *□ hteJUtB," Fomfe- 
tam fugalt PiOt, AfomriflSflft et mitiwires, JfXSI; French Sculpture Of Sh£ tf-JiftfUffHJH? 
Period, Eleventh and Twetfto ftufurir-y (Flpn:iic* and Pirls. 1930), pp. 9S-99; and M Un 
Vlupttcau nman. 4u Berry,, pmite j rVazartili an XII* Jl&l<s r ,h Jfondattott flusBP? Fiet. 
MwumcntT et muooww, JCXXtl (1552), I[*-126, pL Xflfl. BnwCti, "RjtnjwuiMntE otMM 
ti-wi'et evDngiflica," Stodii bibiici ^uiwrrirtirtr Lib& riWNiHJ. V (1954-lMS), 5-44; 
ithtxsraied London New, CCKXIJf (1956). 1074; F-, Tbstn^h'iwa swpeHc a Nii*rat,"£j 

Tvtv Sanltt. XU[ (lH6)» 306411 i Bawdl, Crmadir Fipinl Scabwort, pf. 
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Cut in a local yellow stone h which allows of much delicacy of 
carving completely sharp and unweathered,, the capitals arc among 
the finest examples uf the whole Of Romanesque art (pi. XXI) 
Deschamps has suggested „ very convincingly , that their character- 
istic features- the feathered devilSj drilled ornament* and long-nosed 
faces-correspond with a capital of the Temptation of Christ in 
the church of Plaimpied near Bourses. A memorial relief from 
the same church is by the same hand, commemorating a canon, 
Sulpice, who can be traced in documents between 1120 find 1136, 
and the date 1 142, carved roughly on the slab by a [ater hand t may 
well be that of his death. So eJusc h the stylistic correspondence 
between these Plaimpied and Nazareth works, tliat they might well 
be by the same hind. It is tempting to think that their carver joined 
the Second Crusade in 1 K7, came with it to Palestine, and 
continued his trade there. Not, however , without learning from this 
transition. Some of the heads have the ascetic> pointed features of 
the Christ at Plaimpied; others are fuller-faced, broad-browed, with 
the staring eyes and elaborately curled hair of the Greco-Roman 
busts familiar at Palmyra. Whoever he may have been, the Nazareth 
master absorbed some Syrian Hellenistic influences into his Western 
atyltr The capitals seem to depict scenes from the lives of St. Peter, 
St. Thomas, St. James, St. Matthew, and St. Bartholomew. The St. 
Peter's healing of Tabltha at Jaffa and the execution of St. James at 
Jerusalem are Palestinian subjects. Hie other three apostles are the 
missionaries of India* which Gervase of Tilbury divides into India 
superior (St. Bartholomew), India inferior (St. Thomas), and Indtit- 
meridians (St. Matthew). 13 Already men were looking to distant 
lands with which before long new contacts were to be made. 

In the course of the excavations various other fragments similar in 
kind were discovered, one of which appears to belong to a large-scale 
figure seated in a mandorla. In the Greek patriarchate^ museum in 
Jerusalem there are two heads of prophets, dug up at Nazareth in 
1S6?, which could well be work of the same masons* yard. 11 Carved 
in one block, approximately life-size, they are designed for column 
figures in the angle of a doorway or shrine and have the remote 
gravity of the sculptures of Gharties (pi. XXa). Then In 1955 it was 
decided to demolish the seventeenth-century church and build across 
the line of the crusading catlierirah In. the course of excavations that 

31. 'TOtin TmpeiinHp,'" In G, W. von Ledbtillz, «J., Scrtptoret remm BrutnviceHiium . .. , 
JfHarimBj, 1707), 911- 

32. Candrr and Kitchener, Sunry 0/ Western ftfaAte, I h 32*. 
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followed 41 siKtli. but unfortunately much battered , capital came to 
Dgjitj allowing yet another struggle between an apostle and devils, 
here again a scene from one of the apocryphal acts. Even more 
interesting was the lower half of a life-size figure carved in alcrtO&t 
full relief, of which the drapery has the same folds, circles, and 
drill-marks as that of the capitals (pi. XXI la). It forms a close link 
with a very similar torso, now widely separated from it, In the doke 
of Devonshire's collection at Chatsworth there is the headless figure 
of a prophet, where the round whorls and patterned neckband recall 
the Nazareth workshop* though by a coatw hand than that of the 
master himself (pi, XX[lh). When it came to the collects its 
provenance was said to be "tlie mountainous country between the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon and the river Jordan." 13 The torso now 
stand a 41 inches high; that recently found at Nazareth, cutoff at the 
waist line, measures 33 inches. It is likely that they came from the 
same workshop; certainly they belong to a common stylistic 
tradition. Until the results of the recent excavations are completely 
published there can only be hints and guesses at what the full 
achievement included, Tiberias, the only suffragan sec of Nazareth* 
has no remains of its cathedra], probably built on the site where the 
mosque al-Bahr now stands. 

The metropolitan see of Syria wgs placed at Tyre; from it 
depended the suffragan sees of Acre, Sidon, Beirut, Juball, Tripoli, 
and Tortosa, though the last three were constantly claimed by the 
patriarch of Atttioch and with the union of Tripoli and Antioch in 
the thirteenth century passed under the control of the northern 
patriarchate. They all remain, however, curiously united by the 
course of history, differing much in circumstance* from their 
Palestinian neighbors. They lacked the vivid biblical associations of 
the sites of the Holy Land proper, and their places of pilgrimage 
such as the shrine utTortnsa, which claimed to be the first church 
dedicated to the Virgin, were less immediately compelling, Stretching 
along the scacoast, they remained in crusading hands throughout the 
thirteenth century and therefore show in their buildings the 
development of the Gothic style. Not that they have escaped ravages. 
Acrc^ churches are mainly a memory. At Sidon all trace of the 
cathedral is lost under the buildings of the Great Mosque; a 
thirteenth-century building, on a rock overlooking the beach, recalls 
the site of the hospital but has been much altered ; for the rest there 

33, Tht Athenaeum: Jtmttai of Litetatbtt, Science, and the, Fine Arts OS47}, p. 339, 
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are only a Tew fragments of tombstones inscribed in thirteenth- 
century Gothic script, 

TEie cathedral of Tyre, St. Mary of Hie Scpulcher of Our Lady of 
Tyre, was a rebuilding of the tallied rat consecrated by Eusehlus of 
Cacsarca. the burial place of Origen, which trie crusaders found still 
standing when they occupied the town. The exact date of the cru- 
sading work is n^t kngwn, and today only some foundations and 
reelected granite columns mark its site. The ruins of its. three apses 
long stood and are known in photographs, but now they have shared 
the fate of the whole building, and most af the stones., finely eut 
masonry set without mortar, have been carried off for other work, 
Probably damaged in the earthquake of 1170, its restoration may 
liave been aided by the gifts given by emperor Manuel Comnenus to 
its great archbishop, the historian William. When Barbarossa's bones 
were buried there in 1190, it must have been one of the most 
magnificent churches of the Latin settlements, Controversy haft been 
considerable a& to its exact plan. The excavations of Professor Sepp 
in 1874, in search of the tomb of Frederick J, were cnthu Elastic but 
ill equipped for accurate obstrra-tion. "The fragments of carving arc 
insufficient to establish a clear style of ornament, but certain points 
are established. About 244 feet long by 82 feet broad, it ended in 
three scmicirtular apses, but with the feature, unusual for the 
crusaders, of transepts projecting some 15 feet^ the northern of 
which ended in a small apse, with a room on either side set in the 
thickness of the wait, a scheme that suggests Bysanrineor Armenian 
models, (fig. 4). The four great granite piElars, admired for their size 
by Burchard and other travelers, may liave stood at the crossing; 
there were smaJler columns of the same stonej all of which must have 
oome from ancient Tyre.'* 

Ihc cathedral of St. John the Baptist at Beirut is more fully 
preserved. Converted into a mosque, the whole building still stands, 
and its apses, round on the exterior with applied columns as 
buttresses running up to an elaborate series of carved metopes, 
constructed Out Of a goider^y allow stone with thin layers of mortar, 
arc as good a piece of Romanesque architecture as any in Syria (pi. 
XXlXbh Inside > ihc junctions of the apsesand the nave clearly mark 

3*, Ent*r(, AfomimiBfi L El, 15 2-375 U. Stppj Meerfi>hr{ Tyrui zvr Aulpabuilg 
dfr Kalhtdnfc irtff BarbnHULt 'l drab (Lolpllg, 1879); F. W. Dejrfimirin, L TJi* Aua£IBlwnEf 
fmulc drr EOjuitdiiLe KB TyrW 3 Berliner Muixen, LVl-3 HS-iJ| Cmriw and 

KLWwimj. Survey of Hfarem Jutofinf, I, Tim lans-awalted book or mcdisiil Tjm 
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4, Plan of the cathedral of Tyre. Afle; ft. JuflHcraiid 



two different stages of die wort. The long episcopate of Baldwin of 
Boulogne. ] I ] 2-1 147, is the probable first period of construction, 
jut the building seems to have been completed before Salad in "s 
conquest h and the thirteenth century added little to it, The cathedral 
bad as its shrine the teunb of the Baptist, a claim that must Eiave been 
disputed wilh Sebastia but wliich is still accepted by it$ present 
Moslem owners, 

The little cathedral nf Jubdil (Gibelet), a less distinguished 
building, has a charming open-arched baptistry on its north exterior 
will, decorated with chevrons, reset [<;&> dogtooth, and godroons and 
crowned with a carved cornice. 
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Of the many churches of Tripoli, most have perished completely, 
Tn the Great Mosque, the north doorway the capitals of the door to 
the ablution room, the west doorway, and the rower of the minaret 
are remnants of the cathedral of St. Maty of the Tower H the carving 
hidden and blunted under thicis green and red paint. They are, 
however, remnants of vonsiderabie interest. The north door, with a 
Romanesque scroll of ovoids set in interlaces and a rope pattern 
archived must come from the first building, which is known to have 
been much damaged in the great earthquake of 1170, The west 
doorway has a pointed arch, columns with early Gothfc capitals, and 
voussoirs decorated with chevron patterns, Jt should date from the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century. The great rectangular tower 
projects from the main building south of the west porch, a position 
similar to the beil tower on the main facade of the Holy Sepulcher; 
but here it is built without buttresses and its twin and triple window 
openings are less deeply recessed recalling the towers of Italy rather 
than France.-" A bathhouse, the rjammam "Iia-ad-Din, has a doorway 
with two shells, the inscription "Sanetus Jacobus," and a lamb be- 
tween two rosettes. 

One of the most beautiful of all crusading churches is the cathedral 
of Our Lady of Tortosa (pi. XXVIll).*" An ancient tradition held 
that St. Peter had dedicated here the first church in honor of tlie 
Virgin, and an ingenious arrangement of one of the pillars of the nave 
may have as its reason the- preservation of the original chapel. Its 
early history is undocumented, but there- were clearly two building 
stages. Halfway down the nave, the stone changes, and the ornament 
of the capitals alters from flat-leaf acanthus to a more luxuriant 
naturalism (p3, XXJXa). Beside one capital the mason has carved a 
jackal, a lively renderinf of a familiar beast. On the facade a central 
west door (much restored) is surmounted by two windows, with a 
third smaller window above > a large window opens on either side and 
the whole is flanked with two square towers. Projecting towers were 
built as far as the roof level at the east end. TLie side walls were 
strengthened by flat butttesses, but there were no buttresses on the 
facade (fig. 5}. It was a fortress church, similar to St, Victor of 
Marseilles, but distinguished by the quality of its detail. The 
prohahitity is that the apses and two eastern bays were completed 
before Salad in took Hie town in 1 1 8S t when the cathedral is known 

JJ , ElAKt,MfH1Hmer)tT t ll,430-44Q; vqn Bercb=ni, ¥ayagrz r ], ] 1-36. 
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to li*ve been damaged. In the thirteenth century j however, the 
pilgrimage revived and enjoyed considerable popularity. There was 
sufficient wealth to complete the building. Then in 1 265, with the 
Mamluk menace growing closer and closer, the demolition of the 
church was discussed in order to narrow the. defenses of the town. 
Instead, its fortifications seemed to have been strengthened and it 
was probably then that tEie apsida] towers were begun. 

The monastic orders apart from the Augustinian canons, who 
were installed at the Holy Sepulcher, the Temple, Mount Sion, the 
site of the Ascension, and Hebron, played no great part in the 
settlement- Tie countryside was too precarious for isolated com- 
munities, and the rise of the military orders diverted enthusiasm into 
other channels. Sr. Mary of Jehoshaphat and the convent at Mount 
Tabor were Benedictine houses using the Ctyniat rule, though not in 
dependence On the archabbot. The Cistercians bad two small houses, 
Belmont near Tripoli and St. Sergi near Jubail, the Premonstraten- 
sians two also H Montjoie at Nabi* Samwih tlie hill from which the 
pilgrims first saw Jerusalem, and 5t_ Habakkuk at Ramatha (Kafr 
Jlnnls) near Lydda, In the towns-, monastic houses were much more 
numerous, and in the thirteenth century those of the friars, were 
added to them; rhe Franciscans from their first mission onward 
played a considerable part in the affairs of the. Holy Land. 

Of the monastic churches outside Jerusalem, that of the Savior at 
Tabor was the most splendid. 37 Founded by Tancned, it was pillaged 
in 1 1 13 and the monks were massacred. The restored monastery in 
1130 accepted the Cluniac rule, and it h probably from that date 
that the fine Romanesque cliurch was undertaken, inside a strong 
line of defensive walls. In 1187 it was destroyed by Saladin, but 
returned to Christ [an liands under Frederick II, who placed a group 
Of Hungarian monks there. The church was restored, only to be 
destroyed once more by Bay bars in 1265, Travelers long continued 
to describe the great apse as still standing, with its mosaic of the 
Transfiguration preserved. Excavated by the Franciscans in the last 
yeara of the nineteenth century, the ground plan has been recon- 
structed but contains some puzzling features. The main bndy of the 
church had the normal nave and two aisles, without transepts and 
with the apses set in a rectangular cbevet, but the facade appears to 
have been composed of two lowers with apsidal chapels in their bases, 
built at a lower level than the main church t to which a stairway 

37. 6. McUtcrmann, Le Mont Tbabvr: ^o/j"p?j hHi^utt ti Aasirlptlws (talis* 19tW>^ 
fcdfl&rt. Mamtmeitis. lE r 33fl-3?5. 
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ascended between the lowers. Fragments of figure sculpture , some of 
excellent quality, suggest that the west door was elaborately 
ornamented. Enlart suggests as a parallel the church of Gravillc 
Sainte Honorine in Normandy. There are. gaps in our information 
but it is clear that it was an ambitious and finely worked out scheme. 
Possibly the thirteenth-century reconstruction, to which some 
Gothic capitals seem to belong, dealt only with the main church, 
leaving the tower chapels, which almost certainly were dedicated to 
Moses and Elias, more or less detached. 

Tie Cistercian abbey of Belmont 3 * was very different. Its 
situation on a steep hilltop so uthwest of Tripoli was as inaccessible as 
the strictest solitaries could have wished, though f contrary to the 
practice of the order, it stood for protection's sate on the summit, 
not in. the valley. Founded in II 57* destroyed in 1169, and later 
reoccupied til] the final fall of the kingdom it then passed into the 
hands of the Orthodox church and remains in monastic occupation 
to this day. So remote was it that the Moslems did not trouble to 
destroy ft. In the course of centuries much has been rebuilt and 
adapted to Other purposes. Tie chapterhouse is now a chapel, and 
the main entrance has been driven through the refectory, but there is 
enough to show that it was well constructed in faced stone, and that 
it adhered rigorously to the order's standard of simplicity r The few 
pieces carving, capitals and consoles, indicate that if the main work 
is twelfth-century there were repairs and additions in the thirteenth, 

[n addition to its cathedrals and monastic houses, crusading 
Palestine was rich in ksser churches, These are too numerous to 
receive individual mention, and many are still uncertainly identified, 
blccks of solid masonry absorbed into the confused erections of 
some squalid village, A few, however, deserve notice, either for the 
merit of their remains or for the interest of [heir associations. The 
church of the Resurrection at Nablus t the Neapolis of crusading 
chronicles, built between 1167 and 3187, has already been 
mentioned. A mile outside the town T the crusaders rebuilt a 
Byzantine chutch over [lie WeJI of Jacob. 39 Destroyed during 
Saladin's conquest, possibly before it was completed, jt long 
remained a ruin r A new church, built by the Orthodox patriarchate, 
was in course of construction when war broke out in 19 1 4 h and it 
too remains an unfinished shell. The genera t plan had however been 

3S.£rtbir, Mottuficacii, ||, 45-63. See now C. Aamar. "L'Abtflyc dc BcLittonr " 

Builertttdu Mbit* dt Beyrouth. KXV (I972,jtuW. L?7j)> 1-65 [J. F.] . 

3*. P. Sejnum^ "lAwviaJlaj d^cnuMwits puiu l n SmmriHin? " R^vr bib&nw,. TV 
{18*5}. fil!H22; hubri, ^ur™^, II, 2B9-292. 
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noted, and it is clear that it resembled in its use of alternate columns 
and pillars the cathedral of Sebastia, its nearest neighbor, but with 
the unusual feature of projecting transepts. The chevet was more 
normal ; the twain apse was pentagonal on the exterior, the apses of 
the aisles set in the east walL At SafTiuiynh, some five miles from 
Nazareth, the church of St r Anne and St. Joacliim still has its eastern 
end standing. It was a vaulted church of five bays, ending in three 
apses set in a square chevet. The northern apse was. enlarged into a 
rectangular chapel, possibly about 1253 at the time of Louis IX's 
crusade, when the church was temporarily restored to Christian 
hands. 4 * 

Guarding the entry to the hills on the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem was the castle of Latrun. The Origin of this name seems to 
come from a corruption, through the Arabic, of the crusading term 
"Le Toron b " for. a hill castle. In tlie sixteenth century a derivation 
from tatro was invented, and it was held to be the tomb of the 
penitent thief, Dysmas; but this was not known to the crusaders of 
the kingdom, wlio seem to have called it "Turo Militum" after the 
Templars to whom it belonged. In the twelfth century the religious 
associations were with Modin, the burial place of the Maccabees, and 
with Emmaus, for which the site of ^Amwa^ at the foot of the hill, 
was sometimes claimed and which was the name of one of the battles 
of Judas Maccabaeus as well as the scene of the supper after the 
Resurrection, At 'Amwas, within the ruins of a basilica dating from 
the third century and rebuilt in the sixth, the crusaders constructed a 
church of a single nave, using tlie main apse of the old basilica and 
filling in the colonnade between nave and aisles. Little remains, but it 
seems to have been a simple and severe building, probably fortified 
on the exterior. 

Meanwhile a rival site for both Modin and Emma us was being 
claimed by the Hospitallers in their territories at Qaryat ah'Jnab, now 
called Abu-Ghosh after a celebrated nineteenth -century brigand. 
Here was a fountain which was said to be the place of Christ's supper 
with the two disciples, while the castle of Belmont nearby was tlie 
birthplace of the Maccabees, and here the Hospitallers t using tlie 
foundations of the old Roman water tank, built a church with itg 
three apses alt set in a thick outer wall- The typical bent-arm console 
so much employed in Jerusalem, figure conspicuously. The Umaiyad 

it}. Vhnid, Nazareth, pp. L79-1B4. Par an acannU of Sdn'uri/dli in Uit tacJy ninulucnUi 
COltUiy see E. D, ClBllce, Ttwebs in Virions Cimnlrvi it/ iurtpe. Asia arid Africa: P**l II: 
Grvevc^yptand cFie/Iofy lantf {London, ISIS), p.4C7. 
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caravanserai adjoining seems to have remained in use during the 
ct*y$ttdinfi period with but little alteration. This locality, more 
conveniently situated in relation to Jerusalem, seems to have gained 
the day in the twelfth century, and 1 Am was to have taken tlie 
martyrdom of the mother of the Maccabees and her children as its 
particular act of sanctification. By the sixteenth century Abu-Ghosh 
in its turn had yielded its association with Emmaus to al-Qubaibah, 
the "Petite Mahomerie" of the crusaders, and had become instead 
the birthplace of Jeremiah and the scene of David T s victory over 
Goliath/ 1 At 'Ain Karim t nearer Jerusalem, a small Byzantine church 
built over a cave was enlarged by tlie crusaders in honor of the 
Visitation and the birthplace of the Baptist/* 

Tlie year 1 1 S7 is a sharply dividing line in the development of 
crusading, art- Much that had he-en achieved perished in SaLadms 
purging of the holy piaces, holy both, to Islam and to Christianity, 
Never again did Jerusalem become a main center; some work may 
liave been done there in the period following Frederick IFs treaty of 
1229, but it cannot be surely identified, and with the ithorezmian 
sack of 1244 Jerusalem passed out of any crusading control. In the 
church of the Holy Scpulchcr and some other shrines later ages left 
their mark; baroque paintings and decorations were sent from 
Europe; then an age of tawdriness set in that still tastelessly distracts 
the mind from the most profound emotions that any site can evoke. 
The Romanesque art of Syria was displaced, disfigured* and 
forgotten. 

Along the coast at Chateau Felerin, Acre, or Tortosa. across the 
sea on Cyprus, or at En [and atx&nghokls such 45 Kmk des Chevaliers, 
tlie Gothic style gained some footing. Acre was the capital and center 
of this second phase. Up to its capture by Salad in and its long siege 
from August 1 1 89 to July 1191, as the first port of the kingdom it 
already had a position of some importance and large hostelries for 
pilgrims. After its capture by Richard Coeur-de-Lion it became the 
crusading Capital and One of Lhe greatest markets of the Levant. It 
was also a city of refugees, with a population considerably larger 

41 . L H. Vincent and P. M. Abel, Em/mdis: Se JtaS%JM 61 SOU hittafre y^k 1932)! R- 

Van* irtd A. St. Stave, Fondles* Qvyet ei 'E/ab (AbQ C*ri/. Psiettitw £Ewlt biblique 
at u*diedn£?(iiid fraiicalafi, t'Li*d« wchiolQgktus^ Paid, 1 

42. B. B^4lU r f Maaurncnii di Emmons ti^hbeibeh e dei lUnforal: Rtouhslo degli scwi 
e suHvBuoihi negtiami 187J, J ££7-00, JJWff-J, iWff^W (S&F, no, 4; JemMlem, 19*1) mud 
R Sanhwrfo delta Yttttosiow off Ufa Kmirn fMontou Jttineae}: £ipkwmiNtt uttktoln- 

pvttriprtitina [SBF, no. 5: Jwuulcm, ]tHS>. 
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than Chat of crusading Jerusalem. The patriarciiale was transferred 
there, the monks of St. Mary of Jehoshaphat built a new church and 
monastery to replace that which they had Jos-t; Hie displaced 
communities found themselves new abodes, and the coming of the 
two orders of friars, Franciscan and Dominican, gave a new impetus 
to religious foundations; some forty churches demonstrated the 
number of Acre's varied orders rather than the actual spiritual needs 
of the population. The narrow streets stj[] follow much of their 
ancient pattern, ajid with Israeli excavations more and more of the 
medieval town is wminfi to Tight, The so-called crypt, originally a 
hall at ground level, has since 1954 been cleared of the rubble tliat 
filled it, and is revealed as a noble pillared room with early pointed 
arches and ribbed vaulting. It was probably the refeetory of the 
TTospEtatlers, 43 and further clearings have opened up a whole complex 
of rooms and passages. 

Even before the city was iost , the church of the monks of St r Mary 
of Jchoshapliat was falling into disrepair and liad become- a dumping 
place for refuse; there was no money to repair it, and papal 
permission was obtained in 12S9 to sell it to the Hospitallers. Part of 
the payment was a golden chalice, a portable object which there 
might be some hope of saving in those desperate days," Here find 
there an inscription or a battered piece of sculpture recalls the 
crusading past. The local museum has a holy-water basin with carved 
heads thai sujiecst south Italian influence (pi. XXlllb). A fragment of 
an incised tomb slab shows a kneeling figure at the feet of a prelate* 
or so the vestments suggest, but the upper portion is missing, and of 
the French inscription there remains only the date July 1290, hardly 
a year before the final loss of the town. Given the popularity of in- 
cised memorials in Cyprus, it is of particular interest to have this fur- 

43. Z. Oddm™, Trie Etas*** oF Hi* Knlgbii of St. Julia in Archaeology, XIX 
f 1 9661, JI51I3S. Fcir the =m»Li and fortifies (inn: ctf Ann n* Beirwiitetl, TJte Cmw4tnin 
the JVv Lmrf, pp. 7S-1 13. Hu meat useful of th? jniWlca.tlonEaic E. C. ftey. "'EukIc 
wr la KmwtnpliK dc In vLlfe i'Acre " Mmqftfrm At la Satiate nationale Jet mOqnairft dt 
ftarwr t XXXIX flfl7fl> n HS-]« ; and XLtK (iGftft). 1-lfiiN. Maklioury *n* C. N. Johns, 
Gaidt Ky Act* (Jerusalem, 1946}; and J. Prn*-cr. J Trn> ItislodHca] BJajK of Ajctc" {In 
Hebrew ) H Erets fsmS, J| (195 }\ J In 1362 a. mmy of the city was pnbbiriH] by (tie 
aupervifllm archrifert h A, Kcster, A ,tc , the OH Cliy: Sufvey ssd Ptasntaf fOfflw of Ow 
r^rimK Muiiiier, Department tor Ldndacapltig and the Pieemitlon <*f Historic SLiks |T«1 
Am™, 1 !>62J ), khm pliLiii Lrcc-i whlcii are used bi BenienlrtT* tnw±; Hiu sunns mi u 
v-j in A his flrst Steu In MMMlliji. the ?\tflnt renuricu of the mcdiuv.il city. dfipitB tllS htBT 
d(E.Trac:H?n *>F 1291. A wiaus mid sustoiiwd pcupuL Uj IrtVesHgalO CttlEadfel Acre, h the 
msnrici <fF the jujvey of Mimliik rarjrjumEiiti di JemJalfirti (MLT/artUy hi PTOflrcaa by the 
Briti* School dF Ardiacalogy , wuuld ncl un|y bi of Intdtrat for the crwadcr pci rr. but 
tkaiM sf icd Ifehr. 4it olber LtiJtuler cities as well. [J. F. ] 

44. Qt?tultlvi tfttbul J* ) 'ordre dts Hotpttufters d* S. Venn dt VmiwJfwr. ed. J. Debvilb 
Le BjmaX in (Toiia, 1B99), no. 40*4, p. 5 J&. 
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ther example from the crusading mainland, for incised figures, as 
opposed to inscriptions, are known from crusading Palestine only in a 
broken sJafc with a head, sensitively cut h and part of an inscription 
with the name Hugo/ 11 

At Montfort h in the hills beyond Acre, some carved capitals, one 
with a man crawling through foliage, some fine bosses, and a corbel 
head liave been discovered in the min^ of tlie castle of the Teutonic 
Knights. In 1 748 d when the Franciscan Lfldislaus Mayer visited Acre, 
he saw and drew the considerable remains of the Templars* house 
and cliapcl, whh a graceful oriel window i when lie returned four 
years later it had been leveled to the ground.** 

The most complete and distinguished relic from Acre is the 
doorway of the church of St. Andrew, which was transported on 
camel back and embodied in the madrasah of an-Nasir Muhammad in 
Cairo (pi. XXV), St. Andrew** was the largest church of the town, and 
something can he learned of it from the engravings made of it by le 
Bmyn in ] f>£l and by d'Orcieres five years later.* 7 A nave and aisles 
of five hays, almost certainly with ribbed vaulting ended itt three 
apses. The flat roofs of the aisles were arched with flying buttresses 
supporting the vault of the nave, but there were no outer buttresses. 
Instead, an arc&ded gallery seems to have run the whole length of the 
church, a continuation of the porch which preceded the facade. The 
windows were narrow, sliarply pointed lancets^ the Cairo doorway 
shows that the decoration was of a simple but refined Gothic foliage 
style. The recession of its columns blends harmoniously with the 
shallow arches of the neighboring mausoleum of Kalavun. This 
remnant of crusading Acre stands today in one of the finest of 
medieval street^ and holds it own;* 8 here and there in the 

43. 1 1111 indebted to Dj, J, Pr***T fai infanDatknn about iuWl 3 pdlQtOgrfiph of <hc Acre 
foment- E. Spun, "Adenine it unit; the CiusadAt (l4tt#-l39l)." In A HtetQfy of thw 
Holy Land, rd U. AMi-VojaJl fJetuffllflnl, 19fr9) r p. 23fi. Pol other memorials see C. 
Cfcrmcni-fiarrenti, jt&um dbnfiqinleS uHtAate: fLttliett di fflONNIHtftf/f wr&fitt (Hi 
ttnxvt: An-attbeai^fe-^pipapMe ffirlB, 13971* pL. XLVU, *ni S*iw d* Sandnll, 
Carpus vHcriplktaarn CfuttligmiOttotti Temtt SttlCtaf- (1099-1291) fJcnL5fll«ri, ]?74>, pp. 
158-253, 251, 31 4-3 1 G, hor ath&r tculplnre it Acrtsce Buhsci. Cmtsdw Ft&tfvl Sotfp- 
rtirar, ppL 13-d5, and "An Unknown WMk of McdlcvaJ Sculpf^re. in Acr^" Scripts *^w> 
sofymtista. XXIV {1*121, 12-10S. 

46. Rttitbcscfxffibwng nscb JemsskrHj Hpnrich, Biycrncke SiuLshLtJiuLhti, MS. 2967. 
fot. 56. Set nbo Ginvanni Wjrfti, Vinggj per I'isoh dl Cipro e per lo Ssris e Psit-iiitm 
fotti. . . iff'ffflw MDCCLX td HD*Xf>XVm r II (L m> 17*?), 72. 

47. Eolur, Afoflulfltva ft. II, 2-35 ; * tfcu, I, plitfli .i ] and 52 < ruprtidiiLiiig odth LJH h Bnjyu 
*R4 til? a'OlfifTW drawings of 5(- Andrew): Makhnul? ajid JuJint, tlnbte to Acre. For 
MimLLprl see Bis h ford Dean t "The F^plantloti ot i Cnitiicrs 1 FoctrtM (Montfoit) in 
Pal* Hint, BvBeit* of tttf Mttropoftmn of Jtrt, Mew rork. XXII, pitf U < ] 937), 

48. K. A. C. Creswell, TTrc mm*, Archtwtmre o/EfyjU. II {Owfmd, 1959), 
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magnificent mosques of Cairo > other fragments of crusading, wort 
can stall be found. Baybars shipped wood and stone from destroyed 
Jaffa for tEie mosque lie was building, and in the fourteenth century 
(he masons of the madrasah of sultan al-Ha$an used some twelfth- 
century crusading foliage capitals for the mih.rab, and on a small 
stone pillar by the entrance can still be seen Romanesque interlaces 
and three carvings of buildings, one of which seems to be the 
Temple, the other two possibly Bethlehem and the Holy Seputcher. 

No mention has as yet been made of AntioclL A patriarchate that 
at times raised pretensions of rivalry with Jerusalem, an independent 
principality in an ancient city of fine build higs, it had two centuries 
of Frankish rule and its wealth and luxury were something of a 
legend to the dispossessed feudatories of the south. Its own 
expansion eastward had h it is. true, been short-lived t but. the 
thirteenth century saw it gradually extending its power over the 
remnant of the county of Tripoli. Jealously eyed by Byzantium h it 
was of ail crusading states the one most closely in touch with its 
civilization. Of its churches, hardly the site of one is now known." 
Jne Latin cathedral was dedicated to St. Peter and was certainly a 
Byzantine church, though possibly the crusaders added to it; it is 
known that the earthquake of H70 taused much damage, which 
may well have led to rebuilding It contained a tomb of Earbarossa, 
where his flesh was buried; the bones were carried farther south 
to Tyre. Near it was the round church of St. Mary f one of the few 
sites known. St. Mary Latin was presumably a Frankish church, and 
the monastery of St. Paul, at the easternmost point of the wallSj, had 
many Prankish additions. Nothing now remains of the "good and 
StrOrifi city, hardly second to Rome itself in sanctity/' which 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg described in 121 l. so Eartltqu&ke, firt, pillage, 
and quarrying lutve done tliek work. A small and undistinguished 
modern Turkish town ctinfis to the river bank 5; only the foundations 
of the walls can still be seen stretching to the summit of Mount 
SHpiuSn forming a circuit seven mites in length. 

4!*.C. CaJicn, La Syfie. du jiW e t'eptiqur dei trouwuiet cl la priruipaute ffmquc 
d'JitrtiattK (lutituE fnr*aii de Dnnus; EtMlotli^ue a rientde, vn\. ]; Paru. ]94D}, pp. 
12S-132. 
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In the decoration of the crusading churches mosaic and paint- 
ing played a great part. The former was probably the work of local 
craftsmen, and in the fragments that remain it is the Byzantine style 
that predominates. Both Latin and Greet inscriptions were used, 
Latin the more commonly, at least in those tests handed down to us, 
but this may reflect the interests and language of the pilgrim writers, 
rather than any e*act proportion. 

Nasir-i-Khusrau. writing between 1035 and 1042, when tlie 
Byzantine restorations, culminating in that of Constantino IX 
Monomachus, were already in hand, describes the church of the Holy 
Sepuleher as ornamented with sculptures and paintings and much use 
Of gold." Ah hot Daniel in ] 1 06- 1 1 07 states thai in the rotunda there 
were lifelike mosaics of the prophets in the arches above tlie 
tribunes, Christ in mosaic above the attar, an EKaltation of Adam on 
the high altar with the Ascension in the vault above, and the 
Annunciation on the arch of the sanctuary. 'fheoderit (about 1172) 
refers to this last mosaic hut qualifies it as ancient, and completes 
Daniel^ list with the figures of the apostle*, Ccnstantine, and St. 
Helena. Fra Nicholas of Poggibonsi (1345) still talks of these 
mosaics, and tliey continue to be mentioned until the account by 
Quaresmi in 1625, by which time they were already much 
obliterated. They probably dated from the m id-eleventh century. 
The mosaics in the twelfth-centiuy choir had by Quaresmrs time 
mainly perished > which is all the more to be regretted as they must 
have been crusading wotk. 

Theoderic describes them as they were when newly completed. In 
the apse was a great mosaic which he calls, the Ascension: Christ was 
shown willi hift left foot raised h his right stilt resting on the ground , a 
typical Byzantine posture for the Anastasis;. in liis right hand he held 
a cross, his left was stretched out to Adam (possibly a version of 
the ejeal Cation of Adam seen by Daniel on the original high altar, 

dcsciip(»ju. Dc Vogue, EgtKti, pp. LM-lH, dismasts Hie mosaics of H« rfitiidi of the 
Holy Sepufcbsr det *i'- 
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moved when the crusading choir was built); it is roughly reproduced 
on the seals of the patriarchs Fulcher <l 147-1 157) and Amalric 
fl 157-1 ]£0J. 3 Below, so Theoderic states, stood tiie Virgin, St. 
John the Baptist, and all the apostles; above was inscribed the text 
"Ascendens- Chrisms in alturn captivum du?tit carnem, dedit dona 
honiinibus." From the arch of the apse hunfi three pain rings {icona, 
probably painted panels) of the Virgin, St, John the Baptist, and the 
archangel Gabriel. Further information comes from Nicholas of 
PoEEibonsi, who describes the tribune , presumably the choir screen, 
as "figurata. d 'opera musaica <+ with scenes of Pentecost at the top and 
St, Petcr> Solomon and the Church, Samson t Job> and David and the 
Synagogue below -a curious am* somewhat puzzling konographical 
list, but one that must refer to the replacement if the Old Law by 
the New and therefore had its appropriateness here in Judea. 

The two chapels, of Calvary wcru also decorated with mosaic. De 
Vogue, using the account of Quaresmi and the inscriptions given by 
him, has worked out that the series was comprised of prototypes and 
scenes of the Passic n linked by & LatErt verse commentary ; it included 
the Last Supper, Abraham and Isaac h the Crucifixion, the Descent 
from the Cross, the Entombment, and the Ascension, paralleled by 
Elijah's sojourn in the desert and his fiery chariot, On the pillars and 
soffits of the arches were figures of prophets and of St, Helena and 
emperor Heraclius. Of all these works only a fragment remains, the 
figure of Christ from the Ascension (pi. XXX). It has a frontal posi- 
tion h the left hand holding a book which is rested On the knee, the 
right hand raised, probably in blessing, but the damage here is too ex- 
tensive for the design to he followed. The face is finely drawn and 
has something of the mysterious gravity of Cefalu or Daphne; the 
drapery Ls treated with great freedom, but stylistically could as well 
be Byzantine work of the jnid^eleventh century as crusader-Byzantine 
work of the mid-twelfth. The chape! is, however^ twelfth-century 
work, and the inscription is in ljtin. 

Such elaborate use of mosaic was by no means restricted to the 
church of the Holy Sepulcher, nor to Jerusalem, for there were 
notable mosaics at Nazareth and Mount Tabor, though these may 
have been made by artists from the capital. It seems certain that 
there was a considerable workshop t probably GraeCo-Syrjan, avait- 

1. Cliajidijti dc BrJfliJLcs, "$ur Dmx bulk: du ITJriertr HUrt," Mebngtv wrists Qifgrtf 
MatrzifiUT Raw Iitu.ia\td per trminti CT lies Htveh 1 (HailT CwnmBWriPl d = ti Rcpublique 
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a We under crusading patronage for this type of decoration, In the 
Dome of the Rock and the dome, ol (he Aqja masque the crusaders 
found eighth- and eleventh-century flora] mosaics of the finest qual- 
ity. These were, and fortunately still are, partially preserved. Hie 
anonymous pilgrim published by De Vogue states that when the 
crusaders occupied the Temple there was nothing depicted there 
either Christian (of the law) or Greek, William of Tyre took enough 
interest in them to try to decipher the Arabic inscriptions,' To these 
splendid gracious works, the fine flower of the Umaiyad style, the 
crusaders added a series of their own mosaics (or paintings, for the 
texts here are not specific) with scenes of the events of scripture 
specially connected with the site, and placed Latin texts "in great 
characters" around the dome.* The figure of the Virgin surrounded 
by angels in the apse of the church of the Tomb of the Virgin was 
also probably in mosaic. 

OutsJde Jerusalem, the most ambitious scheme of mosaic decora- 
tion was that undertaken at Bethlehem. 1 Here we- have, for the 
crusaders" work, some unusually definite Information, An inscrip- 
tion, of which the Latin version, now Only fragmentarily extant, is 
given by various travelers, still exists in its Greek form stating that 
"the present wort was finished by the hand of Ephrem the- monk h 
painter and mosaic worker, in the reign of the great emperor Manuel 
Porphyrogenitus Comncnus and in the time of the great kEng of 
Jerusalem, our lord Amalric, and of the most hoJy bishop of hoEy 
Bethlehem, the lord Ralph, in the year 6677, second indiction" 
(1169). Amahic in 1169 married Manuel's niece Maria, and there 
were at the time vague discussions as to a possible reunion of the 
churches. Bishop Ralph, "English hy birth, a very handsome man, 
most acceptable to the king and queen -and indeed, to all of the 
court" (so William of Tyre tells us)/ was also chancellor and was 



3. Villain of Tytft, HSsiorSa return tot partibus iwtsrturiuts sttt&wn • td 2 tftffC, 
1. 13) and VIII, 3 (MM., I, 325). 

4. John ofWUreTniJ^Descriptio Tcnae 5 bib he," in Bnl±i h fijMAintfwn, pp- S*7-570. 
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Kill (1?3B>, 415-459; W. H*r«y h W. R. UUvhy, 0- H. Ddinn, It. A. A CnU, aiid A.C. 
rJuiidUm, The Qumh nf tht tVgJmty at Btihlzhtm (Lnnd^n,. 151 D); Xim\-ni jiiJ Abel, 
H&hiixm: IfcrmiLtun, The Church Of Sire Nativity, Betrttehenx jmJ B. flagafttk, Gtl Atitiehi 
eilifid Jatri iii fieliemme, 

6. William nlT,™, XVI, 1 7 (fWC, Gtt., I, Til). 
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certainly, from his office, involved in the negotiations, which the 
mosaics commemorate, [t is by no means clear how tar the wort of 
Ephrem extend ecU the fragment of tire inscription, which Quaresmi 
copied complete s is in the apse o f the choir, hut the pictorial mosaics 
there have aU perished, though Quaresmi in 162 S could still decipher 
the subjects: the Virgin and Child between David and Abraham on 
the arch in the apse; the Annunciation above; on the north wall 
Pentecost; on the south the burial of the Virgin and the Presentation. 
The nortEi transept held Chrisfs appearance to St. Thomas and the 
Ascension, the south the Adoration of the Magi, Christ and the 
Samaritan woman, the Transfifinration, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
and the Betrayal. Of these the Incredulity of St. Thomas and the 
Entry into Jerusalem are fairly complete; of the Ascension there 
remains the standing row of the Virgin and Apostles; of the 
Transfigu ration Only a crouching apostle, In all cases the mosaics had 
Latin inscriptions and above them were prophets and apostle^. Even 
in QuaresmTs time many were totally destroyed, among them 
presumably some representation of the Crucifixion. Despite the 
Latin inscriptions the treatment is essentially Byzantine and the 
work must have been largely by Creek artists. 

The mosaic decoration extended to the nave and the crypt. John 
Pluxas, a Cretan monk who visited Bethlehem in 1177 and who 
assigns not Only the decoration of the church but its actual building 
to emperor Manuel* gives a vhdd description of the mosaic of the 
Nativity in the apse of the Grotto. It is much damaged, but enough 
remains to confirm that the design was the familiar Byzantine 
rendering of the Nativity (pi. XXXI a). Phocas describes in detail the 
shepherds, the dogs, and the sheep, and adds the Magi d who cannot 
now be distinguished, but who frequently figure in the Byzantine 
type known in eleventh-century manuscripts and in the Cypriote wall 
paintings. 7 The inscription, however, of which the words "Tax 
liominihus" remain, was in Latin, 

In the nave there is another series of mosaics. On the south wall 
arc represented the seven ecumenica.1 edunvils. On the n&rth Wall art 
the six provincial councils of Carthage, Laodicea, Gangra t Sardk"a h 
Antiodi, and Ancyra. The ecumenical councils are represented by 
two arcades, each enclosing an altar with above it an inscription in 
Greek (with the exception of the seventh council wluch is in Latin); 
the provincial councils, all labeled in Greek, have more elaborate 
architectural settings and enclose only one altar. On both walls the 



7. Soldi, tWVftfl, pp. 143 it. 
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councils are divided by panels of elaborate decorative work based on 
vases of acanthus foliage, There ire row only fragmentary remains, 
but Quaresmi lias left a detailed account and copied the inscriptions. 
The researches of Dr. H. Stem have established that this program and 
the accompanying inscriptions are based on a Greek syhodicon of the 
late seventh or early eighth century t a profession of faith which in the 
Bethlehem inscriptions has been modified to bring out the condem- 
nation of heresies that still survived among the Christian sects of 
Syria. Stylistically the designs of the provincial councils have much 
in common with the Umaiyad decorations of Damascus, and the 
Dome of the Rock, Jt is tempting to think, though there is no record 
of such work At Bethlehem, that they represent an eighth-century 
scheme, and that the south wall was reworked by the crusaders in 
order to include the Council of Nicaea T whose Latin text proctaims 
itt origin and includes anathemas hy name against the Greek 
iconoclast emperors. Tills would explain the more meager decora- 
tion, and also the selection of themes so unknown in western 
Europe, but possibly related to the dealings of bishop Ralph with 
Byzantium. 

Under the councils there were friezes of the ancestors of Christ 
(according to St, Matthew on the south and St. Luke on the north), 
of which seven heads survive h with Latin inscriptions. These figures 
connected the transept scenes of the life of Christ with the great Tree 
of Jesse with which the crusaders filled the west wall; it is described 
in detail by Quaresmi, and served as a link between the doctrinal 
Greek designs and the more narrative Latin scheme. Of the Tree 
nothing now exists. Above the councils, between the clerestory 
windows, the crusaders placed a procession of angels, of which six 
survive, figures of great elegance and distinction, advancing with 
outstretched hands toward? the choir and the actual place of the 
Nativity, their curved postures echoed in the flow of their drapery. 
Under one of them appears in Latin script the name Basilius Pictor. 

The cokimnb of the nave have another form of decoration, paint- 
ings, clearly by different hands, in some thick medium, possibly 
mixed with oil (pk XXXII and XXXUl), Set above eye lerel, they 
have escaped mutilation, but have flaked and faded considerably. 
They were cleaned and photographed in 1946, The subjects, can be 
identified from ng.ine& given in Latin, or in some instances in Latin 
and Greek, beside the figures. Beginning at the west, the paintings on 
the north aisle columns are as follows; St, Macarius, St. Anthony 
Abbot, St. Euthymius, St. George, St. Leonard, St. Cosmas, St. Dam- 
ian, St. Ottaldus, the Virgin and Child, St. John the Evangelist, and a 
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much damaged scene of severfl] figures shown by Greek inscriptions 
to be Mary the mother of James, Salome, Mary Magdalen, and the 
Virgin Mary; the other half of the painting is completely obliterated. 
The columns of the south aisJc have St Theodosius, St. Sabas, 
Sr r Stephen, St. Canute, St. Olaf, St. Vincent, St, John the Baptist, 
Elijah, St. Humphrey , St. Fusca, and St. Margaret of Antioch. On the 
colonnade between the two southern aisles are St. .James:, St Bar- 
tholomew, St. Blaise and the Virgin and Child on the same column, 
St, Leo (the best preserved of alJ the paintings) and St, Anne also on 
one column^ St. Margaret, and a second Virgin and Child, The list 
suggests no IconograpMcal system but rather a series of votive paint- 
ings, fn three cases donors in. fact kneel below the saints (St. Olaf. 
St r James, and the Virgin on the fifth column of the south aisle). 
This also might explain certain groupings. Thus three hermit saints, 
Maearius. Anthony „ and Euthymius, come in succession; the two 
Scandinavian saints are on adjacent pillars and have their namea in 
Latin only. 

It is by no means clear that all the paintings are of one date, and 
there are certumly stylistic differences: between Ihem. On one pillar, 
the Virgin and Child of the south aisle, there is a Latin Inscription, in 
invocation for mercy, referring to the donors kneeling below t with 
the date May 15, 1130/ This dissociates the- frescoes from the 
decorative schemes of I IdQ. They are rot the wort of skilled artists 
such as those entrusted with the mosaics. The inscribed Viigjn and 
Child belongs to a group in the south aisle which arc somewhat 
stiffer in drawijig than the bulk of the paintings, particularly than the 
neighboring figures in the same aisle of St. Fusca fa Venetian saint) 
and St. Margaret, The prophet Elijah, fed by ravens (with text In 
Latin but name in both Greek and Latin) + is the finest figure, 
thoroughly Romanesque hi feeling. St. Olaf, St. Canute, and St. 
George have a certain lightness of pose and their feet and hands are 
smaller than those in most of the paintings. The color? are mostly 
dark reds* purples, and brown on a cobalt blue background. The 
donors kneeling at the feet of some of the figures have the pointed 
cloaks and close-fitting tunics of the mid -twelfth century. Some of 
them carry pilgrims' scrips *t their belts. Such paintings, with their 
mixed origins, reflect the cosmopolitan nature of the crusading state. 

Unfortunately t though chroniclers refer to painted decorations in 
Other churches, few now survive; some fast-fading fragments appear 
on the walls of the church at Abfl-Ghosh (pis. XXXI V and XXXV), 

S. Vw Uiii mncription s?e BRSfllti, JeHifemmr, p. 102, flild 3. 4? SamfoLu Cwpfff 
mwripttonmit, pp. 224-123, 
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Tor which conservation work Es- desperately needed; some frescoes on 
the ]lfe of the Baptist o«m in the crypt of the church of the Inven- 
tion of the Jlead of St. John the Baptist at Sebastia. In the small 
church of St, Phocas at Arnyiin figures like those on the Bethlehem 
columns are painted on the piers, but this, though possibly a twelfth- 
century church, was dedicated to a Greek saint > and its paintings, 
with their Greek inscriptions, are entirety Byzantine. Jn 1965, in ex- 
cavations outside tlie Damascus gate, a srnall crusading chapel was 
found, with fragments of wgll painting still visible: a much damaged 
head with a halo d and a piece of drapery showing the long pointed 
folds of the Bethlehem figures,' 

9, For AbtGrmart sm Gl, Dlctil, "Let Fceaqmti dc ] L 4gli>c d'Abtai-t^Hcri Comptis- 
A rAmd&nte (re* inKfipilons u belks-teitres {Paris 19JJ) h pp. tnfad, 
MomtfiKTtti d n whit, Ft, Jli-JIJnud phics 137-1 J9 bis; and R, de Van* aoid A. M. 
Start, Fauflta c 0oo^t d-'Fivtb. AbU ttfti. Pafeitine (PaciSv 195QX ppn 91-1 W- For the: 
tllUKrt Qf UhJ JjiwmLiufi of the Head nTSl. Jolin the Baptist see J. W. ttowFgnt, CitwfTfifirt at 
Sosm ami SaimriU'S-ebaiit: (British £diw>l of AuttinniAugy at Juni.ialem. SuppknienEary 
F/:lfh.-J 4 P London, 1*37}, pp. 24-3*, FnuiLiSpleLi: und plaCtA IGb jnd I ftc h nnd Huirulton, 
Guide to Js ■? \aria-Se baste, pp. ifi-59 arid ftgutus 23 and ?3. r>"m SC. (*tit> Fltocas it An^Qri 
sue Enlart, /MpnrJi7imJ"i rf« CTOiSO, I]. JS-J7, pL. 5*, and. M. TaHOtCraiiiLiliai by lanlirtui ati 
Liban: Inreniaire," i*fefciw« (fr rttaiwaralrf Saint -fonepit, XXXVllI (.^MelaJiges Dffetis an 
P&re Rem! Huulordi:. II; 19*2), 29fl. Fot (he dniicji t>f St. Afrrnhnn just outside Ehe 
rt¥ECnT-djy Danism jjulu < but just insidt; die ciumder gB\n) in Knthlunn M. KLnvi>n, 
Jr.rtiMJm Ekwwilfttg Ifeal-i Of HiiiM-y {London, l?47). pp. ]£0 (pi. XlXJ.&i-HjJ, 

195-196, and p]. Ifl, .md J.B- HcniBsty, "rVdJinlitiry RojkhI ort FiAtavatboii at tltc 
D*niHscus ("lite.. iKnisalum " icimn-/ r II (I970) r and plates. XXlJa, XXIlb, and XXIiEa. 
[J, F.j 

To tills troop of dxtanl timLDts sgrw other imporUnL ones sftwld be wJded. There f rt 

BcllinhngE B taJJft J¥£lajigular racfc f mupbly 4jJ iniih:^ square md 4*7 inches liqtli), 
diicmcp«l ifi *d£ll ftcetO ftajiiJSiit! vn all L":™ main Kitrraces. The xLulu Mjums Lm hiVS 

tw«1 Htabtitlicd by the crusadjeJlJn Ltit ] 2lh uiniujy Id asmrneranrj te thtt^rpalaLcoijnLi 
□f BnEipJiflgt, especially MsHficw 21:1-3, add ta naart Liu spal ■khbm Kuus :nauiiLad Ure 
ass, Two o-F the scenes, depict tlte #ven(3 *f huitltiow ZE:£ and £, add a Utlid shuYtra Iha 
raiitng oF Luinu in Belhajiy, jtist down tltt hill, Hiouitli rcElarcd tit f9ifl h aoitK of mo 
original L 2trmcn t\f ry pnintrnj is still to be ran. On 1 he basii of Cite pairttod inscripCionsiS 
I mi iuc^siH-d Lhar iha Fre™ei d n te (£> the ie«jnd half of the ] 21 h Mutiny, whicli 
would correapojid to clu unani pilgrim n««ims oF Jolin of WUrrbgri ( L 165) snd 
ThKXlCflC (1172), S#e Ch. ncTmonH^QjiJiraU, HL [.n Pierre de fcuhphaff," - ftriMflf 
*«/lAhii3^^tK:, XXXIV (I6T7)j J6&-3S8| B. UauaLtt, "U PitUiDO in<dkvali"ddla piclia 
dl B«1ft^ r h iri^ I flKQ-EMl), 52S-H^l aitd S. do Sanduti. ftjrrftif / fl »y#- 

fi^tmrTj, pp. I8S-I38. J J"- F.| 

At BethJefiecn, on the notch, jstdc f>t J jr,1 In j^n ':j iwthcx, lh« cnjud±tc built □ dim|L chqpel 
im Lba ipoUnd le^at uitdeT Ihe iwrthvpett triwe-i qF the cFurcli oF 1lie: Nativity* 5<nne of 1he 
fJtirSrai; ate eXtaril, Lndudiinj j CKeciif group on the tul wall, jji ziinuizia in Ihe vnaJt 
imnwdialeiy «bove h a tro»,p consUtkne at rhi Vbfln and OttW *Htri Jdsep-H »tul atutbar 
rieure on the udorrt luiiados of the juoirltctn (tltt prcsejic cnfnn^c) arm of th.c ttapd, 
alld TJajjltlcalt! tiJ^prilblg that ul AfUtUiaai appaatrd Ln the main *nfttru£ ttiUlt. 7 J hire 

ore jUso a number of slandina sairtti includiDE Si. John Clamaclms. There palmings. wliJrri 
hm been htivily restore4 ( may poHLblydalcoreliiaJly ft mm Che second half of die twelfth 
certtluy. See Bag&ttt, Gti Antkhi edljld BCT fTf BttitlJVfl? r P- 7P P Fb. 2Q p and pp. 7+T* r 
nnd Pi. 59- [J- F,| 
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In mosaic and wall painting Byzantine influence predominates. 
Illumination drew its inspiration from more varied sources. 10 
Byzantine examples set the stand ard> but the local Syrian schools 
practised the art, and in the course of the twelfth century the 
Jacob Lies formed a style which was a provincial derivation from 
Byzantium, but winch kept a certain harsh intensity from the older 
Syrian tradition of the Rabula and Rossano Gospels and incorpo- 
rated also some Islamic details. Similarly in Islam A School of 
miniaturist s h apparently centering on Aleppo^ a town at this time 
fertile in all the arts, showed marked reflections of Byzantine 
types, 11 In Cilicia, the refugee kingdom of Armenia brought with it a 
tradition of illumination which in the twelfth century , under (he 
patronage of the great archbishop Nerses of Lampron, reached high 
standards, of execution, endowing Byzantinism with * fresh inventive- 
ness of brilliantly colored interlaced arabesques in the rectHJifiular 
headings of the canon tables, feathery, irregular initials, and marginal 

III the Mfcdpily *>F Tripoli trtarr if, benies 5(- Pbncni ft Amyun, the gp>L[iJ dedicited to 
&t. Martoa josi atw*e tlw EiHlc nf Qnlamuri. Typical or [lit many Bysan«nc ca*e 

chapels. ivLtK paiTitinEs in Lebanon, whfccEi a^ £Ur:anUy teing E*milGd by Erica C. Dodd of 
tlte American UniwisLty ur Beirut, Lhti Jitiiie k! unusual kn lia^Jns * second set offrescacx 
pein.[c(3 IliL Unit. TIUtJgD iBjdly damae,-cd h SOCIIW of (he file of St. Marina, a Mjronik 
viijiri bocri in (JaJarlLuMl, art itlU vtaHbta wKh painted j.-fliin inKriplinrE in lJinrLejilitf^ 
cmsfldci rt^lEiupErimpDiBdim 4fi e*fU« St, Demetrius, Sac fli r Brnui, "Lai Mniuj* de 
lA Cwtfe de Mnrin> pn-> Tripoli [»c| Synn. VU <l«6j, 3ft4S r aid TaU™, H, Pflntl*r±5 
hyTimiiLpi: in Li'taji," foe. cit. [J.J"'.] 

TJlC JtuJy of fresco painting hai been Drw erf IhC nfiQSl rteglflfted STAB 2 In tllC ipwfrum of 
CTUJud^r git. Hurctornn:, rfiu puzzling Byzanllrat ilyfc and icorMerBphp of most of these 
wnrki, ax weCl a£ IhCit fiajflKil taty rjondlOjO-JI, setiued to frustrate il Undei?tiindjiiB<c-f thdr 
cruSader LjiarJCtflffeilct Now. boWCVW. With [he ICSCfllchfS of Huff} BlKhthal and KuH 

WcLtEtuaiiKioiicjuafldfrjnHrjuiKTipl iflumiruilHHi and icoiiurEpectiYdy, the way lies ovm for 
a fuller explnnHlipn of ttiese imnunKnlBl paintings, even ti ptiysicaflr ttiey pre™ dimmer 
□n ibe wills. IddeeJ, othw Brzarrtiniiiup frescoes out profitably be di^mied in ibis 
CWUftKtj such, at tltc uned wj<h tlw hub or CtiriH found Lri the c xavaEitm * at Crilh&MnatiC h 
or JaacliJm wirth the angel in the mofiflswry of Saints JoTin »nd CJeoija al diflzJha. TJb 

fofmeti thwish QriSinsHy publiiliEd as ^li-cvnluiy., has O- I'l H; □ i bean SUggClled t-D- be a 
latfi-century cmsj(fl>r work; iee ti. OriaJL. C«fiMtHi»ri ffaiJi, 19^4), p. 13 anrd pi. 15ti 
Vincent and A1m]> Jirw^rn, ri, 1 Din and pi JJtXKVHt. 2; hnlart. Memtmenit ttetroinb. 
II, *6SJ*p; and J). liajptti, TUmptica. da J' adlJca baEdllCfi dl i>tWfTM^ 1 h, Arl^ rt" 
OTAenfcgiir {rctfi™, XV (153111, 153-15 9. rut (.TOZfltt K* A, M, SdlJieJdet, M [>M Ktoster 
iter Ttieototfls t.u Ctiniits in Wadi d K*lt L " flSyftistAtf Quitiakchttfi, XJiXVEII (1931), 
31]-312andpL VI, fig. 3. |J. F.] 

10. On questions flJ ctusadjifc illiLmiiiaiinn iee El. B*iditlHJ,^iri 1 ftjK Puiniitu in tlu 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, with iitur^iuit ajid prfautiteraplu'Cfll thSpteia ty F. 'Worfflild 
I'Osrr.id. ] 057>. E am mod statflTj! tu Dt. BiKJuIbI fat nllKlt idvliCC «l)d inJojmution tlut 
he kmdlysavt mo befncL his bunk had Ktually ipfrti/nfJ. All '[He ftUtllHCripfedlaciKKd licie 
are treated tltcrd in deUd, and [Eh QEirniDiiiLiDDi rapj^duced id hl!3. TJtftf* tl<- iuE* forcfifh 
AiaituscrJpt e&liaiu4iuti WEdiafrapltlcs, whlcJt arc not repeated her*. 

11. II. nuclnliil □«] O. Kuit r j4 ttmd iJU tflthuninaftii Crlettai HmnKripts (Slwdies 
of EEw Waitwtft lnsUlutc h voJ. XII; London. iMl); H. BitcJitJul, 'TTus FHintinaof the Syrun 
Jatthittt In bti Aebtkwi to ByzajrtlflE. aiid tilamiLc Art." a^rii. XX fl539). 136-350. Jtnd. 
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sketches. ]1 To the south, Coptic manuscript & painted hi Damietta 
about 1180 break away from the normal Coptic styles and show 
affinities with the Islamic group. The great Coptic Gospel Book in 
Oxford (Uodley MS, Hunt J 7) painted in 1173 has a splendor and 
dignity of its own. 

In this complex, the crusadirtg states, or at least the scriptorium of 
the church of the Hofy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, have their own 
particular place. A psalter in the British Library (MS. Egerion 1 139) 
had long been recognised as coming from Jerusalem and had been 
given the name <4 Queen Mclisend's Psalter," The fragment of * 
sacramentaiy in the Fitzwilliam Museum and a missal in Lhe 
bibliotheque national had been recognized as having crusading 
associations, but if was not till the researches of Dr. Hugo Buehthal, 
begun after 1945 and carried through with immense industry and 
detective skill to the publication in 1957 of his definitive work, 
Miniature Painting in the Laiin Kingdom of Jerusalem ¥ that the full 
extent and significance of the surviving material became apparent. 

The Melisend Psalter was purchased by the British Library in 
1345 from the collection of Dr. Comarmont of Lyons, who stated 
that he had obtained it from the Grande Chartreuse of Grenoble. The 
Carthusians liad no close links with Palestine, and this provenance 
suggests nothing as to the manuscript's earlier migrations. The 
calendar, however, contains three entries which place it firmly in the 
crusading kingdom: the obits of Baldwin II, <k rtx Jerusalem,* 1 and of 
his wife Morfia h "Jerusalem negina, 1 * and tlie statement on July 15 
"eodem die capta eat Ierusalem." Baldwin II died in 113]; hU 
Armenian wife Morfia predeceased him, There is no obit for 
Baldwin's son-in-law and successor, FuJk, who died in 114-3, and it 
has therefore been argued that the book must be placed between 
these two dates. The Psalter is shown by some nf the prayers to have 
been written for a woman, and MeJisend's sister Yvette could be 
considered a possible alternative Owner, but there is no mention in 
the calendar, prayers, or litany of Lazarus, to whom tlie abbey over 
which Yvette presided was dedicated. It is true that in the calendar 
the comm. em oration on July 15 is only that of the capture of the 
city, whereas after 1 149 it was usual, as we shall sec, to com memo- 
rate also the dedication of the cliurcli of the Holy Sepulchcr, which 

^dlCjlUbfi HltikitlHK 1 IT P*rfy IsUmEo Manuscripte." Ait Mf Hi fed. V|| (IMfl^ ] 25-133- 
1 2, The re it B coiukfarablo I iter j 1 lire <m AriiiCiilii'i UluiullUJJot). See. Tar a emie-taL 
S*IHllt«ry h S, Der rfertessiBJi, Arnteiaa aitti ike ByiOitiftit Etiipir$: A Briaf Study of 
Armenian Art ami CrvutlatRM tCadUMI^ Hus-, 19*5), a bibliography is pvun; A. 

Sflkinia, "TbednM el diuUfe d h cnl u id t nunc el dc dcnoiation armerii=jiii« el iDtiiLi]ma*fia. M 
Art hlamitM, V] ( 1 tiG-47; L . A. Doumuvo, A rnyzusn Miniature!, with prtfaffi by S. 
Dta Namuan. I. L UmfcEwood (London, ]9*l [iSWlfc and L- Azariflii. CHkmti 
MwMurt milim oftheXIfth and Xfflih Centum fin AnnMikit] {Erevan, 19641, 
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took place on the fiftieth anniversary of the taking of Jerusalem. The 
probabilities therefore, point to a date in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century, 

The book begins with twenty-four full-page miniatures (pi. 
XXXIXa). The predominant colors are blue, vermilion, and magenta 
against a gold background. The figures are elongated h with long 
slender necks, the features; strongly marked with a tendency to pro- 
long the eyebrows into a continuous line. They are by a hand of con- 
siderable distinction and the placing of the scenes within the decora- 
tive borders of the frame shows n real sense of the space at the dis- 
posal of the artist. The final scene t Christ enthroned , is signed in 
Latin "Basilius me fecit/ 1 the same name as is feund on the Bethle- 
hem angel mosaics. LconographicaLly and stylistically these miniatures 
are in the Byzantine tradition. The Nativity approximates to the 
formula already noted in the mosaic of the crypt at Bethlehem, in 
the Presentation, where Simeon, not the Virgin, holds the Child, 
Amia carries a scroll inscribed in Greek; the Baptism lias a small river 
god and Christ largely submerged in conventionally stylized water ; 
the Temptation seems to suggest the rjaram with its edicules; the 
Crucifixion shows the Virgin and John on one sade h Longinus and the 
sponge-bearer on the other; with the angel at the tomb (pi. XXXlXb) 
there are thtee women (reflecting western influence); the Incredulity 
of St. Thomas has a setting and grouping very similar to that of the 
Bethlehem mosaic,, and there is the same correspondence between 
the Psalter scenes of the Transfiguration and Ascension and the 
mosaic fragments; in the Pentecost scene, below the apostles in the 
open doorway, Chosmos is depicted as a crowned and robed figure 
surrounded by five others, more scantily clad> a variant of the 
formula for the peoples of the world to whom the gift of tongues 
will make the Gospel accessible. 

The whole doctrinal significance of the series of scenes from the 
life of Christ is, thus stated in the fully developed system worked out 
in ear]icr Byzantine bopk^ Parallels are to be found in some Syrian 
manuscripts, where the "MeHsend" scene*, or some of them, are very 
closely followed. Jj In a Syrific lectionary in the Bibliotheque 

XII* bii XIII* EKd±," P^rdatwfi 
Eugene ffat r Moaumeitit el nrimuifw;, X [X ( 3 1 E L ), 2UI-2 CO (-uufci rLunaCLl^ Out pb LfiS 
ILlIh idea uf Lbe mLfiH of Ui& arguizti): Wilharti H. Pains bialdi. Gnsk and Syrian 
MiniolateS in Jeru^leOi JMHtiaAVaL AradCniy <tf America, FilblkaLiufiS, rd. tunnb:isJgu. 
Mua. h 1931), pp. 123-129 aiud pLatea LXV-LXX1; /. Acll, "Dec B Iktoltrnuck dw EisuifieHaaa 
von 1223 dm wudicti Klcstcr zu Jc/iHafem, lh Zetttc^trift des deutstiita Pa!&siifvs-V&£ins r 
XXJtlV (191 lj h J3S-[44t J. Lt[oy h "L= Manuscnt ayrlaque lit dc La BLWLoUi&nie 
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nationals (Syriac 155), in which only eight of the twenty- four 
narrative illustrationa listed at [he beginning survive, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Washing of the Feet, and the Ascension follow the 
Meljsend type. The faces are strongly characterized, and the apostles 
in the Washing of the Feet have an individuality bordering on 
caricature. Much damaged, in places mutilated, these paintings 
remain evidence of a very individual artistic personality, known to us 
by name h as the manuscript is inscribed as painted by Joseph of 
Malatia (Melitcnc}> and made under bijhop Mar Joannes, who can be 
dated to J 193-1220, In another manuscript, Codex 28 of the Syrian 
convent of St. Mark in Jerusalem, dated 1222 and written by a scribe 
named Bacchus in the convent of the Mother of God at Edessa, there 
are parallelisms in the eight scenes represented {though there arc two 
Marys, not three, at the empty tomb, and in the Pentecost the 
Chosmos group is replaced by a closed door) And the type of borders 
in which they are framed. It is to be noted that Morfia came from 
Melitcne, as did Ignatius, the Jacobite patriarch in Jerusalem 
protected by Melisend, and that Baldwin 1\ liad been count of 
Edessa, These Syriac worfc* an; both later than the Jerusalem Psalter, 
but they show the close interconnection between the art of the 
western foundations and that of the local churches, After the fall of 
Edessa Melisend settled some of the Syrian Christian refugees in 
Jerusalem, continuing a policy begun by Baldwin I. The development 
of erusadins ecclesiastical art must be seen against this background of 
the dominant Catholic church presiding over a community of 
Armenian and Syrian Christians, whose art was based on Byzantine 
models but who handled their examples with the freedom of their 
own ancient traditions. M 

The full-page miniatures do not exhaust the interest of the 
Metisend Psalter. The eight initials of the Psalms {pi. XXXIXc) pre- 
sent some admirable examples of decorative work in an unusual tech- 
nique of black on gold, a praetice more common in Arab than in 
western art. Some uf the designs however arc curiously western, inter- 
lacing foliage among which centaurs hunt wild beasts> in the manner 
of the right-hand lintel of the Holy Sepulcher; others^ such as one 



Jiariotiafc: Sa Date ct son Iku dc LUmpOiiEiun Syria, XXIV (] 544-1 *4S>. lM-2DS;ii*d 
W, H , P* Inc Hatch , A ft A Abuffl itfDxStd Syriai AtamrlcfiptS ( AmuriLan Atadftfliy of Alll and 
Sciences, Monuments jMlaeoiraptiJca retcia, mi. 2: Boston, 5946), pp. t «. 

14. For (tin popntittori of jemsatom J. frawet, Hl Tht Settlement ai tbe LaSjns in 
JemaaJem," Speculum, XXVII (19S2), 444-303. An aitount of the Etkiu refugees Je 
written js a wlophon in a Lcctmiiaiy Hill in ure In the Syrian convent of Si, Mark un 
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where a winged juiffon is set in interlocked squares, recall more east- 
em types, though the east in forms common to Romanesque art r Tlie 
prayers for the variojs offices are accompanied by small half-page 
fiaures of saints, Byzantine in type, but with their names and scrolls 
inscribed in Latin (pi, XXX [Xd). The green band along the foot of 
the paintings, which in the larger ones is used as standing ground, is 
here decorated with a formal pattern. The Psalter throughout is writ- 
ten in a very fine minuscule, which is certainly the product of a 
skilled western hand. 

Hie most puz?.ljng and curious feature of all is the calendar. Its 
very full Jist of saints, with no day left vacant, shows no particular 
emphasis on names associated with Jerusalem. Apart from the 
apostles And major feasts, St. Martin Of Touts alone i$ give™ gold 
lettering, Bui the most marked characteristics are English, so marked 
that there must have been some English prototype for if or strong 
English influences on its compilation, Some explanation is needed tor 
the inclusion of saints such as Eormenilda of Ely, Chad, Winwaloc, 
Cuthman, ErkenwaH h Botolph, Augustine of Canterbury, Alphege, 
Alban n Etheldreda, Hedda h Cuthbert (with the translation on 
September 4 of St. Cuthbert and St. BirinusX Aldan, Willibrod, 
Wilfred, and the three martyr kings, Oswald h Edmund, and Edward. 
Strangest of all h the entry on July 13 of the translation of St. 
Edburga* a locat Winchester feast. It is tempting to find the reason in 
the dominating position hekt at the court of Jerjsalem by Ralph the 
Englishman, the cliancellor and favorite of Melisend and Baldwin III. 
who later as bishop of Betlilehem employed a Basllius, the same 
name as is signed on a page of the Psalter, to design the mosaics hi 
the church of the Nativity r The Engjish names do not, however 
reappear in the litany , which liturgdcalty is quite unrelated to the 
calendar, Whatever the solution, the Psalter remains a great achieve- 
ment, wonderfully preserved in Its original carved ivory covers; its 
pages, which were perused by some great lady in Jerusalem at the 
height of Its prosperity, are examples of the many -sided culture- so 
rapidly evolved in the crusading states. 

The "Melisend" calendar is all the more striking because the chief 
scriptorium of Jerusalem, probably that of the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, used a special calendar, including the feasts of St, 
Augustine (appropriate to a community of Augustinian canons), a 
group of bishops of JcTusalerrij and several local feasts such as tliat of 
St, Cleophas, disciple of the Lord; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob h 
patriarchs; and St. Lazarus "whom the Lord raised." This calendar is 
known to us in several examples: a sacramcntary, part of which is in 
the Eiblioteca Angelica in Rome (r>.7.3), part in the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum, Cambridge (McClean 49); a missal in the Bibliothcquc 
rationale In Paris (MS. Lat, 12056); a psalter in Florence 
(Riccardiana 323); and a sacramcntary in the British Library 
(Egerton 2902). Of these the first two on July IS commemorate 
only the capture of the city, the second two add the dedication of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchcr, All four use a minuscule script and 
small decorative initiate which are related to the hand of the 
Melisend Psalter, though in tbc Egerton sacramentary the script is 
degenerating into a larger, Jooser form. The Angelica-Fitzwilliam 
sacramentary and the Paris missal have very similar illuminations,, a 
fine half-page of Christ between angels, and an elaborate P with a 
winged angel and knots of interlaces (pi. XLa). The Paris missal also 
has some historiated initials (pi. XU>; see alao p!. XUc) and is the 
finer, more developed work. The interlocked squares found in the 
Melisend Psalter appear in one of the initial*. In the Angelica cal- 
endar there is an obit, "Warmundus patriarchal; this is Gorrnond, 
who died in 112fi, and it is there-fore natural to assume that the 
sacramentary was completed fairly soon after that date. The only 
other obit is that of "Azo" on February 19, possibly the canon of 
the Holy Sepulcher of that name who witnessed a charter of the 
Sepulclicr in 1 1 29. 

Hie Riccardiana psalter is a more elaborate work. It contains a 
sequence of illustrations which, with some omissions, is similar to 
that of the Melisend Psalter but treated as small rectangular panels 
in the text, with the exception of the opening Meatus initial, which 
occupies a full page; David is transferred to the bar of the letter, and 
the two loops are filled with the Annunciation and the Nativity, the 
latter based on the normal Byzantine iconography. Above and below 
David In the bar stand Isaiah and Habakltulc, whose scrolls contain 
Latin texts, which are translated frum the Septuagint, not taken 
from the Vulgate (pi. XLIa), Byzantine Influences arc therefore not 
Jacking;, but the treatment of the draperies and the rich coloring of 
dark blues, greens, and purples have a parallel in the splendid Virgin 
and Child in the mifisal from Messina now in the national library in 
Madrid {Cod. 52) and probably executed for archbishop Richard 
Palmer (1 1S2-1 1 95). ,s The psalter opens with a table of solar cycles 

15- H. HurfiihaJ, "A ScUmI of MindHture Painting in Nor™™ Sidlj;," Eft Laie CSaaicat 
atnl Mtdtoevel Studies tn Honor of A Ibcrf Mgifiias mend, lt. r ed . K L Weftzaian, with &- Dor 
Ncjscsalan (Princeton, 1955)* ppv JIM3?i A. Dacca- La rami, limttirienttdi tterte tteila 
mtntooin! An SkiUa (Story, Mb riitlaliin: scull t document^ 2; Ffcrtnisa, 19fifiJ. fit. H. 
Bnbflr h in in bnparftaril ttV\*W of BudltMl iTke AH AiUHin. XLEI] [196 J | , &S-6S] H 
fer.Ls fhat llie Ribcudmia. pialtci may Have been Sicflbaii in 9jign,4jupyl4&a PatejIinJui cd- 
undar and. Hlulv, bur El icchh mare likely tliat Lt w« illustrated in PailcsLiflc by an irtlrt 
fcrailia* with Sicilian work. The Palestinian *vi*awa is muLh rirangci than the Sicilian 
gtylijEk; affinities. 
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of twenty-eight years begin nijuj in 1100 and ending in 1212; this 
suggests strongly that the book was written in the fifth oycle, that Is 
between 1212 and 1240, a date home out by a table- for the 
computation of Easter which begins with 1230. Thia would place it 
in the period of Frederick H's ^occupation of Jerusalem, and Dr. 
Buchthal has suggested; on the grounds of various English 
associations in the calendar, that it was produced as a wedding gift in 
1235 for Frederick's third wife, Isabel of Engiand, The prayers seem 
designed for a Benedictine convent of nuns, with special devotion to 
St. Anne, which fits less well with Jerusalem, where the convent of 
St. Anne was at this time in Moslem hands; but which could be 
explained as copied from some earlier psalter. There is also a special 
prayer "pro cornite,*' who could well he count John of Bricnnc, 
ex-kin£Of Jeru^lem, who died in 1237. 

The British Library sacramentary (Egerton 2902) is a less 
ambitious book. Its one full-page scene, the Crucifixion, with the 
body of (Christ curved outwards from the cross h is clearly in a later 
style than that of the Melisend Psalter and is somewhat flat in 
treatment. Its initials are debased versions of thosn of the earlier 
manuscripts. Its calendar,, containing the unreal Jerusalem festivals, 
has also the feast of St, Thomas a Becker., so It is later than 1 1 72. It 
can, however, be mar? precisely dated by comparison with another 
British Library manuscript a pontifical written, as is established by 
a colophon, for a bishop of Valania after 12l4. ]5 Valania was by 
then combined with Apamea h wluch was in the hands of the 

The Muld L.f Sicilian inirtikKHpt ilium JntLcMl lilthe period O-f th.C Cflismfcij Jlw pioneered 

by Uugo HurtiLliid and iiow furthered hy SJgpora. Lat(Hnii h is slill nontroTejJHl »nd need! 
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intpoituit bibJt Id San BrnJcLe del Friuli with its atronety EWzanfLic-ULDucfired decoration is 
thouglu by Buchthfl] (o be Sicii&n, tfiQUfih otti=™ aitributed iL to Jtitufatem. Sec S, 
DuttJni, "La BibDla , bJaiIlUrtfl , della Cuaitxtfaiu dL Sail Dajilclt in La Minwtun in 
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A/rnnfffara in Unibria; I. A±r flrtiriofMifl rfr Femxia fRaccollH. peanJ di Sa.iSL e lluflj, 27; 
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ionpuildnil examplui. *T Che Uertdinj KfHlCb 3jtd Vfiietlin. tracH[lfl(li aimjOrij eKtadt 
Atre hahUl* s. (J. b-'.| 
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"infidel " and there art several references to Apamea in the prayers. 
Script and initials connect this book clusely with the Egerton 
sacra men Eary, and it is clearly under the influence of the earlier 
Jerusalem scriptorium. As the Egerton manuscript contain a- prayers 
far the defense, not the recapture, of Jerusalem it shonid ptobahly 
be assigned to a date after 1 229, 

Such are the known illuminated manuscripts which can be 
associated by their calendars, prayers, or close approximation of 
style witli the crusading scriptorium of Jerusalem. There is n however, 
a further problem in various manuscripts of Latin psalters or gospels, 
where the illustration, in contrast with the language, is definitely 
Byzantine in character. Several examples of this eombination date 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and it seems reasonable to 
connect them With the Latin occupation of the Levant. An early 
example is a Gospe! of St. John (Paris, B r N-, Latin 9396) with a 
frontispiece of a seated evangelist, and! one elaborate initial I which 
in its decorative detail recalls that of the earlier crusading work. The 
evangelist portrait, in a border similar to tliose found in the 
"Melisend" work, is a conventional Byzantine piece, but a tendency 
to circular treatment of the drapery suggests that it mfeht be a copy 
by a western hflnd r The Latin Gospels (Paris, B.N., Latin 276 > is a 
much finer work: its seated evangelists in horizontal half-page frames 
are Byzantine paintings of considerable quality. Among its decorated 
initials is one where a head is framed in a letter Q of which the tail is 
formed by a peacock; this frame also is found in one of the 
Jerusalem group (Paris, B.N., Latin E 2056), and the treatment of the 
head suggests a relationship between the two works, though one 
found only in the single instance of this Q initial, The Byzantine 
work is close in style to that of a Latin Gospels, in the Vatican (Lat. 
5974) which must come from the same scriptorium. 

With the fait of Jerusalem in 1 187 and the recapture of Acre In 
J 191 j, the latter city became in the following century the hub of 
crusading activities and the main ecclesiastical center. A missal in the 
capitular library at Perugia (MS, o"; see pi, XLlb) has tn its calendar on 
July 1 2 the entry "Dedicatio ecclesie Accouensis." It was on July 12 1 
1 191, that the city surrendered to Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Philip 
Augustus, and the date therefore commemorates this event; the 
"ecclesia" must be the cathedral of Acre, Holy Cross^ somewhat 

V (L 954). 571-275. By Us: L-luAfi nf Ihrtertury ibe flnzhbislmjHic: oT Apamti ymj in Minima 
JlMlds, And tltt LaCfcii arahbuiliQp residua mainly it La laid a. Sea J. Rkhud, ""Nolfil Suj 
l^rttjuLocijp* a'A^wndu tt ki conquc tct dc ftaymojist dc Salitl-Gilfcs <m Syrie du nemd," 
Syria, XXV f l S+fr L HB> r lO^ldft. 
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ironically named as the Tme Cross had not been regained N owing to 
Richard's massacre of his prisoners. Tlie one full-page illustration is a 
Crucifixion, Byzantine or Venetian-Byzantine In type but with some 
occidental features* in particular the use of three nails Instead of four, 
a practice that is found in Germany, France, and EngEand in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. On a half-page is a T (for Te igitur) r 
which resembles those of the Paris missal and Fitiwilliam sac- 
ramcntary h but in much mart naturalistic terms, and by the same 
hand as the Crucifixion. The four historiated initials are less 
accomplished work, and could easily be by a western painter h but 
some of the details h in particular the treatment of the faces with 
heavily accentuated eyes, copy the mannerisms Of the Crucifixion 
and Te tgitur master, 

With the Ferugia missal we come to the end, with one exception, 
of documentary evidence in the form of calendars h prayers, or 
colophons. The remaining manuscripts to be considered have stylistic 
reasons only for assignment to the crusading kijigdom. Dt. Buchthal'a 
arguments are very persuasive, but it must be home in mind that 
they are hypotheses unsupported by any contemporary references. 
The Pemgian rounded heads and facial types are found again in two 
manuscripts that have a similar conflation of Byzantine and western 
characteristic^ a volume in the capitular library at Padua (MS. 12) 
containing the psalms. Daniel* the minor prophets, and the Macca- 
bees, and the great manuscript of a selection of books from the Old 
Testament known as the Arsenal Bible (Bibliotheque de F Arsenal, 
MS, 52 1 1 ) r The Paduan manuscript has a series of historiated initials* 
the work of a single master, and stylistically close to the Perugian 
missal, Jconographically it follows French examples and would be 
conveniently placed in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Though French in inspiration, some of the initials show familiarity 
with Byzantine types and techniques. The round heads and promi- 
nent eyes of the Perugia missal are everywhere in evidence. 

They recur as markedly in a f4ir finer book, the Arsenal Bible (pi. 
XL11). The text is an abbreviated version in Old French of twenty 
books of the Otd Testament made in the first half of the thirteenth 
centuiy and aoon abandoned in favor of the complete translation 
made for Louis IX. Each book has a frontispiece, generally full-page, 
andj with three exceptions, containing several scenes in ornamental 
settings, recalling the patterns found in the Bible tnoratisee and in 
some English psalters. The artist had, however, some close knowledge 
of the east, Balaam and Job's comforters wear Correctly wound tur- 
bans, and Job's camels arc realistically observed, not the itrange mon- 
sters that ofEen figure in western renderings. There are, too. heraldic 
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details of some significance. The Maccabees carry on their shield a an 
eagle spread , a lion rampant, and tliree crescents; the lion and the 
crescents reappear in the arms of Joshua. Similar arms (lion and 
eagle) appear in an illustrated manuscript of VillehardouuTs /.ji 
Comfu^ie de Cowtanttnople, which is now in the Bodleian Library 
CMS. Laud! hfisc. SS7\. It seems dear that these emblems were 
associated with tlit thirteenth-century crusading movements. 
Heraldry was not as yet an exact science; the lion was used by 
Baldwin of Flanders and also by the Lusignans; the tliree crescents 
appear on the seal of Odo of Ham, another of the leaders of the 
Fourth Crusade. Three pages of the Arsenal Bible have, instead of 
several scenes, single illustrations, showing Solomon inspired by 
wisdom and dictating. These have various Byzantine prototype^ and 
here the derived image rivals its forerunners. Tlie artist must have 
seen fine Byzantine works, and have been in touch with contempo- 
rary Byzantine artistic movements. The stylistic kinship with the 
Peruvian and Paduan manuscripts makes Acre a likety place of origin, 
and its accomplishment suggests us a likely period the crusade of 
Louis IX. 

The same stylistic features are found in three secular manuscripts, 
all of them containing the ffistoire vntvirseile, a medley of stories 
from the Old Testament and from Assyrian> Greek, and Roman 
legends and history, compiled in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, The earliest known manuscript is in Dijon (MS. 562), and 
has a set of small illustrations, of no great distinction, but of great 
interest as an early experiment in illustrating classical scenes. Though 
some French prototype may lie behind them, these scenes,, particu- 
larly those from the Old Testament are undoubtedly influenced by 
Byzantine examples. The Acre type of head is, perhaps, less strongly 
marked hcre> but it once more is very apparent in tliE second copy of 
the Histoirs (Brussels, Bibliotheque royale t MS. 10175; see pL 
XLllIa), which follows the same cycle of illustration and must be 
based on the Dijon manuscript. Here, too, we once more have some 
documentary evidence. The Brussels manuscript has a signature, <h cest 
Ijvre escrist Bern art dacre 1 * (Bernard of Acre wrote this book), and 
some entries showing that jn the fifteenth century it belonged to the 
Lu&ignan family in Cyprus, ft is thirteenth-century work, presumably 
written in Acre, and must at some time, before or at the loss of the 
city, have been brought with other rescued treasures to Cyprus. 

The Brussels manuscript is artistically no great matter. Far 
otherwise is it with the splendid ffistoire that is now in the British 
Library (MS. Add. 152GB). It is a folio volume; the illustrations 
extend over half a paie b and, while following the Dijon-Brussels 
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cycle, reinterpret the scenes with vigor skill, and imagination. The 
fuJI-pafie frontispiece, scenes of the Creation set in roundels (pL 
XLTV; see also pi. XLTIlb), has on its borders hunting scenes and a 
group of Arab musicians playing their instruments that recaU similar 
representation in some twelfth-century Arabiu manuscripts of the 
Baghdad school, associated with Mosul under Badr-ad-Din Lu'lu', a 
period, when figure representation was much used in metal work and 
other media. 37 Byzantine influences in drapery and mountain set- 
tings arc aJsrt evident. As in the Arsenal Bible, the Acre type of head 
is markedly present. Certainly these twv noble works have much in 
common, and each must have been made for some patron of high 
standing. In the Histoirt prominence is given to the battles of the 
Amazons, and it is tempting to associate this boot with the gieal 
festivities in Acre for the coronation of Henry 11 in 1286, when the 
knhjhls dr eased as women and reacted the battle of "the Queen of 
Feminje" among other scenes from the tale of Troy." 

Equally vigorous handling of similar themes is found in a volume 
of the translation of William of Tyre. (Paris, B.N., Er. yOK4> h where 
the first five illustrations seem to come from the Acre workshop . The 
battling knights in the capture of Antioch are well worthy of their 
distinguished predecessors. The manuscript was cotnpteted by west- 
ern artists, and may have been taken to France on the fall of Acre. 
Two other manuscripts of the translation (Paris, B.N., fr. 262 B and 
Lyons MS- 828) suggest an Acre provenance by their similarities 
respectively with the Dh'on and Brussels Histotres, They are 
undistinguished works, but of much historical interest. The kings of 
Jerusalem can be seen kneeling before the patriarch at their 
coronation, a ritual quite different from that of France; queen 
Melisend in a wide, shady hat rides side-saddle out hunting with king 
Full:, while a black dog, the same as the one that accompanies the 
hunters In the Dijon scene of Oedipys, pursues the fatal hare tliat 
tripped up Fulk's horse, the nobles play at chess; mourning women 
tear their hair and beat their breasts at the death of kings; the 
Augustinian canons attend the ceremonies in long, wide-sleeved 
surplices. In the Paris manuscript, which breaks off in 1265, the 
script changes in the concluding passages, and the last initial, 

17. P-. S. Rim, "Tlit Ajhinr MJnBtures and RtUgkHja Paintms i" Islam," Bitrlitttto* 
Kosnirv, XC V O 95 1), 128-1 3fi i T. W. AjiwM, 5a The Legacy of Abm , ed_ T. IV. AjiwM 
*n& A- Guilaume tonfoid. J 9i I), p. lis. A iplsndld example of □ MdhiI fcngjuwd tcyw] in 
(hr Ldwyce lus traditional unm* at "Baptlstcrc de SHint Lnnis^jM G. lll^Mm, La Ant 
maSaimalit ddbLHJttwqwe at lThditallB dc Tart; P»rii, 1$2&). pi. XLIJt, Fm 111* Begfidad 
ScIhwJ rh H. Buehthal, "l-'urty Islamic Mltalaturrt from Rajluiid,'" towns! of the hfofofrt 
JrJGfllfc^VUMJ), 19 IT. 
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Louis IX attacki tig Damietta, is by a more advanced artist, i bridge 
with the contemporary western styles. 

Another manuscript of William** history (Vatican MS. Pal. L#t, 
19fi3) 3 the only extant copy from the Levant of the French transla- 
tion without any continuations, has a particular interest in that its 
illustrations show a special knowledge of events in Antioch. The 
painter, a western artist familiar with some eastern models, has less 
skill than tlie best practitioners of the Acre school, aid there [$ a 
more provincial touch about his work, but all probably points to the 
volume being the product of some Antiochene scriptorium, and a 
rare instance of the arts in that city, whose famed splendor has left 
so little (race. 19 

[n addition to wall painting mosatw, and [Hum (nations* tli-ere 
were also paintings on panels. In 1 958 and I960 a joint expedition of 
the universities of Michigan, Princeton, and Alexandria photographed 
tlie vast collection of Icons, more than two thousand, that has been 
preserved in the monastery of St, Catherine on Mount Sinat, a sacred 
spot protected by Arabs and Turks alike, and relatively inawcssiblt 
to the collecting activities of more recent times. The results are now 
being published and Professor weitzmann has described a group of 
icons which he claims convincingly as products of the crusading 
school (pis. XLV-XLVH}." The earliest of these panels shows a 
Christ enthroned t with the drapery forming large oval foJds, with 
little relation to the limbs beneath, a typical Romanesque conven- 
tion: the fingers of the right hand give the western blessing, with 
both the third and fourth fingers, rent towards the thumb. The ini- 
tials of Christ are given m Greek, but the open book hears no inscrip- 

19. I. Fold*, "A CrusnlLT Manuscript from Arrtiodi," R^ntdaxitni delta Poaitfitia 
flOflwfemis vrvna di arthentaj^i r tei. 3„ Jill J Prafoaor Foldtt 
rotUlMHttJine book, &U9ider ManvitTipI lOaminalkm trT St. Jtettd'Atre, I275-IZ?I V whidi 
\tr uai Wildly tllfwcd me to read LntrpExodpl, cojitab standi «Ui(io[ittinJwTPii1»ri ubaui 
(tie iiUiELrfllHfo of Willium pFTyra'iTusuu^. |EH waa publiitaed *t MnKton In 1976.] 
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Bitllelin, XLV {J?a3) b 179-203,. aiwt H I«JP Pointing: Ln [be GLcHfJac KlHBdorn h " Dumbarton 
Oats Fnpett, XX <l96r>). 49-B3. On ciiUcr ranrads tatwwn Sinai and the west set 
E, A, Lflwe, "flji Unknown latin FiidEiic firt Mount A triad t " Strlptwrn, IX f 1955}. 177-199, 
and 'Two OLhw Unknown l-atd™ LiimjljcaJ Ftapiienti oil Mount Siw^Scnptmim. XlX 
{ISfii),. 3-29. Additional Huditt Oil til* fJirtll KPIU include thrnt roam bf WillMnflnll! 11 An 
Encaustic torn with the Prophet JBftjsti Bt Mount JHefcugit* offitris A Kaz-imtrn 
Mrcf\ah>vnti {WaKSW, I9b6)> pp. 7 1 "3-1 23, H Ppur Trans □ □ Mount Sinai: New AflKClS Ln 
Criuaitor Art." Jaftrbue/r der iiiirrret^i^tm Byvmtinisiik, XXI (1972), IT9-291> nnd 
TtllW PbLtHeJ CrOf"3 Mi Sin^i." Kunilhtoariaia Fvnehnaten: Otto PUcttt suwvrtin 70. 
Geburtstog {Sa\zbwit, 1S72), pp. 23-35- la caniissl to tJm riaflJncda of crusader both it St. 
Cttrwrtne'E, there ut only « few «lBted miniitjtBS;s*u Weil2maiiJi./^tfwr^JHa?WK»vifi 
ar 5i. ttrtmre i JtoMTta? cn MiwffT tfintu" (tljUugprvlda, Ntan., 1973J. pp. 14JT. [J r F.] 
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tion T possibly, Weitzmann suggests, because the artist was unfamiliar 
with the Greek instription of some Byzantine model. There is no 
close paTaltel to this work in other crusading products; the Bethlehem 
paintings are too damaged for any secure comparison, but it is not 
out of keeping with the figure scripture on the lintel of the llvly 
Sepulcher, Another icon has a double row of standing saints h using, 
the western blessing, an J strongly reminiscent of the Bethlehem fig- 
ures in the patterning of their garments. The. central position in the 
top row is assumed to St. James the Greater, from whom the Jeru- 
salem patriarchate claimed its succession, and among the others arc 
two western saints, St. Martin of Tours, why figures prominently in 
the Me] [send calendar, and St. Leonard, who is represented at Bethle- 
hem. Other of the Bethlehem saints also occur in these crusader 
icons: St Sabas, St. Humphrey, and St. Marina, who had a chapel 
in the church at Sinai. 

Other icons- are related to the Acre school. Here once more the 
Feiugian missal is the key ptece. In its full-page illumination of the 
Crucifixion, both Mary and John have curiously individual gestures, 
she pressing her thumb against her Lip. he his Uttle finger against the 
side of his nose. These gestures recur in a group of icons, in some of 
which the lettering is in Latin. Not all by the same hand, they all 
follow s dose ioonographtcal pattern. Stylistically they suggest an 
Italian origin, and while Byzantine elements, are not lacking, the feet 
of Christ are fixed with one nail in the northern fashion. Even more 
striking: are the facial resemblances in some of the icons. In the scene 
of Christ and the doctors, where the whole treatment in its feeling 
for family sentiment is entirely western, the face of Christ follows 
the same morphological pattern as that of the reading hoy in the 
page from the Arsenal Bible of wisdom inspiring Solomon, In a 
painting where Venetian influence seems evident, the artist has 
shown two of the Magi as clearly marked racial types ; one is 
undoubtedly a Mongol, the other, with a black pointed beard, seems 
to be a Frank, Weitzmann has intriguingly suggested that this worit 
may date from the Christian hopes of Mongol assistance in the 
mid-thirteenth century. 21 

There are still many gaps in the argument. Sinai and in particular 
the saint, Catherine, whose relics were its greatest treasure t enjoyed 
much medieval repute. Early in the eleventh century the abbey of 
Holy Trinity at Rouen claimed to possess some fragments of the 
saint brought by a visiting monk. Some pilgrims penetrated to the 
monastery in the crusading period, and it was vaguely considered to 

21. Sec volume HI oriiiii work, dhaplcr XV. 
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be "in the land of the lord of Kerak," 12 But it was a perilous 
business. Thietniar, whose place of origin is uncertain, has Jeft a vivid 
account of his journey in 1217 to the mountain, "desiring with the 
greatest desire to see the body of St. Catherine, sweating with sacred 
oil," ^Many are the perils of these desert places, frequented by lions, 
of whom 1 saw many recent traces, and harmful reptiles and serpents. 
When it rains, the water collected on the mountains fills the desert 
with such a flood that none can avoid the danger of it. The heat, 
also, with its excess destroys the travelers, wat£T is scarce, Arabs and 
beduins lay ambushes, Jn summer no one can cross this desert. There 
are few birds in it."" It is Clear that the journey had indeed many 
dangers and was not often undertaken, [t seem & in fact to have been 
more often accomplished in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
after the final ]oss of the crusading states. How and when the 
crusading icons were brought tliere remains unknown. 

Meanwhile in Ciliciar. Armenia the art of illumination, with a long 
tradition behind it, still prospered. Byzantine influences were 
strongly felt, but in this highly eclectic art western motifs were also 
absorbed , and in the arts; as in their territorial position, the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia was a link between Constantinople and 
the crusading states. In few places were- costly manuscripts more 
prized. The colophons h which are frequent ean-y Enj unctions such as 
"In times of wars and invasions carry the books to the cities and 
bury them." Toros KosILn, working at Hromgla Under the patronage 
of the catholfcus Constantine I (122I-?12S8X was a man of great 
taJent, whose figures have a genuine solidity of form and expressive- 
ness of feature^ while his decorative panels have to the full the 
Armenian brilliance of invention and subtlety of coloring," In the 
cfllophpn that he wrote to a fine Gospels dedicated to Ffefoum II, 
now In the library Of St, James, Jerusalem, he states that it was 
completed in l2bS, "at this time great Antiocti was captured by the 
wicked king of Egypt, and many were killed and became his 
prisoners, and a cause of anguish to the holy and famous temples, 
houses of God, which are in it ; the wonderful elegance of the beauty of 
those which were destroyed by fire is beyond the power of words/ 1 sa 

22. Cfnwt&nte <4'Em»tS, ed. L dc Mas Lacrte (Scotch dc lliisfobe dc Fcbficel E»ri), 
lOTL),p,68. 

2J, J. C, M. tiurent h ad„ J%, TJsi^tn^ri pcrrgrinnlia (HtltlbuiE, 18S7\ pp. 20 r 3T-51. 
24. Duuranta, Atmtritan Mbtialurei\ pp. I 1 2-] 38. Sfct *li&A CdiaiOflii <tf the AtttKtttati 

Mvusvipti A. Chttttr Hearty Lfaraty, vlHi in irKrodattioii by n™ NeKessiaD (2 
voJk, Dublin. I. judv-jutlxi 3. bef NejscfislaJii tfatmxrttt artnlniens i&sstres de b 

BOrliiflfiequcdcife^lifekhrlfurnitttde F&tiie I flails, 1 936-1937 i, ppL SG-&&. 

23. Gaalo&ie of Tw&tly-Ykree fmpo/ant AtmsiHan Mumiattted Manuscripts, Solhcby 
A Co. (H March 1?&7), TJw manuscript ware withdrawn W^w the silt, 
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The Moslem conquerors of 1 187 were amazed at the splendor and 
luxury thai they found in Jerusalem; "the infidel," wrote 
fbn-K-haHikan,™ "had rebuilt it witli cotumns and plaques of 
marbJe , . r with fair fountains where the water never ceased to 
flow- one saw dwellings as agreeable as gardens and brilliant with the 
whiteness of marble; the columns with then foliage seemed like 
trees/* But what impressed him above all else was the iron work > 
which <+ took every form as though the rebe] metal had become as 
malleable a& gold." When the Moslems tore up the marble pavement 
with which the erusaders had faced the Rock, pulled down the 
golden cross from the pinnacle of the dome, and destroyed the 
figured mosaics and paintings, they left the great iron grille, made in 
eifcht parts. whEch stood in jts original place until the restorations of 
the 19G0's. It is one of the greatest surviving pieces of medieval metal 
work. Over a network of spirals finked by rings and forming varying 
patterns is a erown of fleurs-de-lys on the central spike of eaeh of 
which candles: could be fixed; when the whole screen was thus 
illuminated, with the light flickering on the mosaics of the dome and 
reflected from the marble flooT h the scene must have been a very 
splendid one. In France, at Conques h St- Aventin (Haute Garonne), 
and Coustouges (Pyrenees Orientales) there are grilles, ending in 
candle points as in the Temple; the treasury of Henry III in 
Winchester cathedral has a fine piece of linked iron work, which 
must be of approximately the same date; but nowhere is the work 
more expert or better designed. 3 7 Little is certainly known of the 
Slating Of windows in crusading churches; some fragments of glass 
luive been found in the chapel of the castle of MontforU and there is 
in the Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem a window panel rceon- 
structed from glass found at Chateau Fclerin, 

Of works in ivory, a medium irk wliich Byzantine workers were so 
expert, only one survives whose crusading provenance is at all 
certain, the splendid book cover of the Mchsend Psalter, On One side 
in six circles connected by interlaces is told the life of David; in the 
spaces between is a psyehomachia, following a traditional western 
iconography; on the opposite side, carved by a somewhat heavier 
hand but similarly arranged, are the works of mercy, with fighting 
beasts and birds in between. At the top of tlie panel is a falcon 
labeled Herodius, its common bestiary title. It lias been argued that 
the bird (also known asfuhea) is a rebus for Fulk, but while such a 
puzzle would have been in twelfth-century taste, this can only be 

35- Ibfi-KllfllHkfin (.qutriJcK fiuoi SfelndnTi affinal annum of the taking of Jamahm) in 
JtffC, Qr„ HI, 4-2 1 . Foj Uk minor arte k\ g&a&taJ Ebhrr., Manutncnit, I, ] 72-202. 

37. For 4 figment at tjuiajw ironwDifc in the numr-lcum ttjlnvun at Ori«* 

K . A. C. CkhkII, TJ\t MuOim AnMeaan offyppu " (OxTori, ] J £ I . 
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regarded as an ingenious hypothesis. The carving was certainly don* 
under western influence and, particularly on the David plaque, is of 
higli quality 

An interesting group of objects was Found in excavations at 
Bethlehem in 1869. They include some Limoges work, two silver 
candlesticks (pL XLf X) and two brass bowls engraved with scenes from 
the life of St, Thomas. 39 All these are now preserved in the Franciscan 
museum of the Flagellation in Jerusalem, The two bowls, which can 
be clostly paralleled by one in the Louvre and one in the British 
Museum dealing with the same subject, are twelfth-century work; the 
other pieces are thirteenth-century. They may very probably have 
been brought or sent to Bethlehem by Godfrey de h Prefetti, bishop 
from !244 to 1253, who attempted to restart the equipment and 
amenities of the church after the disastrous rule of his predecessor, 
John Romano, Both candlesticks are inscribed H "Mated icatur qui rat 
aufert de loco See. Nativitatis Bethleem. 1 ' A further find at 
Bethlehem in 1906 was of an even more curious natute: thirteen 
small bells arranged as a peal, and one larger bell with an elaborate 
dragon mount; the bells are probably thirteenth-century. With them 
were found some organ pipes, so they had all probably been buried 
when Mehmed 11 after 1452 enforced the prohibition against 
Christian use of bells, 

The treasury of the Armenian church of St. James has the head of 
a pastoral staff in Limoges work; the treasury of the Greek patriarch, 
a crystal reliquary > possibly of iocal work, containing a relic of the 
English saint, Oswald, There was a street of goldsmiths in 
Jerusalem, and Arab jewelers worked at their traditional Craft for 
Christian overlords. The list of the treasure and vestments of the 
cathedral church of St. Peter at Antioeh. drawn up in 1209, 
contained forty-six items.* 1 The treasures with which the patriarch 
Heraclius escaped from Jerusalem must have been even costlier and 
more numerous, 

23. Ch. Cbhicj and A. Martin, JUhuhUu* Hi&wgts J r awA*?rVwje, ifh&ufre « at 
tittrrvHttV Sir Ic moycri ej^c; I. IwOfret, WttfllflHWer, &*WW( (Fprii, IS74>, jip. l-l4l 
O. M. Bahon, Gmto^w ifie Ivory Gatvbtgt of lite Ovhtian Ent iff fte Brittitt Museum 

[London, 190?). pp. 21-26; A. Ootdsclimldt *n4 K- Weitimuiii, Die bystnlMfStHm 

Btfp&ewiiuipturtrt de& X.-XTI1. Jdir/ftuniertt> II (Berlin, 1 334), 79; and ¥i. Stent*** , Der 
ttfKhllcht IbuiitifniHind im jtiihsn MtimMttr (Bnlin . 1S66), th>. 9Q- 

3S. O. M. Blltor, H 'Ofl Two Medieval Branlfc Sowll lit fhc British Huasura h ,h Aidtat- 
vlegttr, LXXH C1?I2>, 133-lfitl; Einlart. AfaHHrtHflFT dtt wokm, I, 151-J^; »™l S. da 
Sflmbli, GvpittiiiScrlpftomfir.pp. 127-232. 

3fl r Vinwnl nwi AbeJ h Mmialem, II . (67. 

SI. E. G. Key, Let Cofonies frvmact de Srtri <m XII™* ei Xtti™ itk\et (Paris ruid 
GenEVR, ESS3), pp. 22B-214. Far Syrian auiauM set D, □, Harden, Hugh T*it, et ail., 
Matttrplectt of Gltst (Tnurees of the tfcrliisb Museum, London, 1MB)> no, 305. pp> 
151 152 1 1, F,l, 
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Xn tlie extent of its remains and the scale of its building crusader 
fortification is more- immediately impressive- than crawler thatch 
building. GitiLaumc Key in 187] published his Etude su? te$ 
monuments de I'arrhilecture mBitaire des croises en Syrie fi dans 
Vile de Chypre with numerous plans and drawings. It was a revelation 
to western arcliaeologjsts^ Sauvaeeofs drawing for it of a ll vut 
rests ureV* (something In the manner of Viollet-le-Duc) of Krak des 
Chevaliers kindled ttie imagination. With the- dtveiopment of 
photography and eventually the interest taker in them under the 
French mandate in Syria, the castles became well known. It was 
generally held thai in these vast and massive buildings medieval 
military science of the west had found its greatest stimulus and 
fullest development. 

In **fH»rr (□ r_ C Rcy, kiuticsufiti /nonirmtnls de t'arthiiectwt mtftonrerfra (toow 

en Eyrie it JnrV file de Cfryprc {ColbtCklJl dt document! DPHHs ?ur I'lilHnrire dc Fmrjot; 
ftiiis, IB7L), and LH£ Cutrmiei francfuet tie Syric an XII*** et JfJT/ m *S#f (F*[L1 and 
<j*(tJL'i h ] 8-43), both of wtikch. ire Still vaduntilii, (lie maio jutficiilf ii F. DtijcJiajnpj-, Let 
Chateaux- des wises m Terrr Sow it,- I. U cte LTrtveJien. fciude hiscotiqw er 
arcfieoio^qae, prerafic d'ane cnirodactatn generate jut la Sync franque ("Haul CtirtllrliUuf lal 
d? |g RspwEjIiai" Frarijnie en Syrie cE uu Libun, Sflrrtc* fail JiilK| uJ[& h BjttJLottn«|Ue 
air.li«ilogiquE ?t bbrtarikiiL?, yoJ. X[J£, 2 part:, rcK< and albirm: FtrN, 1934), II- La Defense 
du fttytuime de Jirutctciyt: klade ftillQrique, %eOfrdphiqtie ct Ut&Hiffie nJffif 
Etibliotkeqiic aicHecJagM] up tl hjiturLqud, nil. XKXtV. 2 0arr.fi,[CJ(l ind album: Paris* 1939); 
III. 1* iW/aiw rfu CurTtH ji; Tripoli ez de la PHueipauri d'Anrtoche (idem, Bibliollicqiie. 
archcalagiQjiM ci hdiKwiqm:, vul. TUT, 2 parlJ r Lk-kE Aid aLlXJiiH. PajJs, in picas) [J, F-[ , Set 
aJuj tlbe biWlrjgriphilc-jJ nuie- of tnap.lej J IE fcj jjaiaaJ woifcs on Syrian «rctiB«rimy. R, C. 
SitHd, "Crtiadan' CaiUei of iPm T**]fUi Caitu^, 11 CiwfivAife ffittorkvi X 
(1951), 133-14?, and. Ohm^ Ktotfiw. J 097- J/flJ (Cambridge Eludi« in Mrfieral Life 
Bind Thoughl, it.t. r vol. Ill i CambndgCr 193fi) arc impcitanf cxHitritml ioni to (he xubjKci, 
BDd R. Pcdicn irtd J. TtionLson, Ojrawfer Gwrifi (London, 195-7) r s. soutuI and 
weH-uHiiEtraled summary h piTljculflrly valuable for Armenrari -castles. T- E- L™reric&, 
Cntss&r Catties (2 will., London^ 1336) is- a pjwwB(i*r stwfy, wnitb muLli af Us 
ItKcjtsJ (o tin: jBjso«aH[yofthje atJlhoi. Sw also W r Ndlfer-VicwiF, Cte*faa/iAi Cratafcrt. 
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Caniille Enlart did not live to write his account of crusader 
military architecture, which with his wide knowledge of westem 
castles and his incredible memory for detail would certainly have 
added much to our knowledge of interrelationships between east and 
west. His work was carried on by Paul Deschamps-j under whum Kr«lc 
des Chevaliers was cleared of its villagers and excavated. The result 
was published in 1934 in an exhaustive work, the most important 
study any medieval castle lias received. C. N. Johns meanwhile was 
carrying ou£ a survey of Chateau Pelerin ( c Atht> h and hoping there 
also to free the site of its encumbering inhabitants, a hope defeated 
by the unhappy history of Palestine; but much had been achieved 
before the end of the mandate brought an end also to this enterprise. 

Certain questions have recurrently been raised, How far did the 
crusaders choose the site of their castles as a strategic and coherent 
scheme? What was their debt in building them to Byzantine and 
Moslem example? Did innovations in the east precede similar stages 
in the west? The answers are not easy> for the evidence is often 
insecure. The castles as a who k are little documented, and dating is 
often speculative. Many of them incorporated earlier works; most 
have undergone some form of rebuilding;, only Ktak, Chateau Pelerin, 
Montfort, and Belvoir have bad any serious excavation, and for some 
of them we are still dependent on Rcy*s hundred-year-old plans. But 
any account of crusading castles must attempt to deal with these 
central disputes. 

The sites chosen for the castles wy widely: some, such as Krak 
des Chevaliers, Margat (al-Marqab), Subaibah h Belfort, Toron, and 
Belvoir, placed on isolated hilltops difficult of access, surveyed a 



tr. J. M. Biownjahn (London, 19(6) and I, 5, P,_ Bittix-, Catllti and C/ttiwAtS ft/ Sf\c 
Chtttdtitt Kl*$dem (Londwi, IMT). The 4ilid« of C, Bey* r in Z^iKhnft da deuiKft&r 

tolairitra-ViUfinf- Ll rj*l 4" Krcu^fflhrirhEmenjft Cwdieu it\ ftHWliH ucdLunBi- 

und tcrritflriBr^tJikhtldcli iLnhrtiLdit," LDt (193S), 1-9U "Spoilt tfHtfoli V«<1 am 
&bj?1 in 4cr Krevrfah rertflii: tioc loptipfapOuiCfte Ufld hJEHnJsdl-gKHH(pll isdi= Srudia, 1 " 
LXill {I94DJ. J 53-209' "He XjBUifanf*tgfini«ta won iamiitm und AhrihauL (Hebron)," 
IX V (1942), 143-21 li "Die Kjeuzfufircijcrjietc Alcto «id Z&Hum,'* LXVJI (1944-1345), 
1W-JW; Bml L, Dis Xj^LaAhMCteWfltfi StidwertpflliatinHs/ 1 Btitr&gt i"r bibtltthtti Lmdet. 
uad Atttrtomikmd*. LWin (1446-1951). 148-191, 249-2A1, and ifotc of J. Pinww, 
"CofofiinNKMi ActiriLie* in tht La Lin Kingdom af Jflfusafcm," Heme beige tic p^Helope tt 
dTfotvirty XXf* <|S5li i , ]0G3-]]I8; "Tlw AKrluansnl oi tiic Lalim In Jerusalem," 
Sptoihim, \XVlt (1932), 490-3*3 \ n hvAt ie qtiekiiws problemes nsrnir««r sodau* d'um 
BtigtHUJiiF cl-obk *u XS11 C sbc]*" Ryuoakm, XXII (US?). 5-fil, ntd XXU1 (14S3), 
143-170; and farad Ar&yty, ed- I. UdeTK-UiHn (Jaruialom, 1956). pp. J 1B-J9 1 h are 
cfflftisli*! for the WOIWIIIK background (if iJie .luiLltiTwiiC .and it! fJTaCt on [Ik Bitknf flT 
cusllus. An ajtida by R. B. C. Huj/gsju, "MLmumCflta de I'lpaqus des CTuJaadcs: Re'tec Irons 
□ propon dc quefciues livicx recente^ Bibfotkecn oficalntiA, XXV fLGVdCn b 1 966), 9-14, 1? 
Tdiuablc foriafDnantiuii ubunL the ppsMnl aEal* and iKUiMncla.[LUe«f tJw Caattca, 
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wide c stent of territory; some, such as Tripoli, Tortoaa, Jubail, Tyre, 
Beirut, Acre, and the citadel of Jerusalem, were part of a system vt 
town defenses, either incorporated in them Or, as in the case of 
Tripoli controlling the approaches. This last^ now mainly rebuiJt T 
was originally established by Raymond of Toulouse to blockade the 
town, which then lay mainly around the port of al-Mina', The new 
town grew around the castle, until Tripoli became the terminus of 
the pipeline from Iraq and developed into a larfifr and flourishing 
modern town. Within the castle, the vaulted apse of the chapel 
survives among much rcbuildingr Chateau Pelerin has a unique 
position among the major casllcs, built as it is on a low, rocky 
peninsula jutting out into the sea; the sea castle at Sidon, an island 
fortress attached by a causeway, is too smalt to be compared with it. 
Saone (Sahyun) is situated in a steep and narrow defile, as are some 
of the casties near Antioch, such as Gaston (Baghras). A few smaller 
castles were built in the plain (or rather on small hillocks in 
comparatively flat country), such as Coliat (al-Qulai'ah), Chastel- 
Rouge, Ibelin, Blanche Garde, and Darurn, Some were outposts 
perched on inaccessible crags. Bethaccm CQat'at ahU'l-Hasan) crowns 
a mountain top in the valley of the al-Auwali river, which forms a 
defile from the mountains to the coa^t above Sidon, and which in Ets 
upper reaches was guarded by a cave fortress, cut in the rock at 
Tyron (Shaqif Tirun). Farther up the coast , beyond Botron 
(al-Batrun), a similar valley has the small fortress of Msailha, Emilt on 
a pinnacle of rock with a picturesqueness much admired by 
nineteenth-century travelers, who took this route to avoid the 
precipitous coasra3 paths. 1 

Viewed as a whole, the distribution of castles cannot he said to 
reflect any strategic scheme, nor Is it probable that in any conscious 
sense it did so. The sites were largely determined by preexisting 
remains' William of Tyre enunciates the principle that a castle 
destroyed h a castle half made. In his account Of the castle building 
of Baldwin f[ and Hulk h he constantly refers to the previous buildings 
and the material they provided, the ruins of BBersEieba for Beth 
Gibelin (Bait Jibrm) and those of Guth for Jbelin (Yabna}, 1 These 
same passages describe those castles as built rather as a base for 
attack ajsainst Ascalon than for defense, though the watch they kept 

l.b'tii BtLhacem ieb DuKhajnpr;. Defenjf tiu royaume, pp. 222-2H: titi Msaillifi, J. 
CarnC, Sjria, the Holy Lend. Asia Minor, A t libtxtratai. in a Series l>[ View? Drawn ttv/tt 
Nature . . . wilh DtSCtipiIOnS 4/ PhlcS, I (Lunilori, hiii, and Anrt6fi£i, 1436), 4f. 

S.WilHam of Tyrt, Ifalwia /men in pariUfus trm.ww-'inll gestartm, XIV, 21 h «[td XVj 
3* tfftC, Occ. t I, 6JB-639, E-ar Huih Cibeliii C.R. Cpnrfw grid H, H, 

KiKltctlCrj The Survey Of WttHrri rttcHinc. [II {London. J M8- 
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on that town partook of both functions. Later t when Salad in was 
attacking from Egypt, tliey became defensive points, inasmuch as 
they were the nearest gwrrison posts. To the crusaders themselves the 
castles had an economic function, to protect the cultivation round 
them and to provide a shelter for livestock in times of raids. Such 
needs could run directly counter to strategic requirements, and 
economically the critical frontier positrons were lets desirable sites 
for exploitation. The Hospitallers in 1170 complained of their 
master> Gilbert of Assailly 1 that he prejudiced their finances by 
undertaking tlie charge of frontier posts. 3 

In estimating the development of crusading fortification and its 
debt to Byzantine and Arab models, much depends on accurate 
dating. Here, the loss of Jerusalem in ] 1S7 forms a dividing line; in 
and after that year certain castles passed into Saladiu's liands and 
were never recovered. Tlie castles captured by the Moslems were 
often rebuilt by them, at [east in part; those remaining in crusading 
hands throughout the thirteenth ventury were enlarged arid remod- 
eled; in neither case is the original twelfth-century work dearly 
apparent, nor is masonry a sure guide cither to date or to builder. 
The crusaders dressed their stones with rusticated bosses^ then with 
smooth, flat surfaces, then returned to bosses. Bosses were popular 
also with tlie Arabs and Armenians. Clermont-Ganneau took a 
particular form of stone tooling, made with a toothed hammer, as a 
test of crusader work, but the Arabs atso used a toothed instrument, 
though generally one giving a narrower ridge.* 

William of Tyre gives some indication of the types of building 
erected. Of the castles of the south of tlie kingdom, The! in, Blanche 
Garde built by Kuik, and Darum btrilt hy Amalric arcai] described as 
quadrilateral huildhigs with comer towers: at Darum h William tells 
us, one of the towers was larger and stronger than the others, and he 
refers to it as the arx or citadel in which the besieged took refuge 
when attacked hy Saladin T holding out in its upper story even when 
the Saracens had broken in below, At Blanche Garde he specifically 
states that the towers were of equal size/ The meager vestiges of 
these castles are now insufficient to establish the ground plan, 

i.Hesetia resiti ftieroiolymtimt {MXCVII-MGCXCf}. cJ R. ftflrukht flu* struck, 
no. 480. 

4, C, Clnutnnt-Gimrwau, J/^JwAwmrf Reienrchej in Palestine . . . r 1r. A. Stewart and 
J. Mjcrartino f2 rali^ London, lftW-taW), [, 1-47; EJc jdtump I, Crac dn Cfrewtkn, pp. 
129-133. 

5. William at Ty:*, XV, U, IS. and XX, IS f*/fC, I, 636 ff., and note 3 
ttwve. For Blanche Garde s« F.J. Blist, Exoanttiant Ot ftfetfiiw daring the ¥amt 
1S9S-I9O0 {London 1940). pp. Jt-35. 
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though in Key's time two towers were still visible at Blanche Garde, 
and some signs of an interior keep. Farther north, however castles of 
this type are still standing. Aryma (al-'Arimah) is a. rectangle with 
four comer towers and a larger tower in the west wall; Cciliat lias 
central towers, of slight projection, in the middle of each wallas 
weil as more developed angle towers; Bel^ojr (Kaukab), a castle on a 
larger scale (rectangular enclosure of 512 feet by 40G), follows the 
same systam. On the slopes of the Taurus, Marash, and in southern 
Cilicia, Corycus, have similar plana but ate basically Byzantine 
constructions. This is ill fact the normal type of small advanced 
Byzantine fortress - t earlier it was a common form of Roman 
fortification, familiar as such to western feudalism. 

Much play has been made with the similarity between crusading 
plans and those of Byzantine castles in North Africa, largely because 
these Latter have been described and planned in some detail,* but 
there is no need thus to elaborate the thesis: rectangular fortifica- 
tions with corner towers arc fin obvious and convenient form of 
protection, known from Roman examples- in the west, and much 
used in Byzantium. The crusaders doubtless saw many such castles 
and in some cases actually occupied Byzantine buildings or rebuilt on 
their sites, and even without such stimulus could have arrived at this 
solution of the problem. Their early elaboration of the type was to 
strengthen it with a central keep, though here too, as at Saone h there 
were possible Byzantine models. 

Jubail, taken by Raymond of St. Gillesin 1 104, has a castle which 
from its plan and its type of arthere (square-headed h with broad 
recesses with segmental vaults) must belong to an early , though not 
the earliest, stage of the settlement. Its first form appears to liave 
been a rough quadrilateral with comer towers, one, the northwest, 
being larger than the others, the original scheme possibly included a 
centrat tower on the north wall. At some later date, probably not 
much later for it still has- a simple though distinct type of archere t a 
central keep was built, 58 feet by 72 (pi. La). Some old masonry 
wa& employ ed-the site was that of Phoenician Byblos-and some 
large Hocks, one measuring 1 6" feet 9 inches by 4 feet; so strong was 
it that when Saladin ordered its destruction, his workmen had to 
abandon the attempt. 7 Though retaken by the Franks in 1137 and 
in their hands till 1291 , no new defensive scheme seems to have been 

tf.Oi. DiahJ, L'AjHque bystmtitic; HhtoiK <te fit dvrrwatk>f trj^naiinc tvt Afriqut, 
JJJ-flW (Pare, 1896). 

T.Wflbcand of DUurimiE in I.C.Mr Laurerrt, Ptrtsrinainret mtd€ aevi qtmitmr 
(Ldpi«>lKi) 1 p. 1*7, 
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constructed. The keep has none of the flat buttresses which would be 
found in contemporary France or England; ils masonry, in thi& 
country of fine building stone and native stone workers, was 
sutTiticnt guarantee of stability. But it is notwithstanding character- 
istically western Jn plan, and its central position and massive strength 
have no exact parallel in eastern forms. 

The small Byatantine fortress of Chastel-Ruuge (Qul'at Yahmur) 
near garitlm, a small quadrilateral with two diagonally opposed 
corner towers, includes a keep or superior masons almost com- 
pletely ffllins the enclosed space and almost certainly a crusading 
addition. Chastel-Btanc (Burj SalTtha) is another great tower, 
Surrounded by a ring wall and built on a small eminence, protecting 
the village- on the lower slopes. Its ground story forms a great vaulted 
hall, a noble room that the Templars used as a chapel; above it Es 
another spacious and vaulted room supported on pillars {pi. Lb), 
Similar vaulted rooms are found in a far greater buildings the keep of 
Saone, 

Saone is a castle whose history during the crusading period is a 
blank until in July 1 1SS it fell to Salad in. f An ancient site, possibly 
the Phoenician Sigon, gehyim, the crusading Saone, way occupied by 
John Tsirnisces in 91 5 h and it is presumably from then tbat its 
Byzantine fortifications date. It was by its position Bilked with 
Bourzey (Qal'at Barzah) overlooking the Orontes valley and with 
Bttlaiunus tQaVul al-Mahalbah) to the south on tlie track to Jubail. 
In its dcep h precipitous valley, Saone commands no wide sweep of 
country, and in crusading times as now the main and easier route 
from Latakia to the bridge at Jisr aah-Shuahur passed farther north. 
It must always have been a site of great natural strength, rather than 
of strategic importance, and Saladm's determined siege of it was 
pressed largely because lie had had to leave Krak and Margat 
untaken, Joscelin II of Edessa married the widow of a William of 
Saone in 1 131; the family therefore was of some standing; but there 
is no tecotd of the building of this vast fortress, the largest in extent 
of all the known castles, 

3. The nilbal uccaunt h i>at off. Descnajitpj, "Ait Tamps totanLMdas: La£Fialuu da 
Saone dans Ib pilnap*dlc d'Anttodw," Gsxettr lies dmur-srtt aer. 6 h TV (1930), 32?-344; 
kb «c» Smail, Cnaadini Warfm, pp, C, Cabcn,. "N(Mc an teneigricurs de Sbciw 

*t de Zerddnn,- Syria, HIE (1931}, 154-159; and P. DHchamps, "Le Ghftcau de Stoat et ws 
premiers sevnewsT Syria, XVI (J ?J5) h 13-83. I liwe made much use of m mnpiiblfih*d. 
jccnurit D. J.C. Kins, sndjJso of an unpublished these (Univerijtr QTt)x!i>\i} t J937J fry 
J.W. Uwlett, "Snladin's C*mpn^ri iff UflB in Northern Syria, wllfc Pilttcuhj RcfcaeJKC to 
Ine NorthMn Dareusfts ofilir ftin«p» u ir flf ATitboelL" 
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Approaching from the north, from Latakia, on? pflmes to # deep 
gully with a stream fiowijig through It; the southern face of the gully 
is formed by a long spur of [and, rising in sheer cliffs; on the east 
where it joins the main hillside, this spur has been cut by a ditch 450 
feet long and 64 feet wide; rising in the ditch at the north ond is. a 
great needle, 90 feet high, capped with a small masonry tower; along 
the- whole crest of the western side; of the ditch are massive 
fortifications,, with a postern protected by two round towers facing 
the needle, in the center a huge keep SO feet square (no. I on plan, 
fig. 6) and three more round towers, whose basea fit buttresses 
left in the cutting of the rock (pi. LI). The masonry , mainly in 
large bossed stones, is, as later discussion will show, certainly 
crusading; the ditch with its needle and buttresses is a vast artificial 
creation t but who its makers were is less certain. Tlie main entrance- 
is in the third of the three rectangular towers which defend the south 
front; here too tlie rock has been cut away leaving an artificial 
escarpment. The gate was reached by a path running across- the slope 
of the hill and therefore fully exposed tc defenders on the wall, and 
was set in the angle between the tower and the wall, at right angles to 
the line of approach. It was defended by a machicolation formed by 
an arch, subtly advanced from the main wall. As one passes through 
it. another right-ingle turn leads by a second gateway into the 
interior; immediately in front arc Arab buildings, a square minaret 
and the remains of a hall, which appear to be tlurteentli-century 
work. But Saone has been little rebuilt; there was a tillage in the 
lower court, besieged and evicted by Ibrahim Pasha in the mid' 
nineteenth century; the castle proper seems to have been held by tlie 
Arabs until the Ottoman conquest; it then disappears from history 
and the inner buildings have slowly been overgrown or have 
crumbled away. The original village, east of the castle on the plateau 
beyond the ditch , has left only a few vague remains. 

Much of the building lias defied time. From the entrance, beyond 
the minaret, rise tlie massive towers arid the great keep of the ditch 
face; westward on the highest point of tlie ground stand the remains 
of the original Byzantine citadel, a quadrilateral with square angle 
towers and a polygonal tower on the eastern face. Round it was an 
elaborate system uf defenses, of which there arc still remains; first 
two parallel walls at a short distance from the Byzantine keep; then 
shortly behind the crusading front on the ditch another wall, 
defended by rectangular salients and small polygonal towers; all these 
are constructed in masonry of small stones embedded lh thick 
mortar. Was this tlie outer Byzantine wall, leaving a space between 
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the curtain and the ditch, or did the crusaders rebuild their hue on 
Byzantine foundations? The needle tower is in Byzantine masonry, 
whicli suggests strongly that the ditch existed in Byzantine times; 
underneath the curtain by the two gate towers opposite the pinnacle, 
at the base of the most easterly of the rectangular towers on the 
south front, and in the south curtain there are traces of this earlier 
masonry. It seems tolerably certain that the Byzantine scheme came 
right up to the ditch and that the litter is mainly their work, The 
crusading addition was the great keep with its massive stone wotfc 
and the eight towers, five round and three rectangular; they may 
have Quarried the stone from the ditch, deepening and widening it, 
and at the same time carving out the rock buttresses on whicli some 
of their towers stand, 

Such were the eastward defenses; westward from die Byzantine 
fortress the ground fell to another ditch cut across the spit of land 
from north to south. The sides have fallen away> but it can never 
have rivaled the other, though it included a similar type of pillar 
supporting a bridge between the two courts. The upper bank of the 
ditch was fortified by a wall with rectangular towers, and a similar 
wall surrounded the whole of the irregular tongue of land which 
formed the lower court. Some of this is crusader work of bossed 
masonry. 

Two points of detail are worth noting. The archeres in the 
crusading work at Saonc are Straight slits formed by leaving an 
aperture between the blocks equal in height to two or three courses 
of masonry- A similar method is used at Kerak. The normal method 
as employed in most crusader castles and in the west was. to cut the 
archeres in the masonry, with an arched head. In this respect the 
archeres of the keep at Saone are more primitive than those at Jubafl; 
they are also of a form used in some Byzantine buildings- The 
doorway to one of the towers of the base court is formed by a 
straight stone lintel with a relieving arch of seven voussoirs or splayed 
stones set vertically to the arch. This type is also used fn the 
southeast rectangular tower, where it seems to be part of the original 
Byzantine work- It is found again in the keep at Jubail- This is a 
common Byzantine feature, and one rarely used in the west. 

Here then we ha*e a thoroughly composite wort] an important 
Byzantine site taken over by a Prankish noble, who added to it a 
western keep built by Syrian masons. Inside both the ground and 
upper floors of the keep are groined vaults resting on a central pillar, 
A curious, feature is the use of round towers on the ditch front, one 
(no. 2 on plan, Bg, 6) being in close proximity to the keep, as though 
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to supplement its field of fire; it has in fact seven archeros opening 
from its ground chamber, [ts lower masonry is In smooth ashlar, the 
upper in bossed, as in the other towers, and two stages of work are 
probably represented. Similar smooth ashlar is used in the building of 
a vaulted hall wliich abuts on the wall south of the citadel and which 
is usually explained as a stable. 

Two other castles must serve as examples of those built before 
1187; Kerak, whose role in the struggle against Saladin was so 
disastrous and significant, and 5ubaibah„ the vast ruin above Banyas. 
The "Terre oultne le JourdahV* was controlled by three castles: Krak 
de Montreal (ash-ShaubalO built by Baldwin [ in 11 15. about 
eighteen miles from Petra, notable for its internal staircase of three 
hundred and sixty-five steps down to a spring m the rocks; the castle 
of "Li Vaux May si" (al-wVairah); and to the east of ttie Dead Sea 
Ke-rak, founded in 1 142 by Pagan Je- Bouteiller and erdarged by his 
immediate successors.* Under Reginald of Ctiatillan the castle 
endured two sieges by Salad in, October to December 1 16-3 and July 
to August 1 ! 84^ even after Hattin it withstood a seven months' siege 
in 1 1 38 before it finally passed into Moslem hands. Al- l Adil ordered 
its refbrtiffcation in 1 192* and the great semi-octagonal tower, which 
protects the most accessible approach and is built in fine rusticated 
masonry, may date from his reign, though it couJd also be the work 
of Baybars (pl r LJIb), The crusading ground plan has* however, been 
maintained, and some of the walls are crusading work, Tn this 
outpost the Frankish masonry is poor, a hard Cava stone roughly 
Shaped. The castle lies along a narrow spur cut at each end by an 
artificial ditch, with the main tower, as at Saone> fronting the 
junction with the hillside. Down below h as at Krak des Chevaliers, a 
great water tank had been farmed* though here it was outside the 
main defenses, not within the walls. The east side originally had a 
single wall from which the apse of the small chapel projected slightly, 
but the crusaders at some stage strengthened it with a second walb 
On the west a lower bailey ran all the Jength of the castle. The towers 
everywhere are square or rectangular, with no great projection or 
skillful placing. The Frankish castle cannot have been a very 

9. DrsdiBimw, D&fcaie &t rafaantt, pjfc. 39-99; Small, OuHdiw Warfare, pp- 2IB--311. 
Far Kiafc <te Montreal Descbnm p*, op. di.,pL I; a ao<e by R. SsvitfiHc in Remr bibtiqai, 
XII <I932}, i**? , pad J. J. Lmgamlocf and G. ZLmfflCrmHIUli "Troii monuments irrojinui 
I. La Chapel 1* an crdleau de Montreal (lordsnie)," Goinw, XII 11964}, 
m-]43- Heir Li V*ax MnyA »e K. SaliglttC. H1 Ou "atari." Remc bUffinw, XII (1 901). 
IM-I20v 
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distinguished work. But its natural position was strong, and its wall, if 
coarsely built, stood solidly. In the end it was only starvation that 
reduced it. 

The history of Kerak can be followed in the narratives of the 
chroniclers, but that of Subaibah, the L*Assebebe of the Franks h is 
much less easily traced. 111 Built on a hilltop above Banyas, its. 
considerable ruins, present no very Clear picture, and here too 
thirteenth-century Mamluk rebuilding is: more conspicuous than the 
crusading work. The former includes rounded towers with wetl-made 
circular talus which suggest the work of Baybars; the crusading 
design consisted in rectangular towers of low projection. At the 
highest point of the ridge, as usual facing the junction with the main 
liillside d was a rectangular keep with square comer towers. The 
masonry is largely undressed stone. The castle seems to have been 
built between 1129 and J 132 and was finally Itwrt in 1164. It 
represents therefore an early , undeveloped stage of crusading work. 
Compared with the masonry of Kerak and Subaibah, that of Saone 
and JubaiL and many of the churches stands out as a superior 
achievement. 

Arab workmanship and its ftne quality have figured in the account 
of these two castles, [t was work with a long tradition behind it. The 
twentieth century has seen the rediscovery of a great art period, that 
of the Lfmaiyads. The excavation of Khirbat al-Mafjar, near ;ericho d 
has completed the picture of an advanced architectural achievement, 
in which figure sculpture, stucco ornament, and mosaic played a 
large decorative part, but which was also capable of castles with some 
claim to planned fortification. 'Abbasid building* of which the round 
city of Baghdad was the great example, is less fully known, but the 
walls of Cairo, erected under the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir 
(1036-1094) by his vizir Badr al-Jamali ( 1C74-1Q94) and planned by 
engineers from EdessA, remain with their great gateways as an 
example of magnificence in fortification, an example which crusad- 
ing embassies^ such as that sent to Cairo ]n IQ97, cannot have been 
slow to notice, 

In Syria eleventh-century work is less clearly dated, and was 
certainly less ambitious in its scale. Niir-ad-Din enlarged the citadel at 
Aleppo, but it has been much altered, and the magnificent gateway 
was built by Saladin + s son az-Zahir, who also faced the tell with the 

10l DcfriigiTOS; Dtfffff roycumc, pp. 144-1 75; Sunny <tf Wtstetn Paleiiittty I 
(Landau. 1SS]>. I2S-J25. Sfifc died A, tifflbftlfl, H Ll CM it BtnlyiS e( \± tfifteau dc 
SUbelhcfi pendiur tea caoiiwifli,*' CiJrleti de drtttiatfox medih^e, XTil (1970), 43-62 
[J F ] 
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marble slaba that still largely remain. Ssladin's own most famous 
work was the citadcJ at Cairo, 13 but later his brother and successor 
al- L Adi] much enlargied the defensive works, encasing &aiadin 1 s round 
towers wit)] ones of much greater size, and breaking the pattern of 
circular towers with some of rectangular shape such as lie had used at 
Damascus^ where the citadel, covering an area of SOQ feet from north 
to south and 750 feet from east to west, was on flat low-lying ground 
and, apart from some water defenses, depended on the massive 
strength of its fortifications. 12 AI-' Ad il's large rusticated blocks can 
be found irt Moslem work at Baalbek, on Mount Tabor, and at Bosrci. 
He was a great builder, and his followers worked on similar lines, as 
can he seen, for instance, in the castle of c Ajlun overlooking the 
Jordan valley. 11 

The Franks, however H during the period of al-* Adil + s und crtakhigs, 
liad not been idle. "J'he turn of the century saw some of their most 
striking and accomplished building enterprises. In particular the two 
military orders of the Hospital and the Temple now emerged as the 
vigorous leaders in the reorganization of defense and in plans for 
^conquest, More and more the strongholds of the kingdom passed 
into their keeping, 

In HS6 the castle of Margat near Latakia was ceded by Bertrand 

Mazoir to the Hospi tahcrs; two years later Salad in on his northern 

campaign did not dare to attack it, though his troops defiled past it 

on the coastal road. The castle then was already a position of some 

strength t though any fortification on that steep mountain spur would 

present problems to a besieger. Only an exhaustive analysis 

accompanied by excavation could establish its history/' 1 Today it 

JJ.K. ArC. Cn«wcll h Eeriy Muslim Architecture; Vrrwyyed;, Early 'AblMsbis 
TSflinufi (1 vd\s., 0*facd, 1932-tfl«H»; " Pari mention Jn Islem berore A-D- ]250 h " 
f^taedtiSji af sht BiHtth ACddHMy i I $5 1), pp. B9-125; "AjLliatdLnipLaJ RaJeaitfluKS a.L the 
Glludef «T dirt," Bcttlnlri tftf i'fnSlilal Jwnprtr tfarthfolatte QrtMHtfo, XXill (I924J. 
A9-167; aid The Mwilim Anftitectirt- of 'Egypt, I {Oxford, IJS2), 141-1 19; J, Smmm, 

A if p Kgmi mf ic dervti&ppemant J 'nut grirudf \>iB# jrjirj'ffifmg, ti#$ (trjgjnfs $u rnuV^'i/ da XJX^ 
ifeWtf (Haul Coirirtu&tfiil * ['JiLai transit B*\ Sywie <A au Litan, Sendee dciaflria i Lii1&, 
Biblisxthiq iu areJi&ri^i^iiB el hixturiquje, vol. XXXVT, 1 juris, Lax! ami album; Facii, 144 1): 
J, flarthoux, "Dracriptioii d'unc foitcreuc dc SaladLn. drktHjrertc au SlnaV Syria* III 
<19M>, +I-S7. 

] J-PrJ-C KiiQ; "The Defences uf the GiladeG of Dbjussche: A Great HohanirrwJHn 
Fnciiess of tiu Time nf 1K* OilspJes," ArdureoiQgM, XCIV (J?51) N Se* sltO J. 

Sativaect, "U Cjladclbc dc DaaiM" Sytia. XI ( 193*f, 59-90, 114-24 1 . 

13, C.N, Johna, "Mediaeval l AjJBis." Qmyttrty l\< the Department of Aititquites bt 
JWnri"f # I ( 1 9i\ h 21-33; A , AbeJ, "La Ctoddle GnriiMlc de loaia. Edii Cham yf mtrfej 
arc/j^tosijfc 3 ' Syne, VI (1956) , 93-1 3 ft. 

14. M. van Bertfiem and T. Fa.tJo ( Vayew m SyrMMtmolma puWLia par La irocmtHcs da 
rinritul fungaix d'jrclifcbtle aiJcatak; du Csiie, voh. XXXVI 1-XXXVI1I; 1 vats., Ciin> h 
191J-19J5), | h 191-320; Clwinton de BritUles, "Llpiagjea 4*OuI«-B4m- Lai &i&initi Ha 
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exists as a great trianglc T the southern angle of which is cut off by a 
wall, separating Hie castle- from the base court; the latter had a 
double line of fortification with either a rock face or a natural 
precipice beyond. The Inner enceinte is almost entirely destroyed, 
the outer much ruined and its battlements fallen. The Hospitallers 
built here with comparatively small stones and the villagers have 
steadily pulled down the walls, but the great circular tower, which 
controlled the southern point, still looms up over the ruins (pL 
LlTa). Beside it art the remains of the hall and the chapel, whose 
foliage capitals recall the earlier work at Tortosa. Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg in 121 1 writes of the greatness and splendor of Margat, 
whose towers "seem to support the heavens, rather than exist for 
defense f " lJ and it is reasonable to think that by that date the main 
hnflding campaign bad been carried out, "Tie castle, however, must 
have been well maintained. It was the East of the great northern 
castles to fall, as Kalavun did not undermine its walls until 1235. 
fourteen years after the surrender of Krak des Chevaliers, 

Among crusading Castles, among castles of any place or pcriod T 
Krak des Chevaliers has a proud preeminence. '* Known to the Arabs 
as Uisn al-Akrad, the castle of the Kurds, it was caned by the Franks 
"Le Cist" and then by a confusion with k*rqk (fortress) , "LeCrac" 
Its present, slightly romanticized, title of KruJ: des Chevaliers is a 
later embellishment. Nowhere can the development of crusading 
schemes of fortification be so clearly followed, and nowhere is the 
general effect of the building more completely preserved. Alone of 
crusading castles it has been system atically excavated and restored. 
The castle from its hilltop looks down over fertile country. Buffhard 
of Mount Sion, writing about J 230, after Krak had been lost, 
describes the plain stretching from Krak- to Tortosa as containing 
"many villages> and fair groves of olive-trees^ fig trees and other trees 
of diverse sorts, and much timber. Moreover, it has plentiful streams 
and pasture; wherefore the Turcomans, and Midianitcs, and Bedouins 
dwell there in tents with their wives and children, their flocks and 
their camels, f have seen there a very great herd of camelSj and ] 
believe that there were several thousands of ^mels there."" 



ItoipiX;* 3yrb r XXV {194SJ,211-2JB.*ju1 R. Bk(oh. H HgrnBfaph« du tlrflcau dt M*rkHo, 
enirrw," Mftnwrrrfe PVniwerttti SiMi-JosejA, XLVn fH72). 1-174, 
IS. Lsut«[. Pwgrirwrftfif, p, 170. 

IS. Dcwhtnnpi. Croc deS Ctrcwtiiteti; 1>. J.C. King, "The Taking pr Le Krak dtt 
Ctievrf^l in 1 n ] T Antiquity, XXIIE (1914), S 3->2. 
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Hie importance of the castle was partially economic. The fortified 
village trn the northeast slope was a protected dwelling place for the 
cultivators of this profitable land, and as the Moslem danger pew 
stronger the actual castle walls were enlarged so thai men and beasts 
could take refuge there. Defensively it was well placed h though 
strategically it did not, as is sometimes claimed, control the gap of 
Horn 5, for the easiest route between Horns and Tripoli passes some 
eleven miles south of the castle, though at various points it can be 
seen from it. It was a base from which inroads could be made- on 
enemy territory. "What think you/* wrote Ibu-Jubair about Horns, 
"of a town that is only a few miles from IJisji al-AJtrad^ the 
stronghold of the enemy where you can sec their Tires whose sparks 
bum you when they fly 3 and whence each day, should they wish, the 
enemy m«y raid you on horsebank? 1 " 4 And when in their turns the 
Moslem raiders came, Krak was the refuge and the rallying point for 
counterattack, 

In J 1 10 a crusading force Occupied an Arab castle on the site, and 
for some thirty years it was held from the county of Tripoli; Its East 
baronial occupier was William of Le Crat, who is mentioned in a 
document by wluch Raymond Jl of Tripoli ceded the castle to the 
Hospitallers in 1 142. "lltE two military orders were rapidly becoming 
the only reliable source for manpower and building finance. How far 
the Arab castle had already been rebuilt is not clear, but the central 
block as it stands today was probacy built by the Hospitallers 
shortly after they occupied the caslJe (fig, 7) r It is an irregular poly- 
gon, following the lie of the ground , rounded on the north side, hut at 
an obtuse angle on the south enclosing an inner courtyard from which 
opened a chapel and a hall. The chapel h a nave of ihree barrel-vaulted 
bays ending in an apse, has blind pointed arches with double 
voussoirs on tlie side walls, a system found In many Provencal 
churches In restoration work On the pe-ndi in I 9o"5 a fresco of Lhe 
Presentation in the Temple was uncovered and is now in the museum 
at Tortosa. It seems to be twelfth-century work T showing both 
Byzantine and western uilTuences. J 5 Between the courtyard and the 

19. The Travels oflbn Jubayr, tr R J C. Ftaudltnrst {Landau, 1952 ), p. 2€ S. 
19. A, RihnnuL ('Abd-sJ-ajdU eu-R*B^T> 1 Ths Knk cj the Ktii&ttt {2nd ed^DaniBKua, 
I SH>6) h p, 33, Tbc FTcrenHtLon fresco *v&a not tJtt only painting, found al Yiiik des 
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wall are vaulted cliartibers. providing kitchen and other accommoda- 
tion. The projecting towers of the Outer wall were rectangular, and 
there were, two entrances, one on the cast face (H) between two 
towers and leading directly into the court > the other a right-angled 
entry in u tower (P) on the northwest face. On the outer face of the 
tower the wall is slightly advanced from the main curtaEn and 
provided with three large arches, which could be used from the top 
platform as machicolations, through which missiles could be thrown. 
It was a primitive form, which can he found also at Njort and 
elsewhere in France, and it seems soon to have been abandoned at 
Krak, for the wait was- reinforced, the arches closed, and more 
conventional brattices placed on it. 

The second half of the century was a period of considerable 
seismic disturbance, and much earthquake damage was done in 1 170 
and again in i^02. 3C1 Between these years, in LI S3, Saladin had left 
KruJc unajsailed, and its strength must already have been impressive. 
Then at some ti:ne around the turn of the century a new enlargement 
was undertaken. A second Outer enceinte was built, at a distance 
varying from 52 to 75 feet from the anginal outer wall. TUs new 
enceinte was provided with semicircular towtr^ with stirrup-shaped 
loopholes allowing of direct downward shooting at the base of the 
walls. Towers and walls were crowned with merions, and the 
chemirt-de-ronde was supported on a vaulted passage from which 
opened loopholes and brattices. Once this new outer defense wag. 
completed it was possible to undertake considerable rebuilding Of the 
inner enceinte, Tlie central tower (O) of the west face was enclosed 
in a round towcr h and a talus was built all along the west and south 
faces, forming a vaulted passage with, on the west face, the old wall, 
and on Liie south a new build Lig„ as the defenses here were advanced 
consider j sly beyond the earlier line. From this southern talus rise 
three towers, rounded on the exterior side and joined to the slope of 
the talus hy most carefully worked masonry (pi. Lllfb). These 
towers were the living quartern of the knights, the western being 
designed for the commandant and containhiga fine vaulted chamber 
with decorative carving on the windows and capitals. On the interior 
side the towers were separated from the main court, at this point 
covered over so as to form a raised esplanade, and were connected to 
it only by a stepped bridge. The knights were always a minority in a 
garrison of mixed races, and such means of isolation were probably a 
safeguard against interior mutinies, rather than to establish a final 

20, RHC r Or. r IV, 1S4, On the qwetfon of aartliqiialftj we D. EL K, Am Iran.. "A Revised 
Eirt*quiif<^til5jPf rf FilertinG," Iwart Exfhrmtoit Journal, II (1352), 4& On the 
earthquake at 1202 Be H. E. Mayei k "Two UjipubHahsd LecCara od Uh Syrian Earthquake 
of 1201," Medieval and Mittdie £mtem Smditt In ftomr afAsti Swyaii Atlyn, cd. S. A, 
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strong point. Wilbrand of Oldenburg in 1212 estimated the garrison 
of Kralc at 2\G00 combatants. "These wotdd be largely native 
Maronites or Syrian mercenaries, and tlie proportion of knights and 
lay -brothers of the Hospital must always have been a small One. Fifty 
trf sixty knights was j* normal complement, 

Below the inner south face was a great water tank, providing a 
moat and a bathing and watering place. Or tlm east face, the must 
important feature of the thirteenth-century work was the long ramp 
leading, with a series of sharp turns, to the original gate way , and 
protected by a rectangular tower (M), and by an elaborate but much 
rebuilt gateway. Last of the defence works, not including hasty repair 
work of which there arc several indications, is the barbican 
protecting a postern on the north fa«, which is dated by an 
inscription to the command of Nicholas Lorgne (most probably 
125^)259). 

Much of this outer enceinte has been rebuilt hy its Moslem 
conquerors. The continuous machicolations, which are now such a 
conspicuous feature of the south and east walls suggest their 
handiwork, and the great rectangular tower of the south front carries 
an inscription in honor uf Kalavun dating it to 1255, Much of this 
was repair work after the siege, when in 1 21 1 Haybars forced his way 
into the outer court but, confronted by the great south work, 
resorted to the ruse of a forged letter to induce surrender. 

Krat's immense irnpressiveness depends on its mass, its masonry, 
and the great skill with which it fits its hilltop site (volume I, 
frontispiece ; pi. LUla), In defensive science it is a more completely 
concentric castle than any other in the crusading kingdom. Hie inner 
mils overlook the outer, and at no point is the geace between too 
broad for support to be given. But on one building, the loggia to 
their hall, the knights indulged themselves in ornament, and Hie 
naturalistic leaves «f the capitals and the traceries of the openings are 
elegant Gothic of the mid-thirteenth century, rare survivors of that 
period of new hope when Louis IX came to the Holy Land. On a 
pillar in the gallery is carved a Latin couplet warning that pride can 
destroy all virtues, perhaps a useful admonition in this mighty 
fortress. 

The other military order had meanwhile been extending its 
territories and building new fortresses. It has been argued 11 that each 



Hflnnp (Leyden, 1972), pp. 295-31&, 
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order had its own distinctive type of building and that iwhile the 
Hospitallers evolved the complex interrelated defenses of Krak, the 
Templars remained constant to simpler Byzantine patterns, This 
view, however j can hardly he substantiated. It is true that the two 
Templar castles whose layout can still be traced, Tortosa and 
Chateau Felerm, are both built on the seashore and therefore entirely 
different in scheme from the hill castles of Margat or Krak; but the 
defenses of Chateau Pelerin are as carefully devised in their system, of 
support as anything worked out by the Hospitallers, Of the 
Templars' lull castle at Safad there are insufficient remains for any 
accurate assessment of its plan. 

The Templars in their keep at Tortosa had held out successfully 
against Sakdin, It seems that from the early thirteenth century they 
made it then main center and the treasury of the order. Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg tells us of its "puJchra fortitude/* and its great tower 
built by a king of France (presumably that is, financed by a royal 
grant), 21 This tower must have been the keep on the center of the sea 
front, cut off by ditches from fhe enceinte. From the sea landward 
two concentric and roughly semicircular curtains defended the castle, 
while the town walls provided yet a further line, Now only one wall 
of the Ternplars' great hall and the talus of a corner tower on the sea 
front remain. Here and there fragments of old masonry appear 
amongst the thickly packed houses of Tartus. 

Next to Tortosa in importance for the order was their Palestinian 
castle Chateau Pelerin, on the rocky promontory at 'Atllt south of 
Mount Carmel. Ij In the twelfth century the order had held a small 
outpost cast of here at Le Destroit or Pierre Encise, a narrow defile 
close to the coast. In 1217 they began work on the promontory with 
its small liarbor, aided by the Teutonic Knights (who did not 
complete their own castle of Montfort till 1229} and partially 
financed by a Fleming, Walter of Avcsncj, while a short way south 
on the coast the Hospitallers busied HiemseJves with the reforti- 
flcation of Gaesarea. 

The castle of Oifiteau Pelerin is one of the most splendid and 
signEficant undertakings of the crusading revival {fig. S) r Surrounded 
un three sides by the sea^ aU its defensive strength v*as concentrated 
on the east front where it joined the mainland. Here there was a 
triple line of defense: a ditch wEth a low fortification on its eastern 
side, an outer wall with three rectangular gate towers, in wliich there 

22. i*\im^Pttegtmatares, p. 16?, 
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ive-r-s riglit-jngte entrance* and whic]i rose, lo i height or some 
fifty-eiglit feci Wall and towers were sii pplietl with double .rows of 
loap-liole^ wliicn in Ihu cast; uf rln; wall wurc manned from an inimr 
gallery and from an open parapet. Beyond lay the east bailey with 
rqweiing afcw it Plie two gr*at tow«s 9 ] 10 feet Lii^Ju lintod by a. 
Will of massive masonry,, jwrssiblj coming from the ancient mins 
which ^wh posticus Oliver lei Is U5 were fourth, along wilh ;i hoard 
of gold,, wlisn the foundations were dii|. 5J Excavations liavft shown, 
that this was the site i?f a "Phoenician scttkrewmt, and ilisse greai 
blocks laiger than any tlie -trtmders used elsewhere (a single one, 
Oliver says, could BiaTdly he pulled by two oxen) may have come 
[rani Lhtir walK, Ttiig, triple line or dfcft.nst: ■ivits a rrangi?d tsjacTil ri- 
Cllly, [lul k tlie is: -.ci wail commanded the cnitei iiiw ;hc mkm: 
Cowers were- placed opposite the spaces bctwteia tilt three towers or 
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the outer watE, Lesser walls followed the irregular sea front of the 
little peninsula and on its farthest point, at sea level h were grouped 
some vaulted halls, with ribbed vaulting supported on pillars and 
tracery windows, very pleasant places in the summer heat. The 
chupel, of which only a few courses of tlie wall rem am h was a 
twelve-sided building with a pentagonal ipw an J two radiating 
chapels- its ribbed vaults were .supported on a central pillar. Pococke 
in 174S described it as "built in a light Gothic taste Two English 
naval officers in 1 8 J 7-1 ft] a speak of a cornice +c in alto-relievo/ with 
heads of different animals and 41 double tow of arch arcades on the 
outside. 2 * It must have been a building of some distinction, and is 
the one known example in Palestine of a type which was to become 
familiar in Europe as a Templar church. The hall of the north great 
tower, one wall of which is standing, shows masonry of the same 
type, ribbed vaults and corbels with human heads (pi. XXIV). Hall 
and chapel probably date from some last stage of building, for the 
hatl is a third story and the original towers are described by Oliver as 
composed of two. Here, more than anywhere else^ fragmentary as it 
is, some idea can be obtained of the Gothic splendor of the mid- 
thirteenth century in Acre and its surro undine; strung points. 

Chateau Pelerin was never taken; it was evacuated, the fortifica- 
lions were disitiantled f but the castle^ never occupied as a Moslem 
fortress at least before the eighteenth century, remained little- 
changed. Badly shaken by the earthquake of 1837, its destruction 
was completed by Ibrahim Pasha, who carried off its stone for the 
refortjfieation of Acre. 

The castle of .Sat ad had orifiinally been one of the many sites 
fortified by Fulk of Anion, Taken by Saladin, it had been dismantled 
and the route from Damascus and Galilee left unprotected, along 
with die rich lands lying around tlie north of Lake Tiberias (the Sea 
of Galilee). Ceded to the Franks by as-Siflih Ismail at (he time of the 
crusade of Theobald of Champagne (1239-1240), its rebuilding was 
due to the enthusiasm of a pilgrim, Benedict of Alignan, bishop of 
Marseilles. His preaching reused the people of Acre, and his appeal to 
the master of the Temple^ Armand of Perigord, persuaded the order 
to undertake the work." In J 240 building was begun; knights and 

25. R. PacQL-t&, A Dewnpivn vf the Fast ami Somi Other Cauasrie^ | (Hwdo-Jtj 1743), 
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citizens gave their tabor and many rtfisoners of war were employed, 
Twenty years later, when the bishop revisited Palestine, he found a 
magnificent castle on the site where he had laid the first foundation 
stone r For a[| its ditches and seven great towcrs h it was not to remain 
in Christian hands. In 1266 Safad fell. Today, among its vague ruins, 
the ground plan and scheme pf defenses cannot be clearly traced. 

The last work undertaken by the Templars was at the castle of 
Belfort (Qal'at ash-Shaqif). lfl This too was one of Fink's buildings, 
originally a rectangular keep of two stories overlooking a rock-cut 
ditch „ the central point of an irregular circuit of walls surrounding 
the ptateau above the river Litani. The type of masonry and scheme 
of the building, suggest a date contemporary with the crusading 
works at Saone and the first buildings at Krak. Belfort then belonged 
to the lords of Sidon, and its siege by Saladin, when Reginald of 
Sidon's negotiations and eventually his fortitude under torture 
gained time for the crusading concentration on Acre t was a critical 
episode of the campaign. Belfort fell, however, and from 1190 to 
1240 was in Moslem hands. The two round towers with their 
skillfully rounded glacis, the finest work Of the holding, may date 
from the time of aJ-'Adil, though they have closer points of 
resemblance with Baybarn's work at Krak. In 1 240 it was restored by 
treaty, and in 1260 Julian of Sidon, after his irresponsible raids had 
roused the Mongols to the plunder of his tity, sold it to the 
Templars. The fine hall, built in smooth-faced masonry, with ribbed 
vaults, much decayed since Rey drew it in 1859, must be their work. 
In 12 68 the castle finally fell; a curved lion, the emblem of its 
conqueror. Bay bars, has been found among the ruins. 

The castles as such by no means represent the whole of the 
crusaders* activity in fortification. Much of their wort consisted of 
town walls, and some of tlieir most celebrated strong points arc 
elements in schemes of city defense. The strength of tJie city of Tyre 
was such that, [hn-Jubair says, H< it was spoken of proverbially, 
Across the nanow isthmus which joined it to the mainland there 
were three walls with twelve towers: "I have never seen better ones," 
wrote Burthafd, "in any part of the world," 19 Along the coast the 
story of the town walls is one of constant rebuilding. Acre, Jaffa, 
Ascalon were erected only to be overthrown. Acre in the thirteenth 

23. DeactnimpE, Difevwiit r&yaumc, pp. 17&-1D9. 
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century had as fine walls as. any, extended to include the outer 
suburbs at the time of Louis [X's visit. Cacsarca, JafTa. fortified by 
Frederick [I but again ruined, and Sidon were all repaired by the 
pious king Louia, wlio worked with his own liands at the task of 
building In 1227 some crusaders, waiting for Hit dilatory 
Hohenstaufen emperor, had occupied themselves in building the 
small sea castle on an isolated rock in the port of Sidon; now on tbe 
land side Louis built a citadel in the winter of l253-[254> the 
foundations of which d in the old Phoenician acrOpOlis n Can stiJI 
partially be traced under later Turkish rebuildine. Tiberias stiJI had in 
I 837 a complete circuit of walls with round projecting towers, which 
may wc-U liavc incJudcd crusading work, but in the great earthquake 
of that year they were completely destroyed. 31 At Beirut under 
John I of [belm the walls and cattle were splendidly maintained. 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211) gives us a rare glimpse of the interior 
of a seigneurial estabUslmietit. The great hall opened on the sea; its 
mosaic pavement simulated waves; the vaulted ceiling was painted 
with the signs of the zodiac; a fountain in the middle, figured with 
dragons and other beastSn cast a jet of water upwards, whose sound 
"(toothed to s | wp those who came to repose themselves.'*" 

Most notable of all were the walls and citadel of Jerusalem, To the 
Franks the Herodian tower of PEiasael wjth its great courses of 
masonry was the Tower of David, and here the kings eventually fixed 
their palace, building an irregular courtyard defended by rectangular 
towers. The Tower of Pliasael itself, so familiar a landmark on 
medieval maps of Jerusalem and on the seals and coins of the Latin 
kings, was dismantled by an-Naph Da'ud of Kerak in 1239. h The 
stones were so lams that ail wondered at them/ 133 

With the exception of Saone and Mfligat nothing has been said as 
yet of the fortresses of the principality of Afltioch, 34 The city itself 
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had its great circuit of Byzantine walls st retching up the slopes Of 
Mount Silpius to the citadel that crowned the summit. Today 
mostly mere foundations (Vol. 1, 195B ed., fig. ]A), Ehey stiH cause 
wonder at the scale and problems of their construction. History lias 
given to the Antiochene castles a character of their own. Small 
Byzantine strongholds were numerous on the defiles of the Amanus 
mountains and in the plain stretching towards Aleppo; these were 
occupied by the crusaders and in many cases little altered.. The 
principality in its early days threatened Aleppo^ and the Franks 
fortified Sarmada and ahAtharib as advanced posts against it d but 
their bold, was brief and uncertain and Moslem reconquest swept 
them back to a confined area around Antioch itself, destroying or 
rebuilding their castles in the plain, r^arim, where on a large tell the 
Franks enlarged a Byzantine strong point, was completely rebuilt by 
a^-fahir at the beginning of the thirteenth century and the slopes 
faced with stone 4*5 in the great citadel at Aleppo, To the southeast, 
controlling the Orontes valley, were a group of fortresses, many of 
them known only as names of uncertain identification. To the 
north west of the bridge at Jisr ash-Shughur was the double castle of 
Shughr Bakas. [t is built on a narrow spur separated from die hillside 
by an artificially cut ditchj similar to that at Saone but much [ess 
deep. The peculiarity of the setting is a depression in the middle of 
the spur, which lias been empliasLzed by ditches cut at either end of 
it and which separates the ea&tle into two independent units. Tafcen 
by Salad in in 1 1*8, it was not recaptured^ and the present somewhat 
scanty rums seem mainly Moslem rebuilding of the tiurteenth 
century. 

To the south of the river crossing* high in the lulls overlookhig the 
path through to Lafakia, the castle of Bouriey, possJbly the 
Rochefort of some crusading documents, still has a tower of roughly 
bossed masonry which may be Frank, but which is poor and hurried 
building. ]r depended on its natural strength rather than its walls. 
Hidden in the hills m the bertd made by rite Orontes, off the main 
tracks, the "little castle" fal-Qusair) h the Curat of the crusades 
(QaE'at az-Zau), is somewhat better preserved, i= The property of the 
Latin patriarch of Antioch, frequently his retreat in times of dispute h 
its repair was financed by the papacy in 1256, and the two rounded 
towers still standmg are owed to this assEst&nce. They art built in 
bossed stone, the bosses being chiseled smooth, und are indeed of a 
"pulchra fortitude 1 * worthy of the special interest of Rome in their 
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erection (pt LlVa). Bjt with them the rebuilding ceased and the 
remaining defense works are undistinguished. 

From Antioch the Syrian Gates led through the Amanns range to 
the coastal plain, the main route to CEIicia. On one of the approaches 
ro the pass the castle of Baghras^ the Gaston of the crusaders, was 
held in turn by the Tem plans, the Armenians, and the Moslems, and 
each occupatEon has left its mark. Farther north a arc-up of castles 
controlled the fertile eastern Cilkian plain, the center of the 
kingdom of Lcltlc Armenia.'* These castles are generally placed on 
rocky hills, and their walls follow the line of the natural escarpment. 
Rounded towers, in small, bussed masonry h project from the walls: 
and the bent entrance is generally employed, sometimes with a 
complicated ramp. Byzantine and crusading methods, mingle with 
locat practice. At the castle of Seleucia above the Calycadnus, the 
Hospitallers, after receiving it from Leon II in 1210, used fine ashigr 
masonry und vaulting, which are worthy of the standards 0 f their 
contemporary building at Krak (p|, LTVh). At the opposite eastern 
end of the kingdom, another Hospitaller holding at 'fall Hamdun 
(Toprakkale) has horseshoe towers rising as at Krak from a talus 
faced with masonry. 

The Armenian castles have not yet been fully studied, Some of 
thenij such as [Ian-kale, the castie of the serpents, have no 
documented history, though [Ian-kale with its great flanking towers 
is itill a most impressive ruin. At Sis, the fortress protecting the 
Armenian capital sprawls unevenly along a narrow ridge, and at 
places the natural rock provides the defense works, or only a thin 
breastwork gives some additional cover. At Ana?.arba the castle 
stands on a precipitous limestone crag rising from the plain. It 
includes stretches of Byzantine wall, some Arab rebuilding after its 

36. V. Ltifiil-aJt, Kojwfr dam fa Citicie ei deny Juj mow ftfjnfj J u TahfuS, execute pendant 
irt mnm lBSi-lS5S . . . {ttarla, Ifol). L.M. Aliifinn, f^iHii r on lAnn&to-Cilteie; 

DelCrifSIinn fZogrnphLjue it hht'irfqi-ti arec Carte ei durations fVcnl«, 189£)j FfddM 
Bltd Thomson. Cmadir Cattle* a Ml): I- Cottwdd, ifHCISS in Byinnliniirhe Zcitfchrjff: 
"Ob Kirehe und das Sthlois rape™ in KilikiKli-ATmefiieii." XXKVl (E93tf). EtifH : ,L Di= 
tajnj Til in jiidostticlKri KHJklcn," KL 0340), 89-104^ uni "Biujert und KirdiKn in 
itjHLltmi KaitEen," XU (tWl), *3-l*3; P. DuKhamps, "Le Chilean dc Servantlkaf tit 
CQidr: L* D^fili' rk Marry ct fa FrorHieic Jl± Maala i'tdM^," iyr&, XVUI (i?37J h 
373-388; E. H. KulJ, <L A JuurnEjr tlirDUjli Armenian ClllciS," Juurttal The Royal Central 

AtSan Society, XXIV (1937), 234-2^ M. OouaJi, H ArL*arbiit," Awtoltoa Studies, II 
09*2), ]l9-]25; J. C ETinbfli and W.W.M. BoJ, "The Caflk of Va^it," Anatolian 
Studies, XIV f 1964}, ] 15-18 J; E, HeisfcLd and S. tiu^r, MawtmeMs Asm Minorts an tiqur, 

{Manchester, 1S30); and ti.R. Vuungs, "Three Cilrdrun Caitlti. H Anaialim jaWrVi, XV 
UM5). \13*\.34. 
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cap hire by Harhn ar-Rashfd in 796, and some characteristic 
Armenian rounded towersi a narrow col joins the two enceintes and 
on it stands a rectangular tower h dated by an inscription to 1 138, At 
Sarvantikar, which was. in Antiochcne hands from 1 ! 85 to 1 194, the 
keep may be Prankish work. Lampron. north of Tardus h was the 
center of a powerful fief and many of its living rooms are stih 
standing, inside two rounded towers above the rock moat. Vahka, on 
an outcrop of rock, has round towers of comparatively slight 
projection, machicolations, and a right-angled entrance: the main 
building stage can probably be assigned to the prosperous reign, of 
Leon J [ {1157-1219). At Cotycus (Le Courc, Gorigos) there is an 
island fortress, partially built, according to an inscription, by 
Hetoum \ in 1251, joined at one time by an aqueduct to a land 
citadel that incorporates a Roman gateway and a tower with a 
classical doorway. 

Farther west, in the sweep of the. bay of Famphyha, three fortified 
sites, still strikingly preserved, Adab'a (Antalya), <Alaya (Alany a), and 
Anamur, still have much thirteenth-century work, but Serchilkid, not 
Armenian. "Alaya, or more correctly 'Ala^yah, takes its name from 
the Selctlitkid sultan h Ala 3 -ad-[>ui Kai-Kobad I (1220-1 237), a great 
builder, whose octagonal tower, walls, and citadel still stand in 
remarkable completeness, Anamur still awaits exhaustive study, and 
certainly its excellent repair is partially due to later rebuilding 
(vol. 11, 1962 td. f pi. lb), but its main plan and much of the work 
date from this impressive if brief period of Setchukid building 
initiative. 37 

No short summary can do justice to the tangled pioblem of 
crusading castles, Making the fullest allowance for previous work and 
native skill, the crusaders showed a resourcefulness and determina- 
lion in building which must always be a considerable factor in any 
assessment of their achievement. The narrow stretch of country from 
the Taurus mountains to the gulf of Aqaba contains some of the 
most impressive of surviving medieval fortifications. That the 
crusaders were innovators in methods of defense remains unproven, 
They borrowed eclectically from the west and the east, from the 
present and the past, and they learned from a prolonged and rarely 
broken experience. They accomplished such achievements as Krak 
dts Chevaliers, and! whatever the origin of its details, they were by 
then master builders, 

37. S^n Uqyd D. Siatfti Kln,Ahnya f'AU'iyjw) (Briti* institute of Aidnarfogy 
at Ankarj. Octaiiunal PiutdKHidiTl. 4; London, 1938). 
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A 

i i& with Syria, so with Cyprus the basis for the history of its 
arts in the period of Prankish domination is the work of Camille 
linJart. His L 'Art solhsque ei la Renaissance er: Chypre was publislied 
in 189°,, some twenty-five yean before his account of the Latin 
kingdom in Syria t but the- exhaustive care and the informed insight 
with which he studied the monuments have left little need for 
revision. 

Syria enjoyed the first convinced enthusiasm of the crusades, and 
its twelfth-century pilgrimages included able masons in their ranks. 
The thirteenth century saw the seacoast towns on the defensive, still 
hectically prosperous^ extravagant in festivity, occasionally prodigal 
in church building of resources that necessity more usually diverted 
to military defend work* while the west became more critical and 
less generous. The Latin empire of Constantinople was a fleeting 
episode which left little trace on the monuments of the capital city. 
In Greece, a penurious baronage- found no continuing tradition of 
building among its scattered subject population, while the trading 
ports were from the first in Venetian hands. Rhodes remained Creek 
until after 1300, It is in Cyprus alone- that the art history of the 
crusades works itself out over some three centuries. Concentrated 
within the protection of its island boundaries; well supplied with 
good building stone and local laborers who> though unskilled, proved 
apt pupils; rich, at least for a timc T through the diversion of 
Levantine trade to its harbors. Cyprus under Lusignan rule, however 
lutbulent in its brawls, experienced a rounded period of artistic 
opportunity. 

Ill* foundations for (he Hvdy of C^prima joedbeval Bicbacoloiy *^cp IrM by L. d« Ha 
Lauia bi his Hhtw* & Ifo de Ciiypre sou j if f^f 4n ptbica dt Is maisoit Jf Lartpta/t CJ 
vot h V*m r 1 652-] 66 LI end /.'Sir tie Chypre. ss tftuattox private rt trt touvnUfsdu 
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The actual conquest by Richard Coeur-de-Liou and the brief 
occupation under the Templars have left little mark, though there is 
enough to show that even then building was begun. The main 
undertaking 'of the early thirteenth century, under Hugh] and his 
bountiful queen „ Alice of Champagne, was the cathedral of Nicosia, 
the greatest example of the new Gothic style to be erected in the 
Near East, The struggle between John of Ibelin and the bailies of 
Frederick TI interrupted such activities* but the coming of Louis IX 
m 1248 brought a new impetus.. With the fall of Acre, Famagnsta 
became the chief emporium of the Christian Levant, and in its brief 
spell of opulence t ended by the Genoese seizure of the town in 1 373, 
it became a city of churches; whose ruins are still today bewildering 
in their number. In Nicosia h meanwhile, the archbishop, John del 
Conte (13J2-1332), was Introducing a more [talianatc style of 
Gothic, and the typical Cypriote decoration of somewliaf heavy h 
clumsy foliage was being evolved. The splendid reign, of Peter L 
< 1359-1 369) saw the island 4t the height of its magnificence. 

The Genoese invasion and the disastrous Mamlult raid of 1426 
destroyed much that the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had 
created; decline set in r With weakening Prankish hoid, a provincial 
Byzantine art reasserted itself and t furthered by the marriage of 
John JJ to Helena PalaeologEna, Cypriote culture was permeated with 
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Hellenism. The Venetian rule of the sixteenth century left as its 
memorial the walla of Famagusta; it brought no general stimulus to 
the arts. Hie facade of the Palazzo del Provveditore in Famagustfl, 
buUL between 1,552 arid 1554 H is one of the few pieces of genuinely 
Renaissance decorative architecture in the island. It was before its 
triple-arched portico some twenty years later that Bragadin was to 
suffer his awful martyrdom, the final heroic s^ene of the Venetian 
rule. 

Of the island's churches pride of place goes to the catliedral, Hagia 
Sophia j of Nicosia. Its design and carvings reflect much of tlie history 
of the times. Through the survival of its cartulary, we are unusually 
well informed as to the doings of the cathedral chapter,' but even 
with this puide, and with that of chroniclers such as Amadi and 
Estienne de Lusignan, there are uncertainties as to the various stages 
of the building. The main construction certainly dales from the 
archbishopric of hustorgue of Montaigu (1217-125GX but Amadi 
dates the commencement of the build ing in 1209, and Lusignan as 
far back as 1 1 9 1 . These conflicting statements probably reflect some 
preliminary stages which lacked continuous fulfilment. 

On the doorway to the north transept ihe-re are two deeply 
undercut acanthus capltaEs and a frieze, forming an abacus for one of 
the capitals, which are e sadly In the style of the Temple workshop 
in Jerusalem;* the capital opposite has a finely carved vine scroll of a 
quality more common in Palestine than in Cyprus; the bases of the 
columns have the characteristic Palestinian fluting, These details 
suggest that some beginning was made during the Templars' brief 
period of control, or at least that some of their masons found a home 
In the island. There was a Templars 1 church in which Guy of 
Lusignan was burled in 1I94 H and it seems probable that of this 
church unTy the eastern arm was complctcdr If this was replaced by 
the larger scheme of the cathedral , some of the earlier material may 
well have been reused. Certainly the north transept door as it stands 
is a patchwork of different styles, but its present form may date 
from the earthquake of 1 49 1 , when the east end of the cathedral was 
seriously damaged. Inside the ambulatory there is another fragment 
curiously misplaced. Four slender columns class the presbytery; of 
these three rest on the floor without bases or on bases now covered, 
hut the fourth is placed on an upturned Gothic capital, with plain 

1. J. L. LiHoutft, ,L A Jitglstti oi Uic C*r((ili[y of fhe CatlwJrnt of SnnU Sophia of 
Nicniii." SyzMitott, V (1 929-1 930), 439-322. 

2. See alxjVt. p-J> . KU-flti. 
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somewhat heavy volutes, o-f a type repeated on the window 
colonnettes of the ambulatory and transepts. The actual capitals of 
these pillars are more elaborately cut; two of (hem might welE be 
from Byzantine building; the other two have the normal stiff-leaf 
foliage of the early thirteenth, century. The transepts, rising Only to 
the height of the aisles, have apaidal chapels of a typical twelfth- 
yen tury Palestinian type, but the plan of the east end, an am- 
bulatory without side chapels, is nearer to French practice, and its 
ribbed vaults, though somewhat clumsily fitted to the bend of the 
sernkirclej are finely molded. The date of 1209 would fit wejl with 
the scheme. It is to be noted that the archbishop in that year, 
Thierry, is known to us only through his obit registered at 
Notre Dame in Paris, and that a dose connection with the lie de 
France may be presumed, 

During the episcopate of Eustorgue of Montaigu the progress of 
the building can be followed by references to the problem of 
financing it. The struggle with Frederick II brought An interruption; 
the coming of Louis IX, a new contact with metropolitan France, for 
the king is said to have bronght some of his chief masons with him. 
Archbishop Eustorgue accompanied him on his crusade and died at 
Damietla in 1250. By then the choir and transepts had been in use 
for some time (there is some indication that they were consecrated in 
1238). The compktion of the nave, delayed by repairs necessary 
after an earthquake in 1270 and by brief episcopates, was. not 
achieved till 1326, when archbisliop John del Contc celebrated a 
great service of dedication. He embellished the church with a marble 
screen, wall paintings, and rich fittings, strengthened the buttresses, 
of the chevet, and began work on the west porch t the most richly 
decorated part of the wliole building. 

Externally, the nave presents no abrupt contrast with the eastern 
arm, but the enmien changes from a curious BurguTidiart twelfth- 
century pattern to a Gothic stiff-leaf design, and there are variations 
also in the window moldings, In&ide, cylindrical columns with plain 
octagonal bases, echoed by octagonal abaci, support the ribs of a 
quadripartite vault. The capitals, now heavily covered with paint, 
huve been mutilated. There is in the Medieval Museum a capital of a 
similar size with elaborate stiff-leaf foliage volutes on ribbed stems; it 
comes from the ruins of a church, known only by its Turkish name 
of Yeni Jamij but it may well preserve the type of carving used in 
the cathedral. Suth ornament would have relieved the present severe 
simplicity of the nave, so uneasily at variance with its mosque 
equipment of crude chandeliers, vivid carpets, and splashes of .green 
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and red paint (pi. LV), The roost marked feature is the gallery 
which runs below the aisle windows, raised on broad arcades, with a 
short flight of steps where the aide columns separate the bays, this 
open passage is found in Burgundy and Champagne but nowhere 3s 
the step design so completely or successfully worked out. Enlart has 
suggested, with some plausibility, that the connection maintained by 
the queen, Alice of Champagne, with the lands of her forefathers 
may account for some of tlie Champenois influences in Cypriote 
building, The windows of the clerestory of the rt&ve have four lights t 
in contrast with the single Itgiits in the cheve-t and the two 31fh.es of 
the remainder of the eastern arm. Their upper tracery is composed of 
trefoils set in circles. With the great west window they must date 
from about 1300, either from the episcopate, largely an Absentee 
one, of Gerard of Langres ( 1 295-1 3 1 1) or from that of his successor, 
John del Conte, The south doorway (moved in the second half of the 
nineteenth century to the east end)* with its marble fr^ework, flat 
smooth leaves, and rounded monsters is quite unlike any other 
cm taut Cypriote wort. 

[n 14^1 rtagb Sophia was severely damaged in an earthquake, 
Dietrich of Schachten, a visiting pilgrim, describes how much of the 
choir feli h destroying the chapel of the sacrament behind it, and how 
in clearing the damage the tomb of a king was found, with the body 
fresh and undecomposed, clad in robes of state t with his golden 
crown, orb, and spurs, and documents dating his death to a period 
two hundred and more years earlier, This was probably Hugh III 
(I2G7-12S4). The Venetians took the gold treasure. 4 

The west porch added by John del Conte *as intended to support 
two towers advanced in front of the original facade. The upper 
tractTy of the blocked north and south windows of the first facade 
cfm still be seen in the respective tower chambers. The towers were 
unfinished at the Turkish conquest. Presumably the new west front 
would have linked the towers with a chamber or gallery in front of 
the central west window, but here only the springing of an arch gives 
any indication as to the final scheme. The porch itself consists of 
tliree vaulted bays, with pinnacled gables above the entrance arches. 
The doorway? have a series of capita b and consoles covered with 
luxuriant foliage characterized by the close spacing of the leaves and 
by their sw^tlen centers and crinkled, uneven outline*, TEiia is 

3. Ic vti uUE bn poiltlon uIkii Hit Lank d?Ecrltwd Jl In IflJ*. 

4. BL. HMjJcfal and H. Me laier h «la. b Brnttehe- flfes™'™ nacfj <ft/n fte&igwi Lende 
(BcjIUi, 1880), p. 21 until, Htttory d/Oprnj, ][ h 177. 
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thenceforth the most characteristic form of Cypriote decora lion t one 
tliat degenerates easity in to an ungainly monotony. 

Of figure sculpture it was thought till recently that little remained; 
two censing angels on either side of the main tympanum, again more 
Italianatc than French^ some battered remnant* in small niches round 
the nurthem door; some decapitated beasts and defaced masks in the 
foliage, a figure with a sundial high up on one of the buttresses^ some 
corbels and consoles; and some mutilated but striking gargoyles, 
which resemble those that are such a conspicuous feature of the 
church of St. Urbain at Troyes. In 1948, however, an opportunity 
Occurred to clean the porch and replace the crumbling plaster 
covering the main tympanum. Tt was then discovered that under this 
piaster covering, the voussoir sculpture still existed, singularly 
undamaged. The arch has four orders, the outermost one with a small 
decorative pattern, then the other three with figures set in niches, as 
on the northern door h but here perfectly preserved— ecclesiastics, 
prophet^ kingg and queens (pL LVle). The two middle ro^s con- 
lain thirty figures each; the innermost one twenty-eight, fourteen 
kings balanced by fourteen queens. The niches are flat and 
round-headed, and figure and mche are carved from the same block 
so that there is no projection, A similar but single row of niched 
Figures can be seen on the south doorway of the church of St. 
Jean-Baptistc at Chaumont-en-Bassrgny, where the foliage is also 
not unlike that of Hagra Sophia, Their survival is probably due to 
their unambitious technique. The solid, squat forms were difficult to 
break off, easy to plaster over. Their large heads, Staring eyes and the 
straight Kne of the garments above their ill-formed, feet suggest a 
local , thoroughly provincial sculptor, but there are strong echoes of 
the greater achievements Of the lie de France; some of the kings 
crvok their thumbs through the bands of their cloaks with the 
famous gesture tliat passed from Chart res to Rheims, and from 
RJieims to the rider of Bamberg, The little queen holding her pet dog 
Bathers her draperies with a swing of true French elegance (pi. 
LJXa), 1 The mason who directed the carving knew either in the 
drawings of some sketch boot or at first hand the style of northern 
France, though he and his assistants were not skilled in the execution 
of it. The removal of a band of piaster from the foot of the 
tympanum revealed carved figures below the tliree central niches, 
which wEth a smatlcr niche on either side had always been visible. 

5. The statues, QUt of dcftlCflCS to JWOilara feeling?, fmvr, fcpflrl wtow Willi 

rtntfrtibie toaidj *i time?, but fatety have betii t*fi opined. 
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Hie figures have been cut back flat to the main face, but the outlines 
of their poses and their haloes strongly suggest the apostles at the 
foot of a Transfiguration. The outside niches may have lield figures 
Of founders or particular patron saints, with h beyond, the censing 
angels, the only figures tolerated by the Turks. These angels arc of a 
quality much superior to that of the voussoir figures. Between the 
doors must have stood a trumeau figure, for which the canopy still 
survives, and there are similar canopies for two other column figures, 
on either side of the central entrance. 

All three doorways are flanked by twin niches h of Jit He depth and 
framed in elaborate foliage borders; above them two hands hold a 
crown; they must have contained paintings rather than sculpture, 
possibly panel icons, for two of them still have hooks fixed below 
the crowns. On some of the foliage carving there are still faint traces 
of color. In the shadow of its arched bays the porch must have been 
a rich and glowing spectacle in Its original completeness, and a fitting 
entry to the cathedral as decorated within by John del Conte, with 
its marble choir echoing presumably the style of the porch, 

it* painted ceiling of star son a blue ground, its woven fabrics, and its 
wail paintings Tiit archbishop aJso added a chapel t opening from the 
second bay on the soutJi side, dedicated to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
John del Conte was Jiimself a Dominican, and the Friar Preachers 
were always an important force in the island ; it was for the young 
Hugh \l that Thomas Aquinas himself had written his Da Rn&no ad 
regem cypri.*" This chapel Felix Fabri tells us was, when he visited it 
in 1484, "exquisitely painted with the legends of the Holy Doctor, 
while a gilt plaque on the altar sets forth his a.ets-" 7 Po&Ebly to this 
same period belongs the rebuilding of the two-storied treasury in the 
norlh transept, the upper room of which, with its store cupboard 
built into the wall, is one of the best preserved parts of the whole 
church, and one where the stonework car be admired without the 
thick Layers of whitewash chat elsewhere blur all the details, 

TJic silhouette of the great cathedral rises above the houses of 
Nicosia; despite its two Turkish minarets, it has a strangely familiar 
air to western eyes, familiar but desrancerting, for it lacks the 
high-pitched roofs of northern Gothic From the Arrangements Of 

6. Sea Thomas Aquinas, On KtttphSp, to ttti tiSn$ &/ Cyprus.. . r U. C B. Fli£l&n H rev. 
with uLtioduHbon and ttoiai by I. T. E-sUnTiiiirt fftwrtJfic&l IrtsUtut* of Mediaeval Studied, 
TttMWltO r l94ft) r pp. xxxi-xxxix.. 

7. FYeiris fl. Fabri evagaiortum in Terras Eancnif Arabia*: si Esypii fwrexriwtiionertt! cd. 
C, D. Huatar (BdtdHrflwk tin lilenrischni Vdciiu in Stuttgart, II-PV; 3 vnL. SlJ Slutljirt, 
1B43-L&430J1I, 230. 
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the earliest buttresses for the vault of the choir, it seems probable 
that such a roof was at First intended, but that soon it was decided to 
adopt the flat roofs of the island with their terraces of lime concrete , 
lightened at times by the insertion of pottery jars. It was the first 
compromise between Gothie art and ioeal custom. 

On the east coast of t lie island, later in date than Hagia Sophia but 
its only rival hi scale- and excellence* is the cathedral church of St, 
Nicholas of Famagusta, It appears to have been begun about 1300, 
when the will of [sabcJ of Antioch left five bezants for work on the 
cathedral. Bishop Baldwin Lambert engraved an inscription on the 
buttress to the west of the south doorway stating that by the fourth 
of August, 1311, the money collected for tlie building had been 
expended and that it was resumed by his otders on the first of 
September of that year, when six vaults of the two aisles had been 
completed and ten vaults of the aisles and eight of the nave remained 
:o be built. It seems therefore that the terminal apses and two bays 
of the aisles were completed up to the vaulting but that neither choir 
nor nave was as yet covered; probably the side walls had been carried 
farther, as the inscription is placed well beyond the vaulted bays. The- 
ground plan had also been established, with a nave and two aisles of 
seven bays, all terminating in polygonal apses, with no transepts. 

Famagusta was the coronation church, where the Lusignans 
received the crown of Jerusalem, and therefore Rheims was probably 
in the mind of its designers, but the detail of the building, 
part feu lariy of the chevet, comes, as at Nicosia* strangely close to the 
styic of St, Urbain of Troycs, founded in 1262 and notable for its 
advance towards a freer, more flowing type of Gothic, It is not 
known how far Baldwin Lambert, a member of s wealthy Cypriote 
famiiy, completed the building, and even the exact date of his death 
is uncertain. But with the exception of the four side chapels added 
later to the aisles* in imitation of those at Hagia Sophia, the cathedral 
is remarkably uniform. The west front (pi. LVH) maintains the purity 
of the true French Gothic style with none of the heavier richness of 
the porches at Nicosia. The figure sculpture, save for a few minor 
pieces* was all destroyed after the fall of the town in i 57], and the 
cathedral was much battered by cannon-bails during the siege. Then a 
long period of fanatical possession, lasting until the British occupa- 
tion of the island, excluded ali Christian visitors. 

During the second world war Famagusta suffered some damage 
from the vibration of depth charges off the coast and from 
anti-aircraft fire, but the building has stood such tests with much 
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endurance the twin towers, the pointed gables q( the facade and 
chevct, still rise most nobly above the massive Venetian walls* of tlie 
town. The central doorway has niches for sis column figures and a 
central trumeau; the supports are carved with oak leaves; in two of 
the canopies small corbels still show the Aynus Dei; the voussoirs 
have the swelling, crinkled leaves so popular tn the island And once 
had human or animal terminals, now sadly defaced. On a doorway on 
the south of the cathedral parvis, similar foliage has as. terminals 
confronting winged dragons and two figures of Samson and the. lion; 
the dog-tooth and zigiag embodied in the doorway suggest a later 
date than the cathedral porch, for in Cyprus these motifs enjoyed a 
belated popularity, The tracery of the great west window and of (he 
wide windows of the aisles and the gables of the three porches of the 
facade, so much more French than that of Hagia Sophia, still reflect 
the charm of the last phase of geometric Gothic, before the 
curvilinear movement had gained the day; while the interior 
somewhat bare and stem under its whitewash, with plain nndecora- 
ted capitals, reminds us that this is an outpost, a little retardataire in 
its methods, hampered perhaps by an insufficiency of skilled carvers. 
At the foot of one or two of the columns is carved a curious motif, a 
pyramid crowned with a bah\ which recurs in many other buildings 
of the town. 

The two cathedrals, so romantic in their evocation of France, each 
presided over a large concourse of lesser buildings. Hstienne de 
Lusignan states that Nicosia hid eighty churches when in 1567 the 
Venetians, took the drastic decision to withdraw the town within the 
new ramparts and level to the ground ail that lay outside. His own 
church of St. Dominic was one of the most distinguished victims of 
this desperate defensive measure, which, before the menace Of the 
Turks, sacrificed a great part of tEie city's architectural heritage. 
Today the tew extant churches, not all surely identified and mostly 
diverted from their original purpose, serve to show some thing of the 
architectural development En the capital, but form an insubstantial 
list indeed compared with Hit buildings recorded but now destroyed. 

Of the thirteen tli century, Hugh ll\ foundation of St. Dominic 
(1250) must, nest to the cathedral, have been the most splendid 
piece of Nicosian church architecture, but Lusignan tells u 5 only of 
its beauty and royal tombs in general terms which give little 
information as to its plan or type. The Cistercian church of Our Lady 
of the Fields was destroyed at the same time, as was also that of 
Holy Savior of the Cemetery, where Henry I was buried in 1253 and 
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the boy king h John [, in 1 2S5 , TliC only remaining fragment Of the 
thirteenth-century Gothic style, as it is found in the choir and nave 
of Hagia Sophia, is the much rebuilt inner aisle in the complex of 
buildings rtow known as the BedesCan, 

The budding activities of the tum of the centiuy have left more 
trace. From the fall of Acre in 1291 to the coup d'etat against 
Henry I[ in 13 OS, Cyprus enjoyed a period of comparative peace, 
Tne church begun by Henry I] for the nuns of Out Lady of Tyrc h a 
Jerusalem foundation > illustrates the position that the island now 
held as a place of refuge for the Latin east, The abbess, Margaret of 
Ibeiin, remained a loyal supporter of their benefactor, and the 
nunnery was. the scene of" a riotous attack at the time of the murder 
of Hemy's, usurping brother Amalric, the titular prince of Tyre. 
These events, left the building incomplete; it remains today, if the 
proposed identification with tlie church of the Armenians is 
accepted > a building of one vaulted hay and a polygonal choir, 
rough by completed by a section with a barrel vault and no windows, 
The tufted, flat-leafed foliage of the capitals of the south door, now 
used as a window, comprises early examples of fhe popular Cypriote 
type. 

The period from the restoration of Henry [1 to tiie Genoese war of 
1375 was the most prosperous and splendid of medieval Cyprus, 
though the foreign schemes of Peter 1 diverted resources from 
undertakings at home, and in Nicosia it is John del Conte's perch that 
set* the main features of the style of the century. Tts structurally 
somewhat conservative Gothic t and elaborately ornamented door- 
ways with friezes and capitals of luxuriant foliage, recur in the 
pleasant so-called church of St- Catherine (Haidar Pasha mosque), in 
the ruined fragment of the Ycni Jami (unidentified), in the porch of 
the Augustinian church (Omerieh mosque), and in its fullest 
elaboration, with an Italianatc but provincial dryness of symmetrical 
design, in the rebuilt doorway ascribed by Enlart to St, George of the 
Latins but more likely always as now, the doorway of a bath. 

Tt is, however, in the building known as the Bedestan, on the south 
side of the cathedral parvis, that its influence is most clearly marked, 
little is known of its- history, but in the fifteenth century it was in 
the hands of the Greek Orthodox church. At some period after the 
conquest it was relegated to secular usage as a storehouse and market 
(bedestan). Recently it has been partially restored and the west end 
freed of some small shops built against it. Of its curious complex of 
four aisQea, ribbed vaults, and dome, it is the- two southern aisles that 
seem the earliest work. The nave h north aisle, and dome were added 
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at a liter date, possibly when it was adapted for L h e Greek rjte; a 
capital of the nave is canned with two hands giving the Greek gesture 
of blessing. On the exterior of the north wall are three doorways, of 
which the central one, blocked up with carefully fitted masonry, is 
the earliest. The small relief of the Dormition of the Virgin set in the 
lintel has escaped mutilation, but a well-carved figure on the 
keystone of the- arch, which tesembleii a similarly plated figure on 
the Carmelite- church at Farniieusta, has been decapitated. The 
eastern of the three doors has a recessed porch of five orders carved 
with thick crinkled foliage; or either side are two shallow repe^sey 
above which hands hold crowns, copied , somewhat heavily , from 
those of Hagia Sophia. On the lintel is. the figure of a saint holding a 
book, identified by the eighteenth-century traveler Giovanni Mariti 
as; St. Nicholas; 3 From this the Eedestsn has sometimes been thought 
to be the L-burch of St. Nichu-las belonging to (Lie order of St, 
Thomas of Canterbury and mentioned in Fourreenfh-ccntury 
documents. The third doorway is modeled on the west door of St. 
Catherine's- The whole north wall seems, to have been increased from 
its original thickness, and it is possible that all three doors are 
additions, brought from destroyed churches, possibly in 1567, 
possibly after the conquest when the Greek church in contrast to the 
Latin enjoyed a measure of patronage from the occupying Turks. To 
complete this, strange, confusing history, a door from the west facade 
was moved during S ncne clearance work in 1 906 to the gardens of the 
then Government House, A second western door has now been 
revealed by the demolition of a shop. Whatever its history, the 
decorative motifs of the Bedeslan present, along with genuinely 
Gothic features, a truly Cypriote blend of elaborate, somewhat 
debased detail, where late Gothic and Renaissance elements meet and 
intermingle. Similar patterns can be seen in the church of the Panagia 
Chrysolaniotissa h traditionally said to have been founded by Helena 
Palaeologina, wife of John E1 T in the mid-fifteenth century but now 
much rebuilt, and again in the Orthodox cathedral, which is probably 
On the site of the church of the Hospital, 

The splendor and luxury of Nicosia did not, however, consist in its 
ecclesiastical buildings only. The mya[ palace, adjoining the church 
of St. Dominic, seemed to traveJers the finest in the world, its great 
throne room, its balconies, its golden ornaments, its tapestries, 
pictures, organs, and clocks, its baths, gardens, and menageries 
suggest the most sumptuous of medieval residences. All the buildings 

MarJ(j> Vleeslper Htois dtGpta. 1. 39. 
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were sacrificed in the demolitions o f 1567. The simpler existence of 
a Cypriote bishop, even of one of great family, can be seen in the 
inventory of Guy of Jbelin, bishop of Limassol from ] 357 to 1367. 
At the- time of his death much of the furniture of his palace and even 
his miters and crosses had been pledged for Loans, and his house at 
Nicosia 1 either from necessity or as be fit Ling a member of the 
Dominican order, was sparsely furnished with rugs and cushions in 
the orient*] manner. 3 Here and there in the town there are fine 
doorways reflecting the same m ix Cure of French Gothic, Italian 
Renaissance h and Catalan styles as exists in the cliurchei. A fine 
flamboyant window, coming from the doorway arch of a palazzo 
used by the Turks as the Serai) and pulled down early in tins century, 
is preserved in the museum h and in its almost exaggerated richness is 
an eloquent example of Cypriote taste {pi. LVUfa), 

For a time, but only for a time, the prosperity of Nicosia was 
ex celled by tliat of Famagusra. Today the two cities harbor their 
memories in very different ways. In each the Gothic cathedral rises 
high above the town, but while in Nicosia the streets, are still fid] and 
lively, the old buildings submerged by later work, In Famagusta the 
new town has grown up outside the circuit of the. ancient walls, 
within which a small Turkish village spreads its houses and streets 
among the ruins and still use& tike great cathedral for its local 
mosque. From the ramparts this graveyard of churches, whose 
foreign style seems emphasized by the palms growing among them, is 
an unforgettable spectacle, Sometlung of its recent strange remote- 
ness has gone, for the wartime revival of Famagusta as a port brought 
intruding sheds and storehouses within the circuit, and a new 
prosperity lias come to the old village, bringing fresh building and 
fresh activities, which the Department of Antiquities, for all its 
excellent work, has not been able entirely to control. 

But Famagusla is still one of the most moving of the dead cities of 
the Middle Ages. It had but a brief life and its splendor was the 
ostentation of a sudden, itl-staned prosperity. The fall of Acre made 
it the Christian mart of the eastern Mediterranean, and a small 
Byzantine town, originally peopled by refugees from Salamis, rapidly 
became a Gothic city. The Franks had previously done little to it: 

4. J. Richard, "'Un. Evferut d'Oritnt hcin an XIV" aidic: Guy dMbeJbt, 0. I'., iviqu.* it 
Llfiuiwl h nl L' in wai to I re d* «s- biens (1367)," thtJkttrr d> eflfw^on^nctf heifiarque, 
LXXlV(lMO), 
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now the cathedral was begun, and perhaps even before it the church 
of St. George uf the La (in 5, which may be given the first place in 
Famagusla's arc Jiitec rural history. The bombardment of 1571 and 
probably the explosion of some stored ammunition have heaved the 
debris of its vaults to some distance and left only one wall and part 
of the apse standing. Much of its excellent masonry is reused classical 
stone, brought probably From Salamis and reset with the most e.\act 
and careful calculation. Only the soundness of the building has 
allowed this skeleton of an unsupported wall to endure so long. The 
church was a single na^e of four bays ending in a tiiree>sided apse; 
the vaults rose from clusters of three pillars; the west facade liad two 
turrets, one of which Still partially stands, rising little above the level 
of the roof, though on Cibellino's drawing of the aiege (1571) 10 the 
southern tower, of which there Is now no trace, seems to have risen 
somewhat higher The capitals of the columns, which still retain 
much of the sharpness of their cutting, have double rows of 
naturalistic foliage in which oak leaves figure prominently ; in one 
instance, instead of leaves, the sculptor has carved a swarrn of hats. 
The north porch has a pointed gable> fiJled with a large trefoil and 
Ornamented with curving crotchets. The corbeling of the tower has 
» pair of fighting animals (pi. LXb), a reminder of the many 
classical carvings that, as well as squared building stone, must have 
been brought from Salamis to r-'amagusta (a fragment of such a frieze 
lies in front of the cathedral); the gargoyles of the apse are human 
figures, very sensitively carved, and belonging to the same type as 
those of Hagia Sophia. No documents date the building, but it is the 
work of higliiy stilled masons h contemporary with the cathedral, if 
not the prototype for it, and must therefore belong to the early years 
of the fourteen Lh century ^ 

To the west and the south of the cathedral two large churches ate 
still standing, that of St. Peter and St. Paul and the Greek cathedral 
of St. George. Hie identitlcation of the former was made by Enlart 
on the basis of Gibellino's drawing and cannot be considered as 
certain. It was built, Estienne dc Lusignan states, under Peter 1 by a 
wealthy merchant, Simon Nostrano. The design and a Syriac 
inscription found on the walls in 1939 suggest It must have belonged 
to one of the eastern churches, and possibly Nostrano should read 
Nestorano; this would then be the Ncstorian church built by the 

10. Scepliamj (lilwlliriu, . . . f{ RiiPttfo (Ma cetebre tita 41 Famsfosn . . . (flrtseia, 
IJT1), rtpmduted in Enlart. L'Art getiitque, [|, pi. XXL 
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brothers Lafilias, the wealthiest merchants of Famagusta, of whose 
prodigality and osltntalion Machaeras tells many anecdotes. ,J 
Whatever its origin, It is stU] mainly standing, composed of a nave 
and two aisles, ending in a triple apse of three semicircles set in a 
square base. M in tlie cathedmt, which has clearly influenced the 
whole design, the vaulting of the na^e is tarried On round pillar with 
plain capitals. Originally nciUier facade nor side walls had any 
buttresses, a custom probably borrowed from the churches of Acre T 
but tiie vault of the nave is supported by flying buttresses above the 
flat terraces of the aisles as in the cathedrals of St, Nicholas and 
Hagia Sophia. Such a structure depends on sound building and 
considerable thickness of wall. The chutdi has both, but they have 
not saved it from danger, and some time before the Turkish conquest, 
probably after the earthquake of 1546 or that of 1568, the south 
aisle wah had to be supported by a row of five flying buttresses, 
which somewhat distort the present appearance of the building. The 
whole cfTect is severe ; it lacks good sculpture and must have 
depended much on the richness of its interior decoration ■ only on 
tlie main nortli door> similar in type to that of St. George of the 
Latins, Es there work of good quality. Carved in inset white marble h 
the capitals of the two door columns on either side have foliage with 
crotchets of a twelfth-century design; the marble jambs have a frieze 
of oak and vine leaves, with one large palm fronl and as inner 
consoles two angels, one censing, the other holding the sacred vessels 
under a veil; it '& expert decorative work in the best French manner 
of a style earlier than the church. Marble carving was not a native 
craft, and this must surely be some reused material, possibly from 
some unfinished undertaking at the time of Louis lX's passage (pi. 
LVIb). 

The plan of St. Peter and St. Paul, itself probably taken from that 
of St. Andrew at Acre, was used almost contemporaneously in the 
Greek Orthodox cathedral of St, George, Built beside and adjoining 
the small chuMl Of St, Epiphanius, it marked a resurgence Of Greek 
feeling and in scale is an attempt to rival the Latin cathedral, ft 
differed from St. Peter and St. Paul in the height of its. central apse; 
whereas the earlier church liad a square end to the nave, rising above 
the semicircular apse, in St, George the apskJal semicircle continues 

H. Sm EiilsTt h f-ts Monuments fist croiszr <fens te royutm * ste Jmtau tern h ll y 1 1 t note 3; 
Th. Mofrtssfc. "Excarjlkms *n4 RoearnliFS in FammuEta, I93T-133V Rtport of the 
GepittmetH of Anliqurlict. Cyfifu£. I937.I9*> (Nkum, 1951), p. IBS; and L. Machatiru 
rMajdiaJcae"), Rtctiai Gtmeeriiltg th* Svmt bad of typmt, Esdiited ed. jod 

b. R. M. tawkire (1 vcJb.» OafaiH, mi)> I. Si. 
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unbroken to the height of the nave vault fpL LVJIlb). Both inside 
and outside this gives a much greater vertical emphasis and adds grace 
and distinction to the buildins, The vaults have fallen, probably 
brought down in the Turkish bombardment; a Cupola covered the 
second hay from the east, as. in the church of the Bedestan at 
Nicosia. The ornamental foliage of the west door is the usual thick, 
crinkled Cypriote leaf. The main apse retains shadowy frescoes of the 
life of Christ, set in a double r<iw, and in the south apse the 
Deposition, Entombment , Harrowing of EJell h and Resurrection are 
reasonably visible. The building of this spacious, conspicuous church 
marks a break with the policy of Latin ecclesiastical excluslvertess. 

Two churches recur constantly in the history of Famagusta, those 
of the Franciscans and the Carmelites. Of both there are considerable 
remains: well-built churches, single naves ending in polygonal apses, 
with side chapels, forming transepts in the middle of their three hays. 
Vaulting; tracery, and carving^ where they remain, are French Gothic 
of good quality, The Franciscan church certainly dates from about 
1300;. the Carmelite church of St. Mary ± whose severe facade, 
buttressed with short polygonal towers, is a magnificent piece of 
tegular ashlar, may possibly be somewhat later, from the time of the 
legate Peter Thomas; the companion of Peter I's crusade, who was 
buried in it and venerated by the Latins as a saint, though to the 
Greeks lie was, at least on his first coming, an intolerant persecutor. 
It has a fine west window and as. keystone of the doorway arch a 
well-carved figure, now headless, holding a book. 

The church of St. Anne, which seems to have belonged to one of 
the Syrian churches, recalls St. Mary of Carmel in the beauty and 
simplicity of its building and in some of the details of its ornament. 
The church of St. George Exorinus (the Exiler) has Syriac 
inscriptions on its frescoes of saints, and was thought by Enlart to bo 
the church of the Nestorians, mentioned above as built by the 
merchant princes of the Lachas family. The building is of excellent 
stone work but simple ornamentation, clearly by locaJ workers, Here 
again hangings^ painting, and metalwork must have constituted an 
inner richness, and the fragments of fresco painting still show that 
walls and vaults were completely covered by it. 

The little church of the Armenians, probably built by immigrants 
from Ayas (Laia^Eo) as the Cflician kingdom stumbled before the 
Mamluks, is composed of one bay; its masonry is that of the yard 
which worked at the three previous churches, but its size reflects the 
indigence of this refugee community. Space does not admit of any 
analysis of other and unidentified churches; two twin cltapels are 
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sometimes thought from a blazon on the center of the smaller of 
them 12 to be the chapel of the Temple (built in the first years of the 
fourteenth century) and that of the Hospital, added when they took 
over the Temple's forfeited possessions. On the fragment of in arch, 
on the church of St r George Exorinus, and on the doorway of an 
unidentified building (the aO-cal3ed Tanners* mosque), a chevron 
ornament is used, here as in Syria long surviving its Romanesque 
popularity. 

[n 1373 Genoa seized the town, and it was not till I4£4 that 
lames Jl reconquered it for Cyprus, Under the Genoese and their 
insistence on a trade monopoly, the town languished. No churches 
can he traced to this period: the building tradition, so masterly in its 
use of stone, if unadvtnturous in design and ill supplied in sculpture, 
suddenly ends. The elaborate loggias and trading houses of the 
merchants iiad already been turned into storehouses by the end of 
the fifteenth century. The Lusignan rcconquest lasted for only 
twenty-five yeari, and it was from Famagusta that Catherine Cnrnaro 
sailed in 1489, leaving the standard of St. Mark flying on Che piazza 
before the cathedral. Venice in her hundred years of domination 
transformed the medieval fortress into a circuit of walls, adapted for 
artillery. There was little time or means for church building: opposite 
the cathedral, they rebuilt far their gvvemQt the old royal palace, 
masking the earlier Gothic building with a Renaissance facade. The 
frontal colonnade, recently restored, is an impressive enough piece of 
Renaissance work, whether or not Giovanni Sanmicheli actually 
designed it. 13 But it was only to serve as a setting for the final 
tragedy. 

Venice could not spare much building energy or resources from 
the main defenses of the island, but one piece of fantasy is recorded 
of her rule. Estienne de Lusignan tells us that tlie Venetians carried 
out excavations at Paphos in 1564. In this enterprise Renaissance 
archaeology joined with medieval relic-seeking, for the search was 
prompted by the cult of Venus, whose tomb was identified with an 
antique sarcophagus from Salamis (a similar one is st Jl in the 
courtyard at Bdkp&isK placed by the Venetians before the west 
front of Famagusta cathedral, Nicosia, not to be outdone, showed in 
Hagk Sophia a hollowed green jasper biock as the coffin of the 
island's pa fronts. Tim latter has disappeared; the sarcophagus of 
Famagusta now serves as monument to the first English commis- 

11. Now in Uw m "J* urn at E'ajnagiiSLa. 
11. Hlfi.flJsiwy of Cyprus IH\ SS9. 
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sioner d Captain Robert IngHs (d. IS SO), in the little graveyard at 
Varosha. 14 

It is in the two main towns, Nicosia and Famagusta. that the great 
Gothic buildings survive. Elsewhere, with the exception of BeElapais, 
the churches are mainly unpretentious buildings on a Byzantine 
modcL made of roughs unsquared stones, quite unlike the excellent 
masonry, well cut and set with thin mortar of the Prankish masons. 
At Faphos and Limassol, the other two Latin bishoprics, the Franks 
built cathedrals; of the former only a fragment is standing, sufficient 
to show that it was a vaulted building of well cut stone. In the ruins 
of a nearby mosque, gome large Gothic capitals have been built into a 
roughly constructed archway; they are decorated with chevrons, 
foliage volutes, and palmettes; on one there h a headless figure pf a 
man and a horse; they are crude in workmanship and should he early 
tliirteenth-century n but may be a Jater imitation. 

At LifliassOl little Of the medieval work can be seen, though recent 
excavations have established that the core of the castie, beneath 
many later re buildings, k a thirteenth-century church, A few 
monastic rujns-Stazcusa. between Nicosia and Larnaca, St. Nicholas 
of the Cats at Akrotrri— have Gothic remains h but monasteries in the 
open country, particularly in the southern half of the island, were 
mostly destroyed in the Mamluk raid of 1426 and seem never to have 
recovered from it r Even On its hilltop, a conspicuous landmark from 
many parts of the island, the monastery of StavrovounL traditionally 
founded by St, Helena, was sacked on this occasion, but its buildings 
were Byzantine and the Latins added little to them, 

Cyprus is rich in country churches, but here By^antinism 
dominates. The buildings are exceedingly difficult to date, and in the 
rare instances where an inscription gives some year, it often refers to 
restoration or minor alteration. Certainly the smal] cruciform 
single-domed churches include among their number some pre- 
Prankish examples, and the type continued to be built throughout 
the whole medieval period. Sometimes in the mountains they are 
covered, as at Moutoullas (dated 127°), with wooden, high -pitched 
roofs whose eaves reach almost to the ground* and which possibly are 
a northern importation by the Franks. Relations between the two 
churches, Greek and Latin, were often strained; nowhere in the Near 
East were the Latins so intolerant, and the Council of Limassol in 
1220, which reduced the Greek bishoprics to four and banished them 

J4. Emaj^i^rfjodKfltir. II, fiS7; J ctTvrf, Historic Monuments, pp. 126, 2 IS. 
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to the lesser towns, was a prelude to active persecution, resisted by 
the Greeks, even to martyrdom *t the stake. By the end of the first 
oentuty of their rule the Latins were, however, learning the need for 
a less rigid policy. As in Syria, it was the new arrivals from the west 
who exacted the most uncompromising standards, Peter [ protested 
to pope Innocent VI in 1358 against the [n transiency of the legate, 
Peter Thomas. The finest and purest examples of Gothic ecclesiast^ 
cai architecture belong to the period of the most exclusive 
domination of Rome; there is a zealous boldness about Hagia Sophia 
or St. George of the Latins which is lacking in the more ordinary 
compromises of later buildings, In the country districts, save for 
monastic settlements, tlie true Gothic style never penetrated, nor did 
legatinc authority much affect the ordinary agrarian life. Gradually, 
with generations of Franks born in the island, the distinctions are 
blurred. A Franco-Byzantine style emerges, shown in the villages by 
some Gothic details in the domed church built by a local lord; in the 
larger centers, by a combination of dome and Gothic vault and an 
interpretation of Gothic ornament with something of classical 
roundness and solidity,, not always very happy in its effect 

Of such hybrid churches, outside of Nicosia and Famajusta, tlie 
most notable is that of Morphou, the church of a Greek monastery 
built over the tomb of St. Mamas. There has been much argument 
about its date, whether in its present form it is a late-cightccnth- 
centuiy rebuilding, or whether it retains its medieval design with 
only minor modifications. The pillars of the old iconostasis, carved 
only to the front, show that it was even under Lusignan rule built for 
the Orthodox rite; the emphatic treatment of the capitals under the 
dome suggest tliaf the latter was an integral part of the scheme. The 
carving on them, rich Gothic foliage interspersed with masks, could 
belom to the second half of the fourteenth century. The shrine of 
the saint, a tomb set in 3 wall niche, has undergone many alterations, 
the latest in 1907; here too the foliage is the typical Cypriote 
swollen, crinkled leaves, so full and heavy that Ihcy might well be 
insensitive imitations of the medieval style. A possible explanation of 
this puzzling buifding is that tlie cupola-covered church and rich, 
clumpy ornament are a product of the Byzantine-Orthodox revival 
led by queen Helena in tlie mid-fifteenth century. Tlie present 
iconostasis and the baldacchino are Venetian work of the sixteenth 
century. 

It would not be possible here to make any systematic survey of 
tlie lesser churches. Some can be fairly definitely ascribed to Latin 
patronage, but there is none tliat is clearly Gothic in style. Mostly 
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Hit Gotttic wort Es add[tiO-rW, a nave JuJcfcd for flie Latin rite as *t 
Pelendiia and the Gib dot dispel it Kiti, Or a Gothic uarthex built 
c,hiLd g fcyjaiuinc cruciform diurcli, a pr*cti« which seems to hare 
beer curiausly pqpufar in the Venetian, period, and which hasgrrat us 
at AntipJioniNs a. nil die Akliiropieto* church ?t Lamb-QU^a t^V-Q of tlie 
most charming &f the band's examples of late Gothic building. Of 
exactly d-a.lt: d diLirchHj HajEa Paras k6v* rear Ask as. with its 
ftirfously foreign deditatio-n La- St. Christina, is insmbea: is built in 
14-11- the d tap el pf £h£ Passion at Fyi&a mus-L shortly precede riie 
fata] year 1426; and at Po tandem tlig dwrdi of St. Marina > Mill wUfo 
dog-tooth molitinfi »s &f its decorative; etentoLLi, is dated 1 5 5 L 
In Cypriote architecture, the monastery of BellJpaii, to. use the 
most familiar nam* (tlKw.Br) if is. in fact a corruption of die Abbey 
Ftace), has a pJaoe apart. The bn tidings are c-f high quality ami se=t 
out With 4 S£hse c>F plan far from usual in the island (fig. 9\ M 
I hii'-. 1 r d ili-ijj^&iir bGlwcL-n I hi-m oik I their s-iic v.-:iidi I'liln-ccc i'/h'w 
a-: Li i iil ardiit-cctura] merits. BeJIaiiais, lake Tinier n or Juitiieges, is a 
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ruin which retains much of its structural beauty and lias added to it a 
close communion with Elie landscape. The olive and carob trees 
covering the hillside have- tJiat contrast of greens which is one of the 
main charms of the island, and from the Gothic arches, of the 
windows, over the slieen of the trees and beyond the wide space of 
water h can He seen the distant hills of Asia Minor, Its early history is 
little known. By 1205 there was a house of Premonstratensian 
canons established there, and it is probably from this period that the 
church dates, composed of a nave and narrow aisles of two bays, a 
crowing, and shallow transepts and a square chancel, all wEth rib 
vaults except the two transepts, which have barrel vauJts. The 
capitals of the window columns and die west doorway belong 
stylistically to the first half of the thirteenth century. 

In 1246 the abbey received an important bequest from a kn|ght h 
Roger Normand, namely a fragment of the True Cross and 600 
bezants. The prosperity of the monastery now grew rapidly; kstienne 
de Lwdfinan states that Hugh 111 raised the status of the jd>bot by 
permitting him to carry a sword and wear golden spurs, and, 
wrongly, that he was buried there. The cloister, wluch forms a square 
north of the church, with the monastic buildings opening off it, 
prohably dates from the reign of Hugh IV (1 324- J 359), who 
frequently visited the abbey. Most of the tracery lias gflne from the 
cloister arches, but enough remains to show that it was similar to 
that on the facade of Famagusta cathedral; the capitals are good 
examples of the popular Cypriote foliage of the first half of the 
fourteen th century. The refectory, a splendid room 38 feet long by 
33 feet broad and 35 feet high, is of approximately the same period. 
Its stone pulpit with openwork cawing Is completely preserved and 
of great elegance and distinction. The vaults of the chapter-house and 
of the dormitory have fallen, but the walls still stand , and in them 
too there is excellent workmanship. The cloisters and the chapter- 
house have some striking figure corbels, which have escaped 
mutilation t as the monastery was never for long occupied by the 
Turks, A man between two sirens (possibly Ulysses) and a young 
man fighting with two beasts are two of the subjects that are 
represented. By the last quarter of the fourteenth century all 
building must have been at an end. In the fifteenth century the 
abbey was generally held by absentee abbots^ and in the sixteenth the 
corruption of its monks had become an open scandal, The Tufts 
sacked it and passed on, leaving the Greek villagers to take over the 
church and to stable their beasts in the monastic buildings. 
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There remain for consideration some isolated pieces of sculpture, 
detached from their original buildings. The discoveries Ln Hagia 
Sophia have much increased our knowledge of Cypriote figure 
sculpture, and if the main cathedral of the island was content with 
work of this quality, it is unlikely that there was much superior 
workmanship among the carvings that Turkish iconoclast destroyed. 
The decapitated gargoyles of St P George of the Latins or of Hegia 
Sophia suggest that in the early fourteenth century there were a few 
western sculptors of some merit at work in tTie island, but certainly 
there was never available the talent that served the La tin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The riches of Cyprus could not buy or did not seek the 
master workmen who made the journey to the Holy Land in the first 
century of crusading enthusiasm. There are, however, sufficient 
fragments of carving to show the genera] range of accomplishment. 
The large standing figure of Christ (pi, LlXb) in the Pancyprian 
Gymnasium at Nicosia must come from some important sculptural 
group. At first sight it might well be a column figure from a porch, 
but the flat stone on which it is carved indicates rather the central 
figure of a tympanum or reredos- Though flat in modeling, it is a not 
unimpressive piece, 

The Medieval Museum in Nicosia 1 * has a series of fragments h 
largely from tombs, which in Cyprus were g-ftcn sancophflui placed 
under elaborate niches (as at Morphou) and carved with figures or 
coats of arms. In fact the passion for waM niches unduly weakened 
many of the structures, as, for instance in the Greek cathedral m 
Fama£usfa, One such fragment of a sarcophagus has a crowned and 
kneeling figure with the Lusignan arms, probably some youthful 
ptince tather than any of the kings, 1 * Another, that of Adam of 
Antioch, is a triangular coffer which must have stood on short 
columns and in form corresponded closely to the tombs of Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Baldwin I in Jerusalem. It is uaived with rosettes and 
leaves but the shields have no crests, as though, Enlart suggests, 
originally prepared for stock with no particular patiM in view. The 
tomb chest of the Dampierre family has shields set in an arcade of 

U. Ttin collection of C*rvt6 ilonti, known by EnJnrt'i name af Mujee Hpidiirt CT AS 
Innewy'x Muslim, formerly- boused in * fiftwum-cflrttmn/ Juhjs* In Uhuii af Ugla 
SnpUia. Some of Uic ^olk-clion tat mow bren moved to the m-odiwal sracx &f [he Cyprus 
Muwum in the dd snams] rTapkliani:}, inside the Pnphos sa re. Here the erett milted 
t)a£Cm£dl l£ probably pari uf thv LuxiEnan palucc. 

IS. pfgw in the Loiivce-: IfL Axibai t £iestxipilQiT tytlMrinie dci wtptwn da rnoytn 
rtse.-.-HlffaJia, 1950), 186- 
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typical Cypriote tracery and fnl[age. Built into the wall of the chapel 
of the present Orthodox arc-hb chop's palate is another tomb Fronts 
here in a series of Gothic niches is the Crucifixion between the Virgin 
and St. John, with a knight and his lady kneeling on either side. It is 
rude> coarse carving, the figures flat and thick, and is probably late 
fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century work. 

The little relief of the death of the Virgin above the lintel of one 
of the doorways of the Bedestan is a still inferior piece and could 1 
possibly be Greek wurk after the Turkish conquest. A fragment ef a 
frieze in the museum, with a lion chasing a deer, seems to be a 
medieval copy of a classical design. More interesting and more ably 
executed are the curious sculptures which form the EinteJ and 
imposts of the south door of the Trypioti church in Nicosia. Tn the 
center a m^skJifce figure rises between the branches of a highly 
stylized vine; on either side a grotesque lion paws the branches; the 
imposts have a mermaid and a monster-like creature and human- 
headed birds emerging from some very formal coils of foliage, [t is 
cut with exactness and care despite the primitive types used and is 
almost impossible to date. Hie present church is a seventeenth- 
tEnrury building reusing older material, The formal coils of vine 
Heaves and tendrils and the flat, featureless treatment of the figures 
recall the type of art found on the tomb of St. Theodora h the great 
shrine at Arta built about l2SQby the despot of Epirus d Nicephorus. 
Perhaps the Trypioti Lintel reflects some Epirote tradition in the 
building undertakings uf the Creek revival under Helena Palaeologina 
after her marriage to John J I in 1442. In the church of St, Laianis at 
Lsmaca, Mariti saw in 17(57 a marble pulpit with signs of the 
evangelists *^ell worked, in as much as. Gothic taste allows.** CT 

A marble tympanum (33 incites long by 24 inches high) in the 
Ktt- Rivers Museum at Farnham, Dorset, suggests in its squat figures 
the work of the Hagia Sophia voussoirs (pi, LIXe). It was found by 
Cesnola at Lamaca, but probably 3iad come with other building 
material from the Famagusta area. L£ It represents Christ in a 

I?. Vui&i, 1.42. 

18. HOI, fitilory "fCyPW:, Ul, I L 3-7 , pi. XVIU; A. Palma di Cannula, Sakttrnlfti. Cypmt: 
Hi* History, Treamres, <md Antfiwtiift of Salary (London, ]SB2), pp. [D9-1 10. pJ. IX; L. 
de Pfeif, "J* AnlicMti die Cipro cd i TmcUi LSigi zd Alt5:arair0 FilrrU iU CcSilolV 
RrtzsrioHC, V] < L Sf*9j, AA1 , pi. TEI. In [B41 in Smyrna. Sir David W Jkle ia.* 1 a. tfilill itXiUP JrJ 
matblr dinwing CFjriil crowned with Uiami by RlOrdari 3ii]i3bif5-, Sjkt 1o Itffvc becrt found in 

(Vpras; it thought io he fifth- ™ xixih^entury wort, hue it s&unds as iboiuh Jrmidit 
walJ bawe been almilaj ia dm FaJJtliaib tympanum: Alttn Ciuin JrishHoi, Tkt Life of Sir D^iid 
WHkir, wj'jA hit Jatnuitx, Tours, and Ctititti Rt/njtts on Works of Art .... ed . Pete? 
CUrLnJrL£hailL, [I (London, lS4Jj r 
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mandorla supported by angels; on his right hand are the Crucifixion, 
where a flying angel removes the crown of thorns from Christ's head, 
and the Carrying of the Cross; on his left hand are the Baptism, 
Annunciation, and Resurrection; below are the Virgin between two 
angels and six apostles on either side of her, The main theme is 
therefore the Ascension' the selection of (fie minor scenes appears 
somewhat unusual, ft probably comes from the late fourteenth 
century T the period of fusion into a Byzantine-Gothic style. The- 
soldiers wear chain mad. The hand of Christ makes the sign of 
benediction in the Greek manner, but this Is so general throughout 
Cypriote carving and paintine that lit tie- importance can be attached 
to it, arid on artistic evidence it would seem probabJe that in the 
island the Latins came to use the Greek placing of the fingers. On a 
thirteenth-century tomb slab, which Enlart found reused in the 
minbar of Hagia Sophia, archbishop Theobald gives the Latin 
blessing: 19 the lady abbess, Eschjva of Dampierre, on her tomb in 
Our Lady of Tyre of 1 340, uses the Greek gesture. As an example of 
a more purely TtalLanate style of sculpture can be quoted the relief of 
St. Mamas on his lion,, carrying the Agnus Dei, now in the cloisters of 
the modern church of the Hoty CrOssin Nicosia, Lt is dated 1524 and 
is A provincial Vcnclian work, a votive offering, in which the donor, 
supported by an angel, kneels before the saint in a setting of rocka 
and palms. > 

Heraldic carving probably played a large part in Cypriote as in 
Rhcdian decoration. Two examples must serve, both drawn from an 
outpost of Cypriote rule* the town of Adalia on the south toast of 
Asia Minor, captured by Peter I in 1361 and held till nib.™ In the 
barracks here were f until recently, two carved marble slabs: on one 
were file arms of Peter 1; on the other, now in the museum at 
Istanbul, two shields, each lield by etasped hands. The shields 
displayed the arms of Peter's Order of the Sword, the LusEgnan firms, 
and a lozengy coat which, if John de Sur can be identified (as seems 
probable) with John de Nevile of Arsuf, is His arms and a record Of 
his governorship, which was distinguished by an art-historical 
incident, the. theft of the icon of St. Nicholas from the church at 

ISI. EnJjrt h JfpnuJT^nft rfei cffliiFi, l r Lt?-1 70 r pi. 39. ALllUStJgfi Uiikj Iralil b ratn«t 
ny Gams dc EufaEl among (he arctlfallOJM Of thai* h igap in Lhs biLs between L2*J 

artd 1570; Trmjhild is «[led archdeacon of Travel [TrecentSs) lit tlis 0aem*n[ary 
mmriplron, but Enltut identifies him a ai\ 4rcfitJtsll4|» titfj'MiC be Vti&ii Uvt paDhnu. 

2t}< F, HflEllUlk, ' L J-'tanl!i±Ji Remain* *t Adfllk," Atmuoi of the Britiifi S&QOl Bt 
Athens, XV (I30g) r 27D-273, und ''A. French foawlmJon al Adulia. 14 ibid.. XY1 {19100, 
1*5-1 K. TJi=i* nrs sdmDai heraldic pi™ in (he HaLldnal ArtfioKrfcsidMinwm at Istanbul, 
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Mym and the bringing of it to Faniagusta, This same louengy coat of 
the Nevile family, or at least a variant of it, can be seen on the sliriue 
at Ceraki, one of the most curious monuments of Frankish rule in 
Greece. 

If sculpture in the round is rare and,, save it Hagia Sophia, 
battered, and if the canopied tomb recesses are empty and 
fragmentary, Cyprus possesses a considerable Inheritance of incised 
stone funeral slabs. Reused as paving stones, frequently face 
downwards or; covered by thick carpet^ a surprising number have 
survived. For Nicosia many of them were published by Tanketville 
Chambcrlayne (with drawings by M. W. Williams), in his Law irrate 
\'{<w$sienscs in IS 94, - J but examples are found in ad parts of the 
island, incised memorial stones were in use in Palestine in tlie 
thirteenth century, though only scant traces remain; in Cyprus they 
are frequent throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries^ being 
replaced at the end of the Lusignan period by slabs in low relief. 
Here we have priests, nobles, and ladies in then habiliments as they 
lived- a list of them would be a roll-call of the great names of the 
island. The church of Our Lady of Tyre is particularly rich in them: 
Marie de Bessan (died aged twenty-eight in 1322), a very well- 
preserved piece of simple outline incising; Johanna Gorap (died 
15(53), wife perhaps of that John Gorap who cut the head from the 
corpse of Peter 1; John Ttienouri (died 1363) in full armor with 
blazoned shield and wide flowing surcoat, cut in a grayish sEone, as 
are some of the other better preserved and executed pieces; Balian 
Lambert (died 1330), perhaps a relative of bishop Baldwin of 
Famagusta, the chief builder of the cathedral, in simple chain mail. 
Finest perhaps of ah, in Hagia Sophia, is the tombstone of Arnato 
ViscOntE (died 1341) with his feet on two twisting dragons, standing 
beneath an elaborate Gothic canopy whose foliage decoration recalls 
that on the pordi outside. The slabs in low relief seem to have come 
in with the Venetian occupation. They survive mainly in outlying 
villages, where their inscriptions are in Greek, 

If the gradual return of the Byzantine style is a marked feature of 
Cypriote architecture and carving* in painting this style remained the 
dominant pattern throughout, little modified by trends from the 

21, Lacrt»Kt Ity&mi&tssf-- J?**udlf dTnnmprimr fiurbvif-a, ta pit/fun /hut^ttts, 
ax:v:=nt cucum Jurjj it ledt Chyprt, 1 (PsiJe, 1894; pari II tfld Ji<rt appear); L. de Mm Lilrip, 
I.'Hc de £J\jrpr£, pp. 34M01; A. K. In1iirt0! r "Kvnp^ni jircrfcuuUirfoi Ji^Tforfl*; 'Eiffwil 
I™ KmfitattA Imrfrirf.IV (1940). 17-32, 
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west. 13 The crusaders found in the island a tradition of fresco work 
that was already a distinguished one. En the mountain church of 
Asinou in the Tioodos forest, there is a series of paintings which 
show the persistence of this school. Remote and somewhat inacces- 
sible, away from Latin ecclesiastical centers, a place of country 
pilgrimage an J originally founded in 1 J 06 (as a dated painting of the 
donor proves) by a Magister Nicepfaorus, possibly a member of the 
Comnenus family, it reinsured little affected by the Lusajnan world, 
but its frescoes, by script or actual date, can be ascribed to the early 
twelfth, mid-thirteenth, and mid-fourteenth century. The earliest, 
particularly that of the Dormition, are the finest, but the Praying 
Virgin of about 1250 is a noble work with tittle, provincial hesitancy 
about it. 

Of the major frescoes of the Prankish period nothing now remains, 
or at least is visible, for there are possibilities of survival behind the 
whitewash of Hagia Sophia and St. Nicholas of Famagusta, and in the 
latter a shadowy painting, of the Crucifixion can still be seen, 
Famagusta in fact s&erns to liave had a considerable school of 
painters. BJackened and mutilated, long used as targets by Turkish 
children, fragments of paintings cling to the walls of its ruins. The 
south chapel of the Franciscan church had in Enlart'sday the figure 
of a knight standing by his horse, possibly the founder of the chapel, 
but this has now disappeared. Much of the painted wort seen by him 
in St. Mary of Carmel has also perished. The frescoes in the churches 
of St. Anne T St. George of the Greeks, and the Ncstorians are now 
the best preserved, and the heads of some of the saints in St, Anne's 
are particularly fine. Here the titles are in Latb ; elsewhere hi the 
town, as in St. George of the Greeks and the Armenian church, the 
inscriptions use the respective languages, though the paintings 9ttH 
belong to this Italo-Byzantine style. 

[t is, however, the riehness of some of the smaller village churches 
that remains surprising. The Chapel Of the Virgin above the village of 

22. G. A. Sotenmi- Ti jftira-iTU'i jtux\\t& r *fc K.\htfl<Ht y I {npa-jfUzit'iw tijc 'A^ag^ta 
l A0um>, Brtfl\o?uf!V , ]4>«¥»«i! voJ. til; Athene If 33); W. H. and 0- G. Bactkr, 

"Datbd Wall-Fain [kngs id Cy piue, 1 " TJnlfvtJ-tlui libra <Le HHJKeUfia, Annualw He i'/ntHm r dephlto- 
loste aitt'fusitfreorienakierslcireii, VII (i»S-l944,X** Y oiK i M4) p 4t-711; w. H.Bucfcl*:, 
"Fkzqov, H GbUEh, CypjiK, 1 ' Jounroi eflitU&tb Ktutttn, LTII (1933?, 10; Bishop of 
GibnlUlC, V. Scymer, W. I T . and G. Huuk \ew, "The Oiuirlt oF AsidDii, Cyprus:, and iLs 
FiWCOes," ^rfltawi^SM, LXXXIEI &?33), 327-J5Q; A, and J. A* Sljiiannu, TkcFamtwi 
Otvrthti af Cyprui {C^pijj, L964)- Cypnu: Byzantine JWdbu'ct end Fracoet, prcJioo hy 
A. H.£. Mftgufr, iiKrodmetlod ly A. StyUiitou flJrfESGO World ArL Scries, Zb\ GcwdwLeJi, 

C<Hltt, h lH3fl M. 5*COtX}lilo, Atfaoif ™ HW*tfa ^nuitrHnilian i It^ogrephie (RTYW=l5, 
ISM). 
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Moutoullas has frescoes including portraits of the donors. John and 
Lrene Moutoullas, dated 1279; these are purely Byzantine io 
conception. Away from the chief towns Greek patronage was stfll 
active, and it continued to be so, though gradually western settlers 
came to use Greek inscriptions and it is not always possible to 
distinguish with certainty the creed of the founder. By the fifteenth 
century, queen Charlotte wrote French with difficulty, as it was to 
her a foreign language. The well-preserved paintings of the church of 
the Archangel Michael at Fed haul as. built in 1474-1475 by Basil 
Chamades, are an example of this enduring tradition; here the 
originat iconostusis survives, more open than in later examples and 
painted, with the Lusignan arms. The year in wliich the church was 
built and probably decorated was that in whjch James U married 
Catherine Comaro; soon tiie Lusignan arms would no longer be 
significant, Kakopctria, in its chapel of the Virgin, has. a series of 
frescoes dating from 1520, with the donors^ under their Greek 
inscription, looking solidly Venetian in dress and type. 

Even in the villages, however, some of the painting wa& carried out 
under Latin patronage. Pelendria has a small church with a double 
nave, the second probably added for the Latin rite. The donors are in 
fourteenth-century costume and their escutcheons make it almost 
certain that they are portraits of John dc Lusignan and his wife 1 the 
prince murdered by the bravoes of Eleanor of AraEon, as the queen 
held before him the bloodstained shirt of her husband Peter 1. As 
ill-fated in their associations are the frescoes of Pyrga, where king 
Janus and his queen, Charlotte of Bourbon, kneel at the foot of the 
cross. The chapel of the Passion at Pyrga probably formed part of a 
royal manor and must liave been built by Janus shortly before the 
Mamluk invasion of 1426 swept Over the south of the island and he 
himself fell a captive into their hands on the battlefield of Khirokitia. 
There was little time for him to build after that. The frescoes are 
poor enough, local works in the Byzantine manner, curiously at 
variance wjth their French titles, "La Pentecou&tt," "La Cene dou 
Jeusdi saint." More notable and vigorous are the paintings at 
Yeroskipos, which from their costumes and armor must date from 
about 1400, and which are certainly western in their inspiration. The 
church of SC. John Lampadhistis at Kalopanaytotis h#s, in a Latin 
chapel attached to the earlier Byzantine building, a well-preserved 
series of frescoes which, though with Greek inscriptions, clearly show 
Italian influences, 

A similar process can be seen in the surviving medieval icons of the 
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island." [n the church of St, Cassianusat Nicosia, one of the richest 
repositories of this type of work t the Virgin stretches nut her robe in 
protection of a group of Latin monks; the much-damaged border 
scenes may be From some Carmelite legend. Tradition affirms that 
this painting came from Hagia Sophia, and its style And [mportance 
(it is 79 inches by 6 1 inches in size) make this seem probable enough. 
Hie Madonna is crowned, an Italian rather than Byzantine custom, 
and it seems more likely that the design is influenced by Tuscan 
work of the thirteenth century than that it 5s a pure example of the 
Greek style from ^hich Tuscany borrowed so largely. The noble icon 
of St. Nicholas in the church of the same name at Kakopetria is 
almost certainly by the same hand and corresponds in size and 
technique^ but whereas the scenes of the legend in the former have 
Latin titles, here they are in Creek. The armor of the knight kneeling 
at the feet of St, Nicholas suggests a date toward the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

Among the outstanding icons of Nicosia are a series of tall, narrow 
panels, formerly in the church of the Panagia Chrysalaniotissa, now 
in the collection of icons in the annex of the church of the 
Phaneromene. That of Christ blessing, with a group of donors below, 
is Ascribed in Greek to the memory of Maria, daughter of the lord 
Manuel (died J 35 6"). The portrait figure of this young girl, in an 
elaborate red dress with a pattern of stars and goldfish* is one of the 
loveliest pieces of painting on the island. All these panels are of high 
quality, suggesting the work of an artist from Constantinople Or 
some artistic center such as Mistra, rather than the Greek milieu N still 
a somewhat dependent one, of Cyprus. Finest perhaps of all the 
Cyprio-Byzantine panels, though it lacks the charm and individuality 
of the Chrysolaniotissa pieces, is one, again in the church of St, 
Cassianus, of the Ascension, a vigorous piece with the strong colors 
characteristic of the island *s art. It dates probably from the 
rcassertion of Byzantine influences at the end of the fifteenth 
century. In Cyprus as in Crete, Venetian domination seemed 
favorable to the formation of a local Byzantine school. 

23. D. TnJbol Rii*, Thti Icons of Cyprus <Caurtaiila JilScLtUt? Puhlicilioau urt NfcU 
EaitEni A:r, no. 2, London, l?J7>; A. StflLmou, "An It*l*-fcianLLn& ScrJts flf 
Wtdl-F^intimi It *c Church at St. John LampajdhJUit, Kilopanayloli], Cyptus," Aktm tffj 
Xl. iMeniittiotiattn ByztHttmjrtnkfriifenet. *nJrtcAen r i9JS, =i. F. M^c ittd H. G. fecit 
flSGn). pjt. Somf caU>r reprodLLcEiiMia llflYC 1B4TI pdtJiiked A. PaptfCOnPOTI, 

loons af Cyprus (Gene*m Tfce ftlt oi nme of lbs* fawia ruvulna unknown w a 

mm][ it die damage don* to Mfc^U in reeejit (1*74) ftfitim [J- f\]- 
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There remains one branch of pain thtg about which little is Known, 
the art of illumination. Fine manuscripts were prized in Cyprus, but 
it is uncertain whether or not there was a local school for their 
production, When queen Charlotte, in the- course of her [ong appeals 
to Rome, made- a present to Innocent VI Jl, it was a manuscript of 
the Acts and the Epfrtles {now Vatican Gr. MS. 12G8). The script 
appears to be of the twelfth century, but LEie miniatures, figures of 
apostles finely painted on a gold ground, are almost certainly later 
and may have been added to the manuscript shortly before Qiarlotte 
presented it. Another manuscript, the Hamilton Psalter with Greek 
and Latin test (No. 73 A.9 in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin), 
has an inscription "isto tibro la regina Charlotta dc Jerusalem do 
Chyprc ct dc Armenie" which has been questioned, not altogether 
convincingly > as a Forgery, The numerous paintings, Byzantine in 
style, are of considerable quality, though much dam aged ■ in one of 
them a lady and her consort kneel before an icon of the Virgin- 
Particular ly fine is a marginal painting of the Ascension to illustrate 
Psalm XVT[, "et ascendit super cherubim 1 *; Cyprus seems a likely 
pljice of origin- 34 Tn the Bodleian Library there is a manuscript (MS. 
Laud Misc. 487} where the arms of Savoy are supported by two 
angels T figures obviously painted under Byzantine influence. This 
may also have belonged to Charlotte, whose husband was Louis of 
Savoy, Or it may be associated with the lavish and extravagant Anna, 
daughter of Janus h who married Louis of Geneva, the son of Amadeo 
VJII of Savoy, in 1434, These same ladies arc with their Savoyard 
connection^ the possible channel through which another manuscript 
passed into the library of Margaret Of Austria h wife of PKiliberi 11, 
and from there to the Bibliothcque noyak in Brussels {MS 10 1 75), 35 
the tfistoire universelle of Bernard of Acre, which has already been 
discussed in connection with the- Acre scriptorium. After the writer** 
name, in the eo]onhon T comes the date L432 «nd the notice of the 
birth of a daughter, ^oza dc- Lczenian," to whom Janus and his 
daughter Anna stood sponsors. The book therefore belonged to some 
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member of the royal house, possibly Janus T * bastard son Phoebus 
who was to be the moat loyal supporter of his unhappy niece 
Charlotte, 

It was in Venice, as much a meeting P |ace of * ast aiui wcSC a * 
Cyprus or Acre, Lh&t there was being produced in the early 
fourteen Eh century another group of manuscripts with close crusad- 
ing associations, copies of Marino Sanudo's Stcretn flddtitm, which 
that industrious propagandist was preparing for circulation to the 
western rulers. There are two splendid examples in the Bibuolheque 
royale at Brussels {MSS. 9347-S and 9404-5), each with a dedicatory 
letter to Philip VI of France dated 1332 and practically replicas of 
one another. r fhcy are illustrated with maps and scenes of crusading 
combat. The British Library's Secreta fMS, Add. 27376) is a 
somewhat similar production of the same book, and the Bodleian 
copy (MS. Tanner addressed to Robert of Boulogne, count of 
Auveigne, is a less lavish version of the same type. Another Bodleian 
manuscript CMS. Laud Misc. 5 8 7), a copy of ViHehardomn's HtitoPe 
de ta cwqvtte tie Corxtenitnople, seems to be the product of the 
same workshop; it has a lively scene of the attack on the city, where 
the heraldic emblems recall those used in the Arsenal Bible, as also in 
the copies of the HistQire unfverselle. Philip of Mezieres 1 * illustra- 
tions of his new crusading order, the Order of the Passion, are purely 
wester work, commissioned by him after he had left Cyprus 
following the murder of his hero, Peter I," 

Frescoes, tomb slabs, and paintings give us some visual picture of 
the costumes and manners of the Franks in Cyprus. Travelers and 
chroniclers give many verbal descriptions of the splendid festivities of 
the island: the entertainment!! of Francis Lachas at Tamagusta for 
Feter 1 when four men carried in a dish loaded with precious stones, 
aw eel-smelling aloes were burned in the chimneys, and eighty silken 
carpets were laid on the- floors; the splendors of the royal palace; the 
gardens filled with strange beasts ; the sumptuous equipment of the 
Churches. AH this has disappeared, carried off in Turkish vessels Or 
destroyed in earlier plundering raids, Of the lesser arts there ishardiy 
any survival, A fine copper enameled bowJ of Arab work inscribed in 
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French and Arabic as made for "Hugh of Jerusalem and Cyprus," 
most probably Hugh IV, and a somewhat similar bow] witli the 
Lusignan arms, also Arab work, serve as reminders that not all 
relations with islam were hostile.* 1 Famagusta cathedral still retains 
iron candelabra, somewhat similar to that which survives from 
the Dome of the Rock, A small cypress-wood box with metal 
medallions was seen by Enlart in a private collection in France, with 
an inscription that ft was made in Cyprus. Many such small objects 
must have been exported t and doubtless among the medieval 
collections or western museums there are pieces of Cypriote origin 
without identifying marks. The great export however, was in woven 
Staffs and embroideries, of wliich only fragmentary examples arc 
known, and the bulk of which must have perished in the course of 
time, 5 * 

Pottery has been somewhat more lasting, and through a Cypriote 
custom of burying a bowl in a grave many examples have survived, 
with designs, many of them figure subjects, drawn in graffito through 
a white eJay slip, coloTttd with e^ns, yellows, and browns, and 
completed with a transparent glaze. It is a type of pottery that seems 
to liave had its main center at St. Simeon, the port of Antioch, but 
fragments of similar ware have been found, along with Cypriote coins, 
in excavations at the Palestinian castle of Chateau Pclcrin. It recurs at 
Corinth and at some Hohenstaufen sites in south Italy, and may 
prove Eobe a valuable guide to the dispersion of crusading influences. 
In Cyprus the great days of the eta ft appear to have been the 
fourteen tli century t and it may well have owed much to refugees 
from the Syrian mainland, Lnthe late fifteenth and sixteenth century 
it seems to have given way before the importation of pottery from 
Italy. A popular art, it catered mainly for Greek customers, and any 
lettering that occur 5 is Greek, but the scenes and costumes liave the 
usual echoes of the Latin settlement. A bowl in a private collection, 
Showing a kftight embracing his lady, has sometliing of the 
light-hearted gaiety, the love of splendid clothe^ which made Cyprus 
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despite all its misfortunes the envy T or the scandal, of the western 
woild. 2 * 

29. CllafojUfi. Lu&n Exhibition: tor die vol Cyprbt Put! try' fivm the rdf/«lKW o-f Mr. 
Qwbtaktt L&isides {Cyprui Wuieiim, hLM&la., 194?) p, 4, <io. 6, and fig.. 4; J. Plal Ttylor 
an J A. H.S, Mqa^i H 'Crpriot Glsocd Medieval Pottery: Notei far a PrcUfKurucr 
Classification" ff<^wt u/ tfe rJuBMFfmfTif 0/ Antiqutiiet, Q>pnts r 193?-19J$> <Nkos«, 
1951), pp. 113. See jJm c. W. Jahni, -HedkYJil Hip-waie from Pilgrim's Cattle, H AtlH 
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LfllW, "Medieval hirtflJ al Al Mima in Nut Hi Syria." JnAaevJqffia, LXXXVIt ( [ ?1#>, 1^7&; 
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B. Military Architecture 



Of military architecture in Cyprus there has survived from the 
Prankish kingdom a varied heritage, ranging from town defenses to 
hilltop fortresses and isolated watch-towers: much more has. dis- 
appeared^ One type f the baronial csnllfi, which had been a feature of 
the crusader settlements on the mainland^ dots nut recur in Cyprus. 
The castles which the Byiem tines surrendered to Richard passed to 
the crown on the establishment of the kingdom, under which 
castration, like coinage , was a royal prerogative: only the military 
orders were permitted to possess castles of their own. 

In Nicosia t the capital, nothing has survived above ground of the 
Luiignan fortifications, which the Venetians demolished in 1567 to 
build the- present ram parti and bastions on a smaller circuit. The 
walls of the city were evidently derelict at the conquest, but it had 
near its center a Byzantine keep, where the Templars had to defend 
themselves in 1 1 9\ . This was doubtless the castle which Wilhrand of 
Oldenburg saw being rebuilt in 121 1; the teicftvfa&tran t hegun by 
Henry [I and still under construction in 1340,' was perhaps 
connected with it. The site of tills "old castEe >h -on which the church 
of St. Clare, known as Castiglio tissa, was later erected -has not been 
Identified, The Prankish city walls> circular in plan with round 
towers, a ditch, and eight gates, were started under Peter I and 
hurriedly completed on the approach of the Genoese in 1372. Peter [ 
also left incomplete a moated outwork to the south, known as the 
Margarita tower, irj wJiich it waa said he planned to incarcerate his 
enemies. This was demolished, at least partly d with other buildings in 
137rj, when Peter H started work on a new citadel. This seems to 
have taken the form of a curtain wal] encircling an extensive area 
adjoining the south sector of trie city wall and including the royal 
court and the monastery of St. Dominic. It extended from the 
neighborhood of the present Paphos gate, outside which a short 
stretch of wall with a projecting rectangular tower has been found, to 
the- Hagia Paraskcvc gate, which wa 5 incorporated in it. Tn the citadel 

1. Laurent, FGfesrirrstvrvi, p. 101; Maclwwras (*4, Dewkins), i h 4 J qnd 7 1 . 
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James 1 added royal apartments, which were completed in 1 426 by 
Janus, to replace the palace which the Mamies had burnt. 

In Famagusta the Venetians were less drastic and contented 
themselves for the most part with the line of the existing Prankish 
town defenses, strengthening or rebuilding them as the requirements 
of artillery warfare dictated. Consequently much of the fourteenth- 
century citadel and town walls has survived, incorporated in the 
Venetian work. The citadel bestrides the sea wall and runs out to 
form one side of the harbor entrance, at the other side of which, was 
the chain-tower, at the end of the breakwater. 1 If is a compact castle 
of modest size and replaces an earlier tower, 3 possibly the work of 
Guy of Lusignan; like the town wall, it dates from the- reign of 
Henry 11 t when the loss of Acre and the influx of crusader refugees 
called for the strengthening of Famagusta's defenses. The work was 
pressed forward by Amalric during his usurpation, and evidently 
completed before his death in 1 3 3 0 h when the city declared for the 
king and was put in a state of defense, with the gates walled up and 
the drawbridges demolished.* It is unlikely that any important 
alterations were made before the Genoese inverted the city in 1373. 
Ths sea gate to the citadel, through which their troops treacherously 
entered, on the heels of the envoys who were admitted to negotiate, 
has disappeared either in the Venetian remodeling or in the course of 
improvements which the Genoese themselves carried out during their 
92-year occupation of the city. The latter included the tutting of a 
moat, filled by the sea, to isolate the citadel from the rest of the 
town. The town walls which Nicholas of Martoni saw in 1 394-' 'high 
with broad alleys round them, and many and high towers all 
round" 5 -were probably much as they had been built nearly a 
hundred years earlier. Some modernization may have followed the 
first appearance of artillery in Cyprus, in 1404, when Janus besieged 
the Genoese in Famagusta and both sides used cannon furnished by 
Venice. Of such Genoese modernizations little is to be seen-somc 
primitive circular gun-ports inserted in the earlier work may belong 
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to them— and where the medieval work has been spared in the 
Venetum improvements, it dates in most cases from the original 
construction of the early fourteenth century. 

A stretch of the sea wall north of t!je citadel i& in something like- 
its original condition; the octagonal Diamante tower at the angle has 
survived internal alterations. Standing on a conical base, into which 
the octagon interpe-nttrates, two stories survive., the lower built in 
bossed masonry. The Signoria tower next to it is almost intact s with 
its two superimposed vaulted chambers linked by a stair in the 
thickness or the wa|] r A landward extension contains a gateway 
which formerly gave access to the beach. Hie curtain wall between 
these two tower^ patched externally and thickened on the town 
side, is also largely original, while in the sea, some hundred yards 
from shore, is the artificial reef designed to keep enemy vessels at a 
distance. Elsewhere, between the Venetian bastions, can be seen 
stretches of the original curtain, distinguished by their slender 
arrow-slits, notably in the south walE, in parts of which two 
superimposed rows of embrasures ejtist below the Venetian bat- 
tlements. Finally, in the heart of several of the bastions can be seen 
the masonry of the original Frartkish towers around which they were 
formed. 

In the citadel h within the sheath of early Venetian bastions and 
ramparts, much of the Prankish fortress remains, ranged round the 
four sides of a small rectangular courtyard with square towers at the 
corners. That at the southeast angle was pierced by the Venetians to 
serve as the entrance, replacing the earlier landward gateway, traces 
of which can be seen in a section of the original south curtain 
adjoining this tower. The undercroft of the great nail on the north 
side comprising five cross-vaulted bays is the principal surviving 
feature, which, as tlie Jerusalem crosses carved on the bosses 
indicate, part Of the pre-Genoese fortress, [n the Venetian rampart 
raised over this undercroft the plan of the upper chamber, with 
triple-engaged colonettes dividing the bays, has been recovered by 
excavation. Of the east range h which was demolished to extend the 
courtyard when the entrance was moved _ only the main (east) wall 
survives.* 

At Limassol the kingdom inherited a Byzantine castle, which 
Frederick 11 made his headquarters in 122£, unless a Prankish 

6. Ouciift Uiii wall Mi. MnpUpVi eacBVitiorM lire icradKl ta alley closed on tlte cut 
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building had meanwhile replaced it, This early castle, whidi scents to 
have passed to the Templars, only to revert to the crown on their 
suppression, was destroyed when the Genoese sacked the town in 
1373. The new castle, variously attributed by the chroniclers to 
James I and to Janus h was constructed in the shell of a thirteenth- 
century church; despite the destruction Of the upper part by the 
Mamlufcs in 1425, much of it has survived within the plain Turkish 
exterior of the existing building. The western bay of the church wa$ 
turned into a keep of three or more floors, rising above the resl of 
the building, as is proved by a slender arrow-slit surviving in the 
upper part of its east wall. 

The two castles on the sea wall at Paphos were minor works, if we 
may judge by the remains of the landward one incorporated in the 
Turkish fort: a small tower enclosed by a walled yard on three sides, 7 
At Lamaca the earlier structure incorporated in the corresponding 
Turkish building may well be part of the tower and lodging burnt in 
1425. 

All these, including even the Famagusta citadel, are minor works 
beside the Prankish fortress at Kyrenla, which despite Venetian 
additions and modem disfigurements retrains the most imposing 
military monument of the Lusignans* The castle stands on a blunt 
peninsula between two small bays, the westward forming the h&rhor 
proper and the other a larger anchorage originally closed by an 
artificial reef but for a single narrow opening. The reef survives where 
it passes m front of the north wall of the castle to join the east 
breakwater Of the harbor, Of which the trace and the terminal 
chain-tower have been spared in the modern extension of the harbor. 
Of the walled bourg? which Lay to the south and west, three Frankish 
towers survive: that at the southwest angle , circular and constructed 
in massive bossed masonry, to the north of it, a machicolared tower, 
evidently one of a pair flanking a west gate constructed in the late 
fourteenth or fifteenth century; and the third, also circular, at a 
reentrant of the curtain wall which separated the town from the 

1. On (lie Un^ward QsnanIinB-L Ji^nin Fa frtl fit alio It! IE PaptlCE blriwr, ngrtlieHSt gi (he 
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Report aa Uic l«fi-67 and 1910-71 Seasons^ Rupert of the Department of Antiquities. 
Gypms, If 71 (Nrcoji^ l?7l) n pp- U?A*$, indAflwti, "Supjrfedn&ntiEy Ejccmatlona on a 
CltfLc Sa(= at Ptiphai, CypiLii, 1970-71;' flwwfftffrffln Papers, XXV t tl*7i>, 321-144, 
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harbor, A wide ditch isolates the castle On the south and west on 
which latter side it separates the castle from the town. Probably this 
is the Venetian enlargement of a Prankish or earlier ditch t the 
southern arm of which would have been continuous with that which 
ringed the town. 

On the Castle site the Lusignans took over an early Byzantine 
fortress, originally an enclosure about 264 feet square with hollow 
angle-towera Of circular form T to which was added On the south a 
massive outer curtain with solid pentagonal towers. Dating from the 
period of the Arab wars or earlier, a considerable section of the 
rjrc-Fnjnkish castle is still visible at the south end of the present 
courtyard, where the outer Byzantine waJl now serves to retain the 
south and west ramparts on the inner side {fig. 10), An entrance in 
the Outer south curtain is flanked by two couch ant lions an relief and 
surmounted by a third, winch, like the column drums and other 
blocks reused in the extremely irregular masonry, may well he of 
earlier date. At the northwest comer, reaching out toward the 
hatbo^ there seems to have been a salient within which the chapel, 
later known as St. George of the Donjon, was erected, probably in 
the twelfth century. The outer wall enclosing this salient probably 
ran on southward to enclose an outer ward along the west wall, 
corresponding to that on the south. We can hardly doubt that in the 
main it was this Byzantine castle which Wilbrand of Oldenburg saw 
in 1 21 1 and in which the imperial fa-etion were besieged in 1 228 and 
1232, Tlie earliest Prankish repairs and improvements are, however, 
attributable to this period. Such arc the upper story of the original 
inner northwest tower and perhaps the vaulted undercroft to t]ie 
north of the gateway in the west range, built within the line of the 
Byzantine curtain. 

At a later date much more drastic improvements were undertaken 
in ashlar masonry akin to thirteenth-Century work on the Syrian 
mainland. These improvements form a single conception but were 
executed piecemeal, and in part at least must date from the turn of 
the century, when the kingdom's defenses were strengthened upon 
the fall of Acre, At this stage the Byzantine walls on the north and 
east were entirely replaced, the former by a high curtain with two 
fighting galleries below the parapet and the [after by a similar 
curtain, to judge from what remains of its fighting gallery fit the 
courtyard level and the ruins of an intermediate tower which had an 
upper story. The eastern fighting gritty is backed by, but otherwise 
unconnected with, a lofty vaulted range which was divided by 
wooden floors into an upper story of residential chambers And a 
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lower series of rooms at courtyard level. Basement cisterns and some 
traces of an external wooden gallery overlooking the courtyard and 
providing access fo the upper chamhers have also survived. The 
arrangements within the north fighting galleries were evidently 
similar. At the northeast angle the fighting galleries meet in a 
horseshoe tower of two stories, where a development may he noted 
from the simple embrasures of the lower level {shown On the plan, 
fig. I □) to the recessed form of those above. The latter form recurs in 
the singic remaining gallery of the south curtail which was erected 
well outside the line- of the outer Byzantine curtain and the towers 
attached to it. The Venetian tower constructed at the southeast angje 
lias obscured the earlier arrangements at this point, but they 
evidently included access to the sea through a gate in the east 
curtain, the landward approach to the foreshore being blocked by a 
wait running Out to a ter initial tower washed by the sea. Tn the lowest 
level of tiie Venetian southwest bastion the third angle of the 
Prankish fortress can be seen, at the point of junction of the present 
south and west curtains, without any surviving trace of a corner 
tower. The position Of this angle suggests that on the west the 
Prankish curtain coincided with the outer Byzantine wall, and that 
the present west wall, of Venetian date, in turn followed the 
Prankish line. The tatter reappears at the north end wliere it sheathes 
the Byzantine salient towards the harbor; but at no point have its 
fighting galleries survived. 

The Frankish entrance from the town was probably at the point in 
the west wall where the present one was constructed by the 
Venetians. It would have led into an outer court or barbican, with 
the chapel of St, George standing at its northern end. Projecting into 
the barbican from the inner Byzantine west wall, a gatehouse 
encloses the L shaped entrance to the main courtyard, constructed in 
the massive masonry of the later Frankish style. The southern end of 
the barbican i& now filled by the ramp which the Venetians 
constructed to reach their ramparts; originally it extended as a level 
approach to the southwest comer of the castle where a wide 
gateway T still almost intact, led to the spaces between the outer 
Byzantine and the Prankish south curtains, from which the south 
fighting gallery was reached. At the north end the barbican was 
commanded by a strong rectangular tower encasing the original 
northwest angle tower and itself buttressed by later masonry. This 
tower stands forward from the main line of the north curtain; at the 
angle where the latter in bent northward to close with it a postern 
leads to the northern foreshore. Here traces of a small protecting 
barbican are to be seen, and, oil the main curtain, the corbels of a 
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protecting brattice which covered the entrance in its east wall. Jn its 
final Frankish form the castle is thus seen to con form with the 
principle of concentric planning so far as circumstances permitted ; 
the outer ward was ample only on the west, cut up by the Byzantine 
towers on the south, and on the north and east reduced at least hi 
part to the dimensions of fighting galleries isolated from the 
domestic accommodation within them. 

Within these strong defenses, which in 1 374 withstood all efforts 
of the Genoese to penetrate them, was the royal residence 1 used by 
queen Eleanor during the siege and by Jame& T, who as constable 
had defended the castle, after his return from captivity in Genoa. 
Something of these royal apartments remains in the upper part of the 
west range, which to the south of the gatehouse hacks onto the 
orighmt Byzantine curtain and which would have been screened by 
tlie outer west wall. The chapel was in the third story of the 
gatehouse, lit by large windows opening on the barbican t and there 
were other chambers to the south communicating with it, but also 
reached and bypassed by a stone gallery corbeled onto the inner wall. 
Access to the stairs by which the gallery was reached from the yard 
was controlled by a gate leading to an alley between the northern 
section of the west range, constructed within the Byzantine wall, and 
the domestic quarters which occupied the northern part Of the yard 
but of which only the foundations remain. South of the gatehouse in 
the west range survives an undcroraft of three cross-vaulted bays, 
itself raised on basement vaults entered from both the courtyard and 
the barbican. In the floor of these basements are two shafts, opening 
out below the neck into the virgin rock, perhaps the "grotte 
oscurissime et horrende" where the supporters of the usurper 
Amalric were thrown in 1315 to starve to death.* 

The damage sustained in the siege of 1374 was evidently made 
good by local repairs which did not afreet the layout of the castle. 
Nor is there any evidence Of new work* after the castle was 
surrendered to lames II, who in 1460 had attacked this last 
stronghold of Charlotte and Louis with artillery. It remained for the 
Venetians to attend to the modernization of the fortress. 

The treaty assigning Famagusta to the Genoese introduced the 
new feature of a land frontier to defend which James 1 built the 
castle of Sigouri in 139 1, a typical castle of the plain, rectangular 
with square tower? At the angles and a ditch filled seasonally from 

9, F. flnrtroii h Crrrv/riqm deCQe Js Otyprs, efi. R. *: Mas Latrtt (Cofectlon de 
document! Lniditi, Mclau^-a hutcciqiiiH, Si htru h iBMJ.p. 2*5, 
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the Fediat Of its masonry nothing is now visible. James also 
improved the castJe of La Cava, which had been built by Peter JF at 
the Nicosia end of the route to Larnaca H whose importance as a port 
increased witli the loss of Famagusta. Built across the narrowest 
point a long plateau winch was cut by a ditch* its meager ruins 
constructed in very massive bossed masojury are noteworthy for I heir 
conservative character: two missive towers linked by a curtain h 
recalling the early thirteenth-century sea. castle at Sidon. 

If we pass over the isolated watch-towers, of which the best 
preserved, at Kiti, is of Venetian date, there remain oniv" the three 
hUltop castles of the Kyrenia range-St. Hilarion CDieudamourX 
Buffavento, and Kttntara-and wliat little survives of the fortifica- 
tions erected by the military orders, The three castles were first built 
by the Byzantines, probably not before the opposite Cilician coast 
was overrun by the Selchttkids and peril aps as part of the measures 
taken by Alexius! for the greater security of the island after the 
revolt of 1092r Only at St. Hiiarion docs much remain of the original 
work {tig, 1))- Here there have survived from the By tint castle 
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the main entrance, reduced by a later Frankisll arch, and the carved 
corbels of the brattice which overhung it h the greater part of the 
encircling walla at all levels with their semicircular towers and h in the 
middle ward h much of the gatehouse, the church, and chambers 
immediately adjoining it. The earlier Frankish improvements and 
additions, such as the rampart on the summit with its rectangular 
towers characterized by flat terrace roofs on timber, may date from 
tbe Lombard war. when first the imperial faction and then Henry's 
supporters were besieged here. The later and more substantial 
Prankish additions and reconstructions for which a fourteenth- 
century date is indicated, bad either steep-pitched wood-artd-tile 
roofs, as in the case of the hall in tbe middle ward and the royal 
apartments in the upper, or lite the undercroft of the latter building 
and the ''belvedere" were covered with barrel or cross-vaulti. 

At Buffaventci and Kantara the same characteristics arc to he seen 1 
except that the Byzantine work is less in evidence, OF the two, 
Kantatfl better illustrates the work of the Lusignan castle-builders 
{tig, 1 2). It is a walled enclosure- as regular as the site permitted, with 
barreUand cross-vaulted quarters attached to the curtain. On tbe 
more accessible eastern side there is a double line, forming a barbican 
about the entrance. Both lines run out on the flanks to horseshoe 
towers, forming an ensemble as dramatic- as it is effective for defense 
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(p), LXa}. Though the towers recall the semicircular contour fa- 
vored in local Byzantine work, the castle seems to date in the main 
to the fourteenth century, James J is known to have put the finishing 
touches to it as part of the encirclement of the Genoese in 
Famagusra. 

li\ contest to their splendid fortresses in Syria, the military orders 
have left scant remains in Cyprus. Of the Templar eas-tle at Gastria on 
the north side of Famagusta bay only the rock-cut ditch remains, 
which is to be regrett&d > as it was probably the first all-Prankish 
castle to be built on the island, mentioned as early as 121 1. Of the 
tower at Khirokitia, where the marshal of the Temple was impris- 
oned when the order was d is bunded, little remains above ground- The 
Hospitallers liave left, at Kolossi, the keep which was erected as the 
grand commander's headquarters in the mid-fifteenth century. With 
its drywhridge, machicoulis,, and battlements, wliich make no ; 
provision for arliHery , it is a fitting representative of the later Middle , 
Ages, unconnected with tlie defense of the kingdom but built for the 
security of a great landowner in troubled times. The ornamentation 
of the fireplaces is ctosely modeled On the contemporary carving of 
the buildings of the knights in Rhodes. 

To sum up the achievements of the Lusignanfi in this field h it can ■ 
be said first that no general program of fortification was undertaken 
on the establishment of the Franks on Cyprus. They inherited from 
the Byzantines a network of useful if somewhat outmoded fortresses, 
which were only gradually supplemented, improved t or replaced. 
Surviving thirteenth-century works are on a modest scale and owe 
not a little to the local Byzantine tradition. The bjg effort was made 
after the fall of Acre. It extended well into the fourteenth century, 
and it had behind it the experience of the builders of the great castles 
in Syria and the fine masonry tradition of that country. 1 * To it 
belong the walls and citadel of Famagusta, and to it we may attribute 
the main Frankish works of Kyrenia, which might reasonably be 
styled the lust of the great crusader castles. With the prosperous years 
of the mid-fourteenth century came a greater, though mistaken h 
sense of security, reflected in the spacious residential accommoda- 
tion added at St. Hilarion and Kyrenia. The Prankish walls of Nicosia 
were indeed started at this time, but they neglected an elementary 
principle of security in their multiplicity of gates, of which there 
were no fewer than eight. The misfortunes which assailed the 

ID. Ttic insriralitiTi was Jtrt, however h rauJurively Syrian. Pit rtcep-pitclicd tiled rooh 
used at St Hioriun i*TJ«t ttit Untt Influence of Euiopesi prwlke. 
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kingdom with the coining of the Genoese did not at first affect the 
work of its castle-builders, who seem to have dealt promptly and 
effectively with the new problem of a land frontier. The scale and 
workmanship of what remains of Ls Cava a/e most Lmr*ressive 1 and 
we must regret the destruction of the contemporary citadel in 
Nicosia. Nevertheless there are conservative features in these later 
works indicating that the builder followed the tMrteenth-ceniury 
tradition of oulrcmcr rather than contemporary work in Murope. 
From the later disaster of the MamJuk invasion and the burden of the 
Egyptian tribute there could be no real recovery, Thuslhe fifteenth 
century passed without [he erection of any important military 
monument, and it was left to the Venetian? to convert the 
lugh-waJlcd fortresses of Famagusta and Kyreuia so that they could 
mount and sustain artillery bombardments. 
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J_he territories of the Latin empire created after the faJ of 
Constantinople in 1204 were always somewhat ill defined. In Asia 
Minor the Greeks maintained their rallying point at Nicaea, and in 
Europe, little w& secure 9g&jn$t RuEgarifln Inroads north of Adria- 
nuple or west of the Maritsa valley Epiru&was never conquered, and 
the kingdom of Thessalonica was wrested from the Franks by the 
Epirote ruler Theodore- in 1 224; Thessaly remained debatable 
ground; onJy in Phocis, where the marquisate of Bodonitsa guarded 

Mucfi of UiJi Kciion ii based an die naVa *M [fie- tcirpLis of pt\oi&pz$hi made David 
VfVllwf in ttw four ynif before (he second vorld waj, at a tume h raenor* aa ir ii, xlitn mil 
corporate history of (lie cniudei already bdrt£ dtauited. Vmiiamt Icdlcd irt «d 

nliick on □ Ciermnn fortified. poU«l MsnllH, IKfU FKVtEfl., lit AU£Lt!l Hb phOin^rtpJlJ 

□rc dspo4it*d ?t IheCouTtHuld Institute of Art Jn the U&lrejsJdif of Londort. 

ITie irridej by C, Rnlurl, "Ojufllqwjt moim-mcala J'aieliJIactute. goUdojita a* Ctfr*, M 
flenuc * Tflrj chrititn, jet. 4, VIII C1S3T>, 309-3 14> and by R. Tri(n«lT h "Fraiiklah 
AndiiiEctiiTc in Otmce," of th* Royttl fmtitittt of Btititft Areftiiects, &ti. 3 h XXXI 

(191^, 34 J3, "73-53, Hre (hp only ferrerst iurvcya of cocLcsl*sr.Lcal architecture. J. A. 
BuLhun, Ljr Grccr coatiirjuttvif to Mtwee- t-'qjuitf , w/trar « stades hittorlqtiei et\ «■ 
fft»ris, 1 J J J>, rmd rfer ftwiFiflsr rechmhet fiistarlmrts atr la ptiattpeuie famque 
dt M&ie ei tti hauiti baronni^; fnnd6f.% £ ig roifs cfe At QMBirietne cfoitmfe (P-sriv IS45). 
and it. h'. Tdibt, "The; Fruit* in th? PHo]HHines= h " Jour/tat of Hdlentc Studies, IV (JB33-) b 
20T-236 r deal fiiaJiily vrirh tJi* casnm,. uf which Name hn*t Fj=?n fCudicd in m«c df mil by R- 
Tnquaii h ''lacoDiii T. Mediaeval Furtrasats," Aamnt ofih* £riini> Scffoofef AttterK* XII 
{1906}, 219-276. aad "Modlajertl Fortteaet of ha Notifi-Watem FdnpnnnciL.x,- OAf,, xni 
CI 307), 26S'38l;mrJ by A. Bod. 'Tortcrcucs medifivali&ida la G/kaoartCrtfe,'* BuOeJiti de 
xorttipiHidnnce fictlenjqyp. LXI 11337}, 13*-208 t ''Note BddLtlottelle mr ies forUrtsaea 
rtiedirt'j]=s 4n 1ji Grwe cwituLcr ibid., LXII (l91S) r 44l-W2 r utd "Rschftrtbes sur b 
pffUK^ur^ d'Attia-it {12aS-H30).- r in iliufas modymJcy #rto fl *T, if /toym ^PfjHJfTff 
flifc - - - (hiftlfcaiiuiiL 4b h PHcnHr d» ktlrei dr lUniner Eit« rJe Montpdlkr, JV^ 

MontpalliEr, t?52> h PJ>. 7-21. PtofeaiO! B«i h t bOOlt La Mafic franqucj Recherche* 
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CBHrtkrfliique dea binUti fjaacnuGi d'AUieno! e* dc Rom^ fttc. J13; PajJs, li a 
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IhE Snrfcwine for Ihe loan of tTLlt Vtatt in Eypusrripi TM-fDrc :E of peoivd. ^upplem«fitir^g 

&a* H *wprk isW. Hc-Lcod, 'XJaatles of the Morea ia 1461," By±miin{±chc Zrittcfrrifi, LKV 
(1972). .15 HfLetd al3flt[Mia ujtfiiL hDDlc bf J. Th- S[ihinkopoil]0^ Ti WriPi4ni«M J n 
K^rp* mu r*w fAlhaia, nD . 5 h pp. 10-19?. K- Andrewa. Outlet of ihe 
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the Frankish northern frontier, Boeotia, Attica, the Morea. and some 
of the islands was there any lasting Prankish settlement, In Con- 
stantinople, Latin emperors rule J for some si*ty years, but they left 
no buildings behind them in the capita]. The famous fortifications of 
the city received no inJditiein, hardly even upkeep, (HI Michael VUl 
Fataeologus rewon his capital- In the surrounding country little can 
now be traced of the castles they erected or rebuilt. Henry of 
Valenciennes tells us how the emperor, Henry of Flanders, fortified 
Pamphilon near Adrianoole in 1208, impressing workers and masons 
wherever they could be found and ordering all his men to lend a liaud 
in the work. 1 Such rough and ready methods suited the urgency of 
his campaigns; they did riot leave lasting results. 

Afera tUtdflflJttofl MancjrBpljEL, 4i PrirwclDn, is b wiliubl* contrllxition m ft. 

sutyocl, and ex V. MiUcr-Vknwr, Cotter of the OUffltferr, tl. J. M. Bromnjollii (London, 
IM«X IV. SUS. 
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stiirwlr*oini by A- Rubin i linen, "Els Cutells caUJujas de h Grain qanKncniai." Anturl da 
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Frederic III de Scllis {1370-1377)," ihtd.. V-l ( 1 9 J 3-1 91 4), 393-4H5; and "Li Ciredi 
chUImib. tfes <k la mart da FifrdjorLc III flnn I* iiivBno na™r.esi (1377-t3 &Sd..seccto 
ft Fjrtf™? flnpfejJcjiroi, VI (I9li-152Q), 127-199, Sec tiro K, M, Satinn, Orjafatt jQvjwtJtai- 
rtofi ofAihtns, Oov. *L., Loflndn. UTS). Far ahkmL ^u=fl»ru ™ J. London, 

I 'Empirt ^rini de Cootiant&toptt et in princfanti* de More* ( Bib] »Lh aqua bbl orique; ?«is, 
1*1?), md mi important «vkw of iE by A. Bon in Journal <tts sarmit, 195 1, p. 5J. For 
tondJIiotii preeadins flue crutadinj penjirf he A. Boa. £j fVfc/ww^ *j™r^m Ads^u 
i3£W (BlbHotfiiqne byHJrtuie, Eludes. ] ;Fuis, 195 J), and It, M. Settop, "Th* Aidiaaolflfiy 
of M«Hevh1 Afbenf in Ettoys in Medieval lift and Jhaufrt Patterned tit Honor of Auttfa 
ftcreraon Evans (New York, pp- 127-7.58, jnd, rm flw bt«r period, idem* ^atjlmi 

Sotteiy in Greece In the Fourteenth Century," in hsuys in Memory of Basil Letm/dat 
(ThessaJuiilea., 19T5), pp, 241-184. 
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jUtMlkwll period -u& V. W, Cor-oneDi, Mfmarfc haorkt&afithe dtllf repti deHe Morvz, e 
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lMDi O. Dswpej, Mmkevrig*. Beschtyvinf \um Mores, ewn/rt F^ojroanmt: est de eRamfon 
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(Ams1ei*m, ]683); F. C- El- L- Pouojiwvflle, Voyage de ii Gritt {2ni ed., 6 vdJv, 
Paris, 142fl; WSHiam Coll, JW™ri« a/ 1 d Journey in the Now <HmJ™, U23) utd 
IitocMty of iht Mora, bring a Description f?f ifte Rwfter of that rmiasuta {London. 18 1 7>; 
£durttfd Dodwdl. A Ctaaiaf And Jopoimpfjlcrt Tovr thrtm^ Greece during tht Yew* 
IBQ}. 1S6S, and ll-r&t-, Landon, I El 9); V. M. Lcatc. Travel* in More* {J vdIv, 
London, 1830), T>BP*ff m ^JAcht tSwMtf {4 vola., Laralcm, 1833)^ and JVopttnneiiata 
{London, 1W«); wi F r On[™t, PelepohMesot: Ene htiiori^geatrafiitStefte SeschreHmng 
der Hd&tnKi {2 voli. Cvthj, 1 55 1-1 SSi). Sm alio Jmaca M. Pa ton, Chapter* on Mediaeval 
and Rerudaamce Vtiiian If Grtsk /*N?J, ed. L. A-T- (Reamed a ion MollOJrtpril, 9\ 
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The Latins destroyed rather than created. Their sack of Constanti- 
nople stands out as one of the great moments of devastation, when 
the human inheritance was permanently impoverished. The great 
bronze Juno of the forum was pulled dawn and melted; the statue of 
Paris, the carved obelisk with its scenes of country life, the bronze 
Hercules of Lysimachus, the statue of Helen "whose grace posterity 
wilf never know"— all were overthrown, Nicetas in his No/rath gives 
US the mournful catalogue, this final record of a splendor of 
achievement which we can only fragmentajrlly imagine. 2 Much of the 
destruction was wanton and barharic; relics were more prized than 
Greek painting* or carvings, though the Venetians had more 
discrimination in their pillage than the western feudatories, removing 
even large-scale works such as the bronze horses that now bestride 
the porch of St. Mark's. Faced with the wonders of this greatest of 
capitals, the crusaders defaced or stole. 

There are, however some traces that show western artists at work 
in the ravaged city. Fragments of leaded glass windows suggest that 
western workers may have been brought in to aid in adapting 
churches to the Latin rite, and, in a blocked-up chapel, fragments of 
frescoes dealing with the fife of St. Francis have emerged from long 
obscurity £pL XLVHft. They must be mid-thirteenth-century work, 
the earliest (rescged series of the legend known. The listening birda 
are still visible* and the head of a man from whom the devil Is driven 
forth; the other scenes are not Identifiable, but probably followed the 
sequence used in the Bcrlirtgftiero painting at Pescia (1235) and the 
similar portrait with miracles in Santa Croce in Florence, Hie head of 
a friar is painted with some feeling, and is strongly reminiscent of 
the Arsenal Bible and works associated with the Acre school.' 

Compared with the transitory existence of the Latin empire or the 

Om/titK A Ccmstfmihnpli, jiw Iff Cwtffa&urfiflJl tfr Hmri rf* F**m*™»raei 0«i Parii, 
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evflii rnort fleeting phase of the kingdom of" Thessalonica, the 
Frankish settlement of Greece seems solid and durable; but even here 
little of note has been left in architectural monuments. The Gothic 
cathedrals of Cyprus might well be standing in northern France, and 
would seem there of equal quality with their un transplanted fellows; 
the carvings of Syria, the Nazareth capitals, the rich foliage of the 
Temple masons' yard h are- among the triumphs .of Romanesque art. 
But in Greece, so rich in artistic memories, not ill provided with 
building stone, the Fraiiks contented them selves- with rude, unambi- 
tious construction. On the north slopes of the. Acropolis the ruined 
apse of the Hypapanti church that Enlart drew and attributed to the 
thirteenth century has been pulled down to mate way for 
excavations, and proved En the dismantling to be later, partially 
eighteenth-century work. The Villehardouin and De la Roche arms 
still surmount the doorway of the Little Metropolitan, but the 
building itself is a Byzantine church. Outside Athens h at Daphne, 
where the Cistercians had been installed by Othon de la Roche in 
121], the western porch has a curious outer row of pointed arches 
and the rebuilt cloister follows the outline of pointed arches 
formerly visible on the enclosing, wall.* 

In the sloping fields, near Bitribardi, above the Aipheus river t the 
church of Our Lady of Isova was built in the first half of the 
thirteenth century and destroyed by fire in 1 262, Its ruins show It to 
have been an aislcless hall church, 135 feet long and 50 fect broad un 
its outside measurements, ending in a polygonal apse. It is carefully 
built of well-cut stones mixed with tiles, and the west end* with three 
windows, still rises to a liigh pitched gable (pi. Utile), A displaced 
piece of vaulting rib suggests that the roof of the choir may have 
been vaulted. AH the details, simple but competently handled, seem 
to be the work of western masons. The church was never rebuilt after 
the fire. Instead a naw and smaller church, St, Nicholas, was built 
beside it, divided into a nave and aisles and ending in three 
semicircular apses. There is no trace of an iCOnG£Eflsls and it must 
have been built for the Catholic rite, presumably in the fourteenth 
century and most likely by local workmen. 3 

The Cistercian convent of Zaraca {KicmJa) near Stymphaha has 
some blocks of walls still standing, a jurnble of fallen masonry, 

4. G. Millet* Dirptini (Piuii, I3I0J, pp. 2341, and Monaitin? dt Daphnl- Kitted, 
erchiteclurct. ifcfttaftWW (Mwmmentnic L'ort byianldn, I ; Parity IS?*); H. D-KyrintOpOJlou 
md A. Fctrannljsi. The Dephni Monastery (Society for Pal opo him sun St«dies h I; & 
19S6} I* 66 tmalldril jarait juMefcro*. but difficult to firtd. 

5, N. Hn(ptsiifi(hjtfi! r ,L 1* ModHsterc fiann de Nol^-Dam* dTsovi (GoctynK)," gutltiln 
cfe tnrmpaMtorf* heH6Hkpie r UtXX (l9S6i, 7*^4, 632. 
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foundations traceable on the surface h and a square intrant* tower of 
its outer circuit. The church had a nave and two aisles leading Co a 
choir with a chapel on either side and a rectangular eastern end. The 
total length was 124- feet, the width at the western end 50 fort. 
There is sufficient evidence to snow that it was vaulted throughout 
and that the moldings were carefully worked, though the actual 
masonry is unevenly composed of reused antique .stones, including 
columns, mixed with later blocks- The church of Hagia Sophia at 
Andravida still retains its choir, much damaged by Turkish use, and 
some foundations of the western porch and nave. The total length 
was approximately 179 feet, the width 62 feet. As at Zaraea it had a 
rectangular east end, a choir with two side- chapels, a nave, and assies, 
but what evidence there is suggests that the nave was unvaulred, 
whereas Che choir still retains its vaults and on the main arch some 
simple carved leaf capitals arid a human head on one of the imposts. 
The external angles of the eastern end are strengthened by sloping 
buttresses, such as were common in Cistercian architecture in the 
west at tli is period. There seems no reason to doubt that the present 
remains are those of the church built by the Dominicans shortly after 
1245. 

At Glare ntsa was another large church, the ruins of which were 
destroyed during the German occupation of 1941 to J 944. It was a 
rectangular hail, without aisles and with a square, projecting choir 
without chapels. Roughly built, it had no distinguishing stylistic 
features, but its scale and plan are those of a Frankish church h and it 
may be trie church of St. Francis to which the chroniclers refer. To 
the east of Clarentsa, in a sheltered valley, the monastery church of 
fifachemae is clearly mainly Byzantine work of the late twelfth 
century, but with western elements that indicate some Frankish 
share jn its completion. At Gaatouni there is an arched doorway^ now 
blocked up, with leaf capitals. Karytaina has a tower with dog-tooth 
moldings, but It is a hybrid building, probably of the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century. In Laconia the fortress village of Geraki 
has four churches, all of which bear traces of western influence; and 
nearby in Mislra the buildings of the Byzantine revival of the late 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries have Gothic details, 
and the bell tower of the church of the Pantanassa, completed as late 
as 1423. stll I recalls the belfries of Champagne, 6 At Negroponte 

6. L. Mucac, "Mulia," Gmtti <ta bmtx+rtf, m . 3, XVII (1W>. 13S0«:C HSUbi, 

MoimmmiS byimt'tra de tiv>U«: MmiiWUX IW I 'tludc dc ( 'sirehitKlvrc el dt la ptlHTUtt 

&t ffP6M tux X!V C it XV* siivlfi (Monuments, de- rwt Iwjntin, w>- 2; Pnrij, I9LD), A. 
Struct, Atisu* (Vienna, 19 ID}: ma Uie iriKles By A, K_ OfImhIim In 'Apytbsv t&v 
ffvt^urvHUriHmfitifv rtc L e«ii(ic, in (lW7) r Ml4. 
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(Chalcis), on the island of Fuboca, the Pranks turned (lit Byzantine 
church of Hagfa Pa/ ask eve into a Gothic cathedral with a squiire apse 
flanked by side chapels, of which the southern one has two bays of 
ribbed vaulting supported on consoles when? vine leaves art carved 
with considerable naturalism, the stilled work of some, western 
sculptor Of the thirteenth century {pi- LXIlIb). 

Tie military architecture of the Frankish conquest survives in 
greater abundance than the etcleaiasticaL The main routes were 
watched by castles built on hilltops, where in most cases previous 
fortifications could be reused and where the nature of the site 
provided a strong defensive position r As elsewhere the castle had a 
dual purpose; it was both the center of a fief and a unit in a strategic 
scheme, [n the former capacity, it W4is required to be eentmlteed with 
reference to a particular area and to provide in its base court a place 
of refuge for the local inhabitants; in the second it had wider 
responsibilities to watch frontiers and control communications. To 
further the latter aim, towers were built along the main routes h such 
as that at Moulki, where the road from Thebes to Livadia enters the 
plain of Copais. 

The tide in the affairs of the Frankish principalities moved with 
great rapidity. Frontiers changed; cables passed from Franks to 
Greeks Or Catalans or Venetians. At one moment a key position, at 
another isolated and forgotten, these fortresses had widely \aryEng 
fates. Some h firm on their Hellenic foundations, liave continued to 
play a part in histOTy , centers for Turkish garrisons, or strongholds of 
national resistance in the wans of independence. Others have 
crumbled, merging with the hillside, till even their exact site is lost. 
All arc singularly undocumented, and. with battlements dismantled 
for artillery or fallen from disuse, with little care for ornament or 
fashion hi their building, they are hard to date. The masonry is 
undistinguished and the stones, either small trimmed blocks or 
undressed, provide no clues, A common formula is a foundation of 
well-cut antique blocks on which the walls are continued in 
uncoursed rubble with brick tiles scattered throughout and the angles 
reinforced by larger cut stones. The later Byzantine Greeks, the 
Franks, and the Turks in this respect built alike. Only in some of the 
fifteenth-century Venetian buildings was well-cut ashlar at all 
generally used. 

One of the earliest blows to Prankish security was die destruction 
of the Latin kingdom of Tnessalonica in 1 224. Theodore of Epirus 
led forays into Bocotia. Honorius III ordered Salona and Bodonitsa, 
now holding the frontier, to be put into the best possible repair. 
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BodGnitga was the medieval guardian of Thermopylae, but now the 
security of the hills was preferred to the coastal plain and the castle 
is built on a spur of Ml Cailidromon, guarding the ancient track 
leading in land from tlie coast. With a wide view over the Gulf of 
Lamia and beyond to the bills of Euboea, it has been given by nature 
and history as romantic a site aa could be wished for (fig, 13^ pi. 




1 3. Plan of Bodonitsa 



LXib). Granted by Boniface of Montferrat to Guy Pallavicini, the 
fief remained in the hands of that family till in 1335 the Vene- 
tians established a new line, the Zor?.is, who held it tLJ it was 
taken by the Turks in 1410^ The castle has survived its Turkish 
conquest and escaped the common fate of constant rebuilding, and 
even the punitive burning of the village below hi the second world 
war. Based on Hellenic substructures and reusing many ancient 
stones, it is stiJl today an example of Frankish work, of which it 
must always have been one of the most impressive monuments. The 
plan is that of a central keep and two curtains an Outer curtain wall, 
running for the most part half way up the slope of the hjll, hut 
coming close to the main enceinte at the northwest point, where the 
hill falls more abruptly, polygonal in form and enclosing an area 
some 1,000 feet long; and an inner enceinte 460 fect long by 125 
fuel ul the center, in shape an irregular oval with remains of three 

1. William MiHer, iCivrys on At Latin (Meat (CimbiJdue.lMl), pp. 245-260. 
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flat, slightly projecting towers on the south face, where the ground 
slopes away less steeply, litre too are remains of a large barbican or 
outwork. The outer curtain has towers, which arc of f!at > shallow 
projection , unscientific in plan and quite Irregular in scab. The north 
point of the inner enceinte appears to have been strengthened by a 
tower, and at its mid -point a dividing wall cuts the interior space into 
two courts: .on this wall is built the keep f a three-Storied build frig, 
approximately 24- feet square , commanding a gateway between the 
two courts. This gateway is. composed of three great monoliths as 
jambs and lintel, with above a little pattern In Byzantine style of 
bricks edged in diamond shape, probably made by Greek workmen in 
Frankish employment. The keep itself was entered by a doorway 
raised some way above ground leveh Here therefore are all the 
characteristic features of Frankish castle building as practised in 
Greece; the strong natural position, the careless, unscientific plan- 
ning, the reemployment of ancient material, and the dependence On 
local labor. 

The parallel fortress of Bodonitsa, holding the other route into 
Attica and overlooking the Gulf of Corinth, was that of Salona, the 
ancient Amphissa. Here an outer curtain follows the irregular outline 
of the hilltop; on the northwest fact of this curtain a large 
rectangular tower is still standing, the lower part of which appears to 
be good HeUenic masonry. To the northeast the hill slopes abruptly, 
and here was placed the rectangular keep within a second enceinte, 
376 feet long and 172 feet broad. Ancient masonry is freely reused, 
and there is a monolithic doorway, similar to that at Bodonitsa. As it 
stands today, the inner enceinte is a bewildering but impressive 
complex of ruins. On the north curtain a small round tower is 
embedded in the wall, possibly a relic of a Byzantine fortification. At 
some later date a part of the walls was flattened into an artillery 
emplacement. A larger round tower (diameter 28 feet) of small 
masonry clearly dates from a different epoch of building and may be 
Catalan work of the fourteenth century, or even Turkish work. From 
1205 to 1311 it was a possession of the Autnemencourt family, and 
it is to them tliat most of the fortifications, urgently needed after the 
loss of Thessalonica, must be attributed, 

"Le plus be«u et Je plus riche manoir de toute la Roumanie" was 
said by the Moreote chronicler to be the castle of St. Omer at 
Thebes, or Estives as the Franks called it. The castle was built by 
Nicholas II of St Omer with the aid of the fortune of his wife > Marie 
of Antioch, The interior walls of this great building were cohered 
with frescoes of the doings of the crusaders in the Holy Land, and in 
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this wealthy town &omethlrig of true French civilization seems For a 
time to have taken root, But in 1331 the Catalans destroyed the 
castle "for fear that the duke of Athens should by any means take it 
and thereby recover the duchy," Only one tower remains* which by 
its scale (44 by 52 feet, walla nearly 10 feet thick) and by the 
solidity of its masonry and vaulting, though still composed of reused 
and unequal stones, does something to justify the praises of 
Raymond Muntancr (pi LXlIaV In Athens itself a till tower, 85 
feet high, stood on the Acropolis till 1874, but who erected it 
remains unchronicted.' J 

Livadia, already partly built in the thirteenth century achieved its 
greatest importance under the Catalans. It is to them almost certainly 
that is due the general scheme of the fortifications, a triple enceinte, 
the first entry protected by a barbican- The ditch cut in the rock f 
where the spur on which the castle stands joins the main hillside, 
may date from some earlier fortifKalion r Here there was little 
antique material at hand, and the masonry is mainly of small blocks 
mixed with brick. In placing of the towers and general plan, the 
Catalan castle h allowing for tlie difference of site, varies little from 
the scheme Of BodOnitsa, 

The other main Catalan strongholds were Zeitounfcm, Neopatras, 
Siderokastron, and Gardild. Of Zeitounion there are considerable 
remains, and the building is unusually homogeneous in masonry, 
except where some artillery bastions have been made by the Turks. 
There is, however, nothing to date the existing castle at all 
accurately, In type it is a single enceinte, following the hillside, with 
a strong point at its northeastern end. Neopatras is a confusion of 
ruined masonry, Of which a round Turkish tower i? the most 
distinctive feature. Siderokastron has remains of walls on its rocky 
site. Gardiki, the ancient Pelinnaeon. has walls and some towers h 
mostly of classical workmanship. 

Guarding the entry from Attica to the Morea was the great and 
ancient fortress of AcrOoOrinth, The main fortress dates from many 
periods and combines Byzantine work of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries with a Prankish keep and considerable Venetian rebuilding 
from ttte period of their ^occupation in the late seventeenth 

8. Bflfi, ■TiwtEmtsES medicVJEi." BaBdin dc eatreiporularirt hetittttQM* LX.I <L?37), 
IJ 1-163. 

9, J- B*dEilj l-tt CUtomqift da Pnrtkinoir: Guide hixlariquc dc t v Actopai* (PtrLl r L9St), 
p. ISfi; ScHar, Catalan Ikr.it ina Slit n tffAtftittS, p- 24&ybilA 0. DaUX> "L'AthrneE qnttque En 
I8J1: Hiotggrapliii-x d "Allied Notmand, 1 " EuEeiiti da conespondtmce heflenique, LX?(X 
flSSS). 61*624. 
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century. The keep, which forms the southwest redoubt and ts built 
on a point where the natural defenses are at their strongest, follows 
the plan of Bodonitsa, two courts with the tower on the dividing 
wall. About a mile away, on the conical hilt opposite Acrocorinth's 
main western defends, can still be seen the fortress of Mont Kscove, 
row ealle J Fendtskouphi. which was built by Othon de la Roche as a 
base from which to conduct his siege of the citadel in 1205, and 
which is one of the earliest example!! of the medieval keep and outer 
wall that remain in Greece. 10 From Corinth the routes h ranch south 
to Ar^os or east over the rough country between the coast and ML. 
Cyllene and Mf Chelmos into Achaea. On these wild defiles stood 
the castle of Kalavryta, given to Othon of Tournai in 1208. Now 
completely ruined, it can still Jbc seen to have ha d an outer and inner 
enceinte, the former built amongst the rocks of the hillside with a 
keep at the highest point. 

Fatras, the main town of Achaea, was an ancient fortified site and 
has consistently remained a port of some importance, William 
PAleman built a castle here in the early part of the conquest t and the 
fortified enclosure with rectangular projecting towers, dominating 
the plateau above the city, may preserve some of his work T but for 
the greater part the ruins of Patras are Byzantine or Turkish, South 
of Fatras was the castle of Chalandritsa belonging to the Dramelay 
family, but even its sit* is today uncertain. 

It was in the Morea that the great strength of ttie conquest 
centered. The northern comer of Elis, the base of the Vilkhardctuin 
power, was one of the wealthiest and most enduring parts of the 
Prankish occupation, Andravida t with its four churches, was the 
capital; Glarentsa T the port, with a circuit of walls round the town > 
and a castle, now only a confused mass oT rubble; to the south 
Beauvnjr (or Pontjlrokastron, above Katakolon) controlled the other 
arm of the shallow bay h and now also lies in ruins, a mass of 
foundations with the base of a tower still visible. Inland from 
Glarentsa the castle of CJenmo-iM (Kftloumoutsi Or Castel Tortiese) is 
better preserved. Situated on a hill commanding a wide view of both 
sea and land, with a comparatively gentle slope to the west whereas 
the southern and eastern sides are steep and rocky, it consists of a 
hexagonal strong point on the summit with an outer enceinte 

10. R. L^rprnLur art J A. Ban, The Bef-emwi of AcroCariiftk jtW she Lower Toivn; <tn\. 

in, ph. 2 of Cvr/ntii-- Renila afExcav&Ttettt Catiittrtwd by iht- Attiiltan Sch&bi <tf Cksiteii 
Stwiiti atAttteni (Cambridge Mul, 193fi>: Andrei, Catilet of the Him. pp. ] 34-145, 
and foj riitrai. pp. J JG-119- 
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14. Plan of Clermont 

Stretching down the hillside to the north and west (pL LXIaj flg. 
14). The hexagon is a w&lled courtyard with living accommodation 
built on the inner skie^ including chambers vaulted with high-pitched 
ovoid barrel vaults of an unusual type, carefully planned and worked 
but severely plain and uridecorated. Built by Geoffrey I of Vllle- 
hardouin in the years 1 220 to 1 223, it has been JiUle altered by later 
occupiers. The enceinte seems to belong to the same building stage as 
the hexagon, The courtyard enclosed by living quarters Jmd already 
been used In the first design of Krali des Chevaliers; in a polygonal 
form it is found at the castle of Boulogne (1228-1234); and it 
reaches its most splendid manifestation in Frederick iVs Castel del 
Monte, near Andria h begun in 1240. Whether Clermont was influ- 
enced from the cast or from the west cannot be determined, but as 
the greatest castle of the Morea it must have enjoyed some renown 
and made its own contribution to the development of castle design,' 1 

1 1. TTJHIlMliT, " Lftcnpio.; T. McjJijavjJ FortiBJCie*,* , ^janp4ri vf the BritVik SfhfXti el A than, 
XII {19W), 172-274; A. Bcn h "A Pujohm fo tfiitenux p]qn pelyupflal," Revue 
^si,«, 6. XXVUl (IMTJ. 177-17* Andrews, op. tis.. pp. 144-158. 
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Prankish sites are numerous in this neighborhood: Castouri Of 
Gasrogne; Santameri, a corruption of St. Qmer; VTesiri or La Glisiere> 
but it h not till Arcadia, the classical Cyparissia, that there ate any 
considerable medieval remains. Here the eastern point of the castle 
hill is defended by a round lower built of small h rectangular stones, 
with a masonry batter sloping down to a smooth rock face. This 
seems to be Prankish work, following the capture of the castle by 
William of Champ] Ltte In 1 205, and is in marked contrast to (Fie larger 
blocks of the earlier Byzantine square tower at the highest point of 
the hill. Inland in the hills the site of Siderokasrmn ts marked only 
by fragmentary and much overgrown masonry remains, but farther 
south on the route from Arcadia to Kalamata, the castle of 
Androusa, the Druges of the Chronicle of the M&t&i, is well 
preserved. It is a [arge single enceinte, fortified with semicircular, 
polygonal, and rectangular towers, the largest of which, on the east, 
possibly served m a keep. On part of the standing walls, the platform 
wait is carried on an arcading of pointed arches, whose voussoirs are 
decorated with a brick pattern. Though the masonry is of small 
uneven stones, there are signs of unusual skill and workmanship in 
the whole building. The nearby church of St, George, of typical 
Byzantine bonded masonry, embodies a bJocked-up Gothic door, 
whose moldings are of good quality. Little is known of this castle; its 
competence, in this remote southwest comer of the Morea, redeems 
some of the ruder works which elsewhere recall the medieval 
settlement (pi. LXHIc). 

A short distance to the east of Androusa the fallen walla of 
Pidhima 3ook out over the Messenian plain; "Le petet mayne," the 
castle of Messenia, is now an unknown site, Motion and Coron on 
either side of the Messenian peninsula are purely Venetian towns. 
The wild and rocky Maina, the other arm of the bay of Messenia, was 
guarded by Katamata. It was here that William £11} of VjliehardouLn 
was born in 12 IS, and here that he died in 1278; the castle, much of 
which stands, may be Prankish work. When captured in ! 205, the 
citadel was found to have been converted into a monastery t and it 
still includes a small Byzantine Chapel. CJ Its outer court was repaired 
by the Venetians, who occupied Kalamata in the seventeenth 
century, and the third enceinte is clearly their work of that period. 

12. A, Bon, "^discs. byiunlimi} dfc TCalajnala/' Aaen dii V/* Cottpis fotffinwripwf 
d'itvdei fyystutt&res. fait, 27 fltBet-2 aoAi, I94S, El (1951), 35-S0 h and J 1i Piis* 
K*\amtf* pai iea VitHvt cn 1KB," MUtmses d'arcttfoi&gir et dliiitairc offcrii a Cfurles 
ftcard i t'ix&niojr to sen 65 s mnivermrt , I [ = Rerat attktola&qut, ser. i, XXIX-XXX 
f]949)], ?B.]Qi. WllJLiir, sucHi-dcd lui brufliw CtflllrtJ, E ht L246. 
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Farther dawn the coast, where the peninsula begins, the ruin of a 
castle with a square keep on a rocky eminence near Leftro is 
probably ViJiehardouin's t*stU of Beaufort. Toward the tip of the 
peninsula, the walls, of the fortified village of Tigani are stilt partially 
jtandjttg, and a pillar among the fallen masonry has a Latin cross, A 
short distance south is Main a F the possible site of Le Grand Mjtyne, 
but Porto Kiio is another claimant. On the- eastern side of the 
peninsula* the castle of Passava (so-called from the "Passc-avanf 
battlecry of its Iord h John of Neuilly) is now a Turkish, reconstruc- 
tion with a mosque and round towers for gun emplacements. 

Tn 1 249 William H took Monemvasia, the last Greek stTonfihotd in 
the Morea, It was then that be fortified Mistra, where his castle still 
crowns the summit looking down upon this marvelous hillside of 
Byzantine churches i eJcven years later, the defeat of Peiagonia left 
William a prisoner in the hands of Michael Palacologus, and he 
bought his liberty by surrendering Monemvasie, Mistra, and Maina, 
The Frankish settlement here is only a brief passage^ The churches 
and paintings of Mistra belong to Byzantine art T though .stimulated 
by western contacts, and in Moncnrvasia the older ehutches, the 
Christ EUcomenos and Hagra Sophia, with its fine slab of confronting 
peacocks, are also Byzantine, while the fortifications date mainly 
from the Venetian occupation of 1464-1 540, 13 

To the northeast of Sparta. Arachova still has one wall of its keep 
standing^ a conspicuous landmark. In the central Morea the main 
route passed across the bridge over the Alpheus below the mountain 
fortress of Karytaitia, most romantically perched of all the mountain 
fortresses. Much that remains is probably Frankish, though inter- 
spersed with later additions, and no doubt its strong position 
attracted occupants whose doings have not always been clrronicCed, 
To the north Akova, the castle of Matagrifon, much disputed among 
the Prankish feudatories, has three towers standing of its enceinte. 

On the eastern ^oast Argos is &ti|l crowned by a great tastle, which 
at the time of the conquest stood a seven years* siege from ] 205 to 
1212. Partly Byr-antine, partly Prankish, partly Turkish, its four 
round Lowers are almost certainly Frankish and are not bonded to 
the— probably -Byzantine curtain wall. Similar round towers are 
visible in the walls of the castle of the Franks at Nauplia behind the 
great talus With Which the Venetians later strengthened the fortifica- 
tions, but at Nauplia it is Venetian building that predominates, from 
the great round tower of the fifteenth-century bastion to the 

13. M. O- Sctcrirju, hfatra; Uu VStie bysaaiine wrartw (Athene ISJJJ; Hi\w,Etstyt an 
At Lam Ofitm. pp. 23 1- M*. 
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octagonal tower in tlie small island fortress of Bourtsi guarding the 
entrance to the harbor. In the greater towns, where life went on at 
varying pace but with some consistent growth, Frankish buildings, 
rarely of much merits were replaced or refashioned- it is only in the 
more outlying parts that they survive, an undistinguished style hand 
to identify exactly save by the absence of the finer work that both 
Greeks and Venetians brought to their undertakings. 

Venice t the prime mover in the Fourth Crusade, was also its 
eventual heir, and it is Venetian building that has left tlic clearest 
marks on the land of the conquest, and of which we liave the most 
detailed records. For in the period I6#5 to 1715 (he Venetians under 
Francesco Morosini reoecupied many places in the Mores and the 
islands, captured Athens after the fatal bombardment of the 
Parthenon, and in the course of" rebuilding this eastern dominion , the 
pffipticditbre generate dell" armi in Morea, Francesco Grimanh drew 
up a long report, illustrated with forty -one plans, of the state of the 
fortifications under his charge, a document still extant and very 
inform at ive about the works included in it r " Restored in this 
seventeenth-century venture, much of the Venetian building is still 
impressive enough, nowhere more so than in the southwest corner of 
the Moiea where Navarino h Modon T and Coron all have imposing 
stretches Of wall. Old Navarino^ crowning precipitous cliffs, was built 
about I 278 by Nicholas of St. Omer on the site of a classic al fortress, 
and partially on its foundations. Amid later Genoese, Venetian, and 
Turkish rebuilding, there are still some portions that might well be 
Frankish work. New Navarino, round the port, is Turkish wwfc, 
repaired by the Venetians after 1686. Mod on, where the Venetian 
lion was stilt in place on one flf its wills until looted by Italian 
soldiers in 1943, was much rebuilt at the time of the reconquest 
under Moroslnl; Its most attractive feature, the little hexae"nul island 
fort, is Turkish sixteenth-century wort, but even so it presents as 
good a picture as can be obtained today of a Venetian trading port in 
the Levant, little changed in general outline from what it might have 
been in the later Middle Ages. 

In the islands it is again Venice that predominates. In Euboea, the 
fortifications of Negroponte date from the Venetian rebuilding of 
1304. At the southernmost point the ruins of the castle ofCarystus, 
rising above the narrow coastal plain, must, to Judge by its history* 
have some building in it that goes back to the rule of the triarchs and 

14 . 5n Andrew^ C&ttes oj the Morffl, pp. B-1Q. 
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the- disturbed times, of the thirteenth century \. but its well-built 
pentagonal tower with its merkm battlements still standing is clearly 
Venetian, as is also a similar tower at the small port below r The outer 
enceinte, remade for artillery, is now mainly of coarse nibble, and 
much of the walls of the inner- enceinte seems Turkish rebuilding. 
Haliveri has a rectangular enceinte divided by a cross-wall with * keep 
tower built upon it as at Bodonitsa. The masonry is of the roughest 
kind, and this may well be largely Prankish work. At Dystos there is 
a Venetian tower among the classical ruins; at Gymno two churches 
and A tower, probably Venetian, Of Lartnena, whose name figures so 
often in the medieval history of the island, there jremain only a few 
sections of walls, filling fissures in the rock, and the bases of tira 
towers, 

Naxos, the center of the Sanudo duchy H has no medieval buildings 
that can be clearly dated. The Jesuit father, Robert Saul]scr, writing 
at the end of tlie seventeenth century^ 5 states that Mark Sanudo on 
his occupation of the island built "a great square tower with walls of 
extraordinary thickness, with an open space round it, which in its 
turn was enclosed within a watl strengthened by great towers 29 or 
30 feet from one another," He also built the Latin cathedral within 
the Kastro, which still stands but was completely rebuilt in 1915 and 
had already been largely restored in 1865. Today the outer enceinte 
of the cattle can hardly be traced among the houses which have been 
built on and out of it. Of the main central block, however, one floor 
still stand 5, a vaulted room whieh recalls in scale and quality the 
masonry at Thebes. This may well be> though Suulger is a late and 
not always reliable source, part of Sanudo's original building. Of the 
other Naxos castles, Paliri was the original Byzantine stronghold; its 
solid foundations remain, blending mdistinguishably with the rock 
on which they stand, Apanokastro, which Saulger with some 
probability attributes to Mark 11 {l2tfM303), has later i Venetian and 
Turkish rebuilding, and the walls have been flattened out for artillery 
bastions. The neighboring island of Faros has a medieval tower whieh 
is made largely of cross-sections of columns and is one of the most 
extreme examples of the reuse of classical materials. 

A similar account can be given of most of the islands; castle ruins 
crown the hills: Sant' Angclo in Corfu; the square tower in its small 
rectangular enceinte of Katokaytro on Andros; a few churches,. ^\\] 
distinguished by some Gothic arches and marked with Latin Crosses; 

15. Printed In J. K, FocbcrJtighatt, Moray Smonto. Caoquetar of she Aychipdata 
(Outdid. 19 IS), fp. 1 J 1-12 2. 
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some late medieval or early Renaissance houses, Italian in their basic 
Style, but borrowing eastern decorative motives or making use of the 
local colors of the stones, us in the patterned facades of red and 
yellow Thymiana sandstone of the Genoese houses in Chios, that 
preserve the memory T despite massacre find earthquake* of one of the 
most prosperous And cultured of the Latin settlements. 15 

Of all the conquests of the Fourth Crusade, Crete was held the 
longest, Candia, after a siege of twenty years, fell to the Turks in 
1669, For most Of five hundred years Venice controlled the island, 
tliough not without great difficulty, for the islander & were vigorous 
and restless; religious and racial feeling nn high, and first the 
Genoese and then the Turks weft always ready to encourage internal 
revolt. Culturally the island was a province of Venice. 1T Here, as SO 
often in dealing with this wide-flung settlement, the influences have 
little connection with the original crusading impulse, The great 
trading repubtic became the last defender of Christendom in the 
eastern Mediterranean, hut the defense of its interest^ splendidly 
heroic as it was in such closing scenes as those at Famagusta and 
Candia, had none of the aggressive fervor which characterized the 
genuine crusading settlers. As the Gothic style gives place to the 
Renaissance, we enter a period where crusading terminology t 
whatever the continuity of events, becomes, rather anachronistic. 

Of sculpture that can be assigned with any certainty to the Latins, 
little now remains, either in Greece or in the islands. In the Genoese 
settlement of Chios a series of reliefs of St. George (made In the 
fifteenth century for the decoration of door lintels) are based On a 
design familiar in Genoa from several still existing evamples. The 
same process was almost certainly at work in the towns and islands 
under Venice. The decoration &t<H to be found on Cretan arches and 
windows has many Italian motifs, with here and there suggestions; of 
Arab influence. For the resl, the Byzantine tradition in Venice was 
already strong, and her citizens found much that was familiar in the 
provincial Byzantine styles of her colonies. Last of their sutvMng 

16. Jr A, DllCflOfl, ' L F-mV-SiQCi¥ Kirt^riqnES <Unj Los tlbH dft TJl»3 Vt d'AjldlKX!,.'' RtVltf 

nart3>endtafc, flMf), 5*7: >=■ V. H*sludk, "The Latin Mufiuniraiti of O idf," JmuoJ 
cf th* Britiih ftfi«if ai 4 tfrenj, XVI (]SUD), lfiB-177; G. GouLt, "Zea {KwsJ Annvnrio 
dnHti R. Seuofo trchecbupa df A ten* t delte mtotioni ilali&K in Qritnte, IV-V (192]-[*2J, 
pubi. 19J4) h 177-221; A, Taiwulf, a^tKi^aa {J ™it h AUim^ lW7-19Sfl0m*i HasfucV, 
-MnnumBiiU «f the GtftetusL," Annual of the British School vt Atom?, XV (UM>, 
3*6-369. 

IT. G. Gee oil, Momim&iti rmrti n*JT bb* <rf Otto: Rkerekt e desertilatie (2 vols.. 
Veaiee h J?D3-t90S>. 
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works of carving in Crete is probably the Morosini fountain [n the 
square at Candia, and here the full Italian Renaissance with Its 
wreaths and sea goddesses triumphs completely, 

Gothic sculpture has left even fewer traces, On the mainland of 
Greece there- are a few moldings on windows and ribs and some 
foliage- eftpitak that recall the art of France. "ITie tomb stab of 
princess ** Agnes'* (Anns Ducaena, widow c-f William of Villehardouin 
and Nicholas of St, Omer; d, 1286) at Andmvida has a French 
inscription, but the ornament is almost purely Byzantine, There is 
little to indicate that the great craftsmen who found employment in 
Syria came iti the courts of the Moreaor Athens. There is, however, 
at Gcraki in Laconia a group of churches with carved ornamentation 
of some interest, around which has centered a minor art historical 
controversy. The doorway of the church of Zoodochos Pege has a 
pointed archway decorated with checker and triangular pattern (pi. 
LXTIIa}; the one remaining door jamb is carved with rosettes and has 
a stiff acanthus-leaf capita]; in the wall beside it Is a slab with a 
Maltese cross and two slabs of interlace pattern; above trie doorway 
is a painted Madonna in a niche, the frame of which has rOsette 
decoration and ends in two crude animal heads. Similar heads and a 
somewhat ruder version of the same pattern can be seen in another 
church at llagja Paraske-ve, 

Far finer but still similar in style is the shrine ir the baronial 
church of St. George. Here the interlace is openwork tracery of great 
delicacy, with rectangular grills cut above the arch* and a coar of 
arms in the center panel and ai the top angle of the arch which, 
though not certainly identifiable, may be that of the Nivelet 
family > 1! and is certainly western. Above the pointed arch of the 
main doorway is a shield "chequy of nine," and this coat is repeated 
on the shield of St. George in a painting on the iconostasis, The 
shrine niche is supported by two pairs of linked columns, that 
custom so popular in Syria, but here in its simplest and more 
Byzantine form of a single loop; on either side of the niche ani other T 
probably fictitious, coats, a crescent between siv stars and a 
tleut-de-Iys between four rosettes. Wace h who first published the 
shrine in detail, f Naught it to be Saracenic Traquair and Van de Put 
favored south Italian influence. 1 * The castle of Geraki t a section of 

IE. ir the NbeJcLi can be hctd to- be the Wm e: flock #5 the de NcriLej or de Nivilln Family 
bi Cypres and Syria. 

1 9. A. J. B. Waoe, J Uconlai V. Franliii Sculptures at Parari and Getaki." Annus! Of Ore 
Sflilsk Sehooi at AihMi, XI fJSOi J h 1 3M43 iTraujUau-, "Laconip; |. WodiiETBl FortHtseir" 
ibid.. JOT flWG}, 2d3-MJ; A. Tan da Put, "Mote on the Arm dmi] Indian ia in tim Church of 
St. G«rse r (iftiaki,* ibid-, Kill (lflTF), 2fl]-35J, 
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whose walls is remarkably complete , appears to be Frankish in design 
and construction, it was built by John oTNivelet after 1250 and was 
ceded to Michael V III Palaeologus some time between 1261 and 
1275, The presumption is that all this work dates from the 
mid-thirteenth century and. judging by the arms, is Frankish in origin, 
though there is a very similar shrine now in the museum at Mistra, In 
the metropolitan church of the same town a knotted column an J 
two niches with pierced interlacing arches are probably Byzantine ; 
the arches are round, not pointed like those at Geiaki. 20 It is in fact 
an eastern Mediterranean style, known also in Jerusalem, and one 
that in Spain and south Ttaly touched the art of the west, Her* 
unexpectedly it is found in Greece on this forgotten Franco- 
Byzantine frontier. Later in Rhodes the same pierced interlaces and 
rosette patterns become a strikingly beautiful decoration to some 
medieval house facades at Lindos- 

Of medieval painting in Greece a simiEar but more puzzling story 
can be toJd, Wc It now that the castle of "JTiebes, like the Painted 
Cliamber at Westminster, was frescoed with scenes of crusading 
exploits in the Holy Land. But we know nothing of their style , 
whether they were a Gothic romance or a Byzantine battle scene. In 
1395 in the archicpiscopal pa [ace of Patras Nicholas of Martoni saw 
paintings of the siege of Troy, and th"8fc may well have resembled 
the illustrations to manuscripts of the Histoire universetie.™ In 
miniature painting the evidence is fragmentary. At some point in the 
first half of the thirteenth century the painter of the apostle portraits 
in the Greek gospel book that is now in the national library at 
Athens (Cod. 1 IS) inscribed the tests on their scrolls in Latin, This 
accomplished artist certainly belonged to a Byzantine center of some 
importance; he was illustrating a Greek book, but the Latin wording 
suggests a Prankish patron somewhere and Frankish connections, 
Latin texts also occut in the evangelical portrait of St. John in the 
Iviron Gospels (Mt r Alhos, lviron, cod. 5), a very splendid book* 
stylistically close to the Athens Gospels; but here the Latin words are 
inscribed over the Greek test, and occur only on one portrait, 
suggesting adaptation rather than commission. There exists, however, 
in Paris (Bibl- nat, h Cod- sr. 54), a gospel book with both Greek and 
Latin text that is clearly h in the evangelist portraits and in the cycle 



20- Wilfet, Monuments bysonimi Mliit* r pis. XLV and IX 

11. Nicholas of Mnitflfii, "Rdiciun du pilcrlnafle it Wicnlw de MartanJ, rttcatrt iuUcn 
f]3W-13M}." «L L LeQrjnd, in RQL-, ill (I8»S). 66 J. 
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of narrative scenes, based on the IviiOrt Gospels." The Marm&crtt du 
roi t a thirteenth-century collection of ballads and their musical 
settings, contains a poem by "the prince of Morea" (William II of 
Villehardouin), and the page h now mutilated, was formerly headed, 
to judge from other instances in the hook h hy an equestrian portrait 
of him. There is however nothing to suggest that this was a locally 
produced work, and its Gothic style has no eastern elements in it. 13 
Of the magJuTieent jevl\n( of wall painting at Migtra In the 
fourteenth century, Frankish Greece has no certain echoes. At 
Ceraki in the church of the Zoodochos Fege there is a fresco of 
Christ standing beside the cross. The fine folds of the garment, 
almost like those of Brjrgundian sculpture, and the pronounced 
elongation of the figure Are not related to the great school of Mistra. 
It is- tempting to think that here in a town where Latin influences can 
be traced the paintings too owed something to Latin example or even 
practice. They remain the neare&t point of contact between the 
Gothic spirit and that rich flowering of thought and literature and 
painting which so strangely adorned the despotate of Mistra. The 
renown of Crete was of a somewhat later date. It was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries that tht island gave its name to a phase of 
Byzantine painting. 

On the northern frontier of the mainland Latin states, hemming 
them in and gradually encroaching upon tht-rtl, were the Byzantine 
powers, often enough opposed to one another* of the despotate of 
Eplrns and the revived empire of the Palacologi, The coast towns of 
tht former bear traces of Venetian occupation, based on the original 
partition of 1204, though, inland, Venice never secured more than a 
nominal suzerainty. 14 The round tower of Durazzo is probably 
Venetian fourteenth-century work; a Venetian church still stands at 

13. WedlzmHTHI h "CpTiiCnntirmpcOLtBD Btujfc IDUfflllUlJoJl 111 ttw Period af Lho Latlri 
CornveH," Gazette dei bsurX-ettl, XI, S h XXV 1M-J14- 

H- S« Jcbq uid L. Bttk, It MnwtXTit ifu not. fandf jfrwtcaik n 9 344 dt li BlbMQttKQUS 
natianale {Cvrpvx C*Jrtlknfi[UITl medij i=vi, nsr. 1: Let ctiiiUOIHlJefa itE troubadours e| lisi 
U&ivitae, no. 2; 7 Kjlt-, PriiLiddptiia anil LOrtdoJI, 1936]. I, foJ. 4*-4 T ; II, p. 17. aid 
Logroll, L'Erw&a totin t p- 195- ThertejilaU one other marnj script painted 'by a Fceoda 
art lit but undnr jtrans Byiauittoe Influence-, It h * LfltLn pplter fm^rqffit aow In the Yartcin 
Library, MS- JtoMlma. The sdc hhtoriitcd minimum terarti to be related to the 
RiuCardiaria ptaltcr,, but til* rjcilfty oF Hie miiA id tnfi Srysuittne idiWTl .lusaesLs an 
aKtiltwrJon to ConstflrttLTit)|ile faring Lhs Litkn empire. S« H, Buditlwl , Miniature Af hrfitE 
(n fft* Latin Kingdom afl&usalcm (Oxford, LMlj, i*>. 94-95, [J- r.| 

34, Little- In* written <wi rJtD JLomunents oF thds arc n- P^r Aita see the articles by 
A, K. Orimltfoa. In Amew r<2v frtavru&v p^pEtW Tflt ' E**A3 [K. U ( I 936}. BB-202 t fltliJ 
D. H. Pficril, The Drtfltmic of EpHvs (Otfmd, I9i7\ pp. 196-315. Thwre are seme fcrief 
aocoiwrtt »Tii prLotDecapfji in J. A. T. Defimuf, Souwntrs di ia Jfarre^J (hwn'e CFarii, 190 1). 
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Scutari, held by Venice from 1396 to 1474, and the fortress there is 
Venetian in plan. At Herat the impressive castle on the hiJltop has on 
the gateway the monogram of Mi chad I Ducas (Angelus) 
"Comnenus 1 * ( 1 204-1 2 J 5), the first ruler, but the walls show varying 
styles of masonry from the large well-cut blocks of the lower courses 
to the small rubble of the top; an irregular enceinte with alternate 
square and semicircular projecting towers crowns the top of the hill, 
with a large polygonal keep at the highest and strongest point, where 
the mountain side breaks away precipitously; a casemate ending in a 
bastion stretched down the hillside with walls built in places across 
steep rock cliffs. It suggests the design of Byzantine fortifications, 
such as those of Antiooh, and. was probably chosen by the despots 
because of preexisting remains, but much of its history, even of its 
various occupations, remains uncertain- At Lesh (Alessio) the castle 
is inferior and later work: it was the center in the fifteenth century 
of Scanderbeg's rally against the Turks, and was destroyed by them 
on their capture of it; the present ruins may date from that period. 
The same is probably true of Kroia and Petrel*; the fortress of 
Elbasan is Turkish work. Canina above Avlonft {Valona) has a 
polygonal tower, similar to that at Berat. 

Arta was the capital of the despotate. Here there is not only 
fortification t mainly Venetian and Turkish in its present state, hut 
also a group of churches which in their architecture and ornament 
recall a culture, limited and provincial, hut not without genuine 
individuality in its fusion of Byzantine and Italian elements. In the 
narthex Of the Chapel of St. Theodora (d. about 1270) there is a 
tomb h remade but embodying a slab on which are represented two 
half-length angels, with between them, under an arch supported on 
knotted columns, the sainted queen, a large figur£ protecting the 
smaller effigy of her husband, Michael It, or perhaps of her son 
Nicephorus, With its curious flat and linear relief this curving is 
probably a copy of an earlier thirteenth-century relief, but even at 
second hand it brings a close contact with the arts of the despotate. 

Passing eastward, central Thessaly was controlled by Trikkala, 
with a strong keep on the highest point of the hill and a base court, 
divided by a fortified wall, sloping down from it. Much of the castle 
fit! U stands, curiously dominated by a nineteenth-century clock tower 
with elaborate crenelations, but the rebuild ings have been too 
frequent and ita history is too obscure to allow of any exact 
chronological analysis. To the north and on the sea controlling the 
coastal mute, the castle of Flatatnon stands on a cliff* its ruins still an 
impressive spectacle. It has little known history. Its outer enceinte h 
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of which the walls stand with thtir battlements, is built of strong 
rabbit with some ancient Hocks in the lower courses. An irregular 
hexagon > it forms a spur at the weakest point of the slope. Within the 
angle of the spur is an inner court some 1 30 feet broad, then a third 
court surrounding a polygonal tower, still complete with its 
battlements, There is a careful strategic planning vf the whole in 
relation to its parts which we look lor in vain in the Prankish castles 
of Greece (pi. LXlIb). Inland the castle of Servja, dominating the 
valley of the Ealiacnion on the ancient frontier of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, had long been a fortified place, but its present walls and 
towers date probably from the thirteenth centmy, when it was held 
for a time by the despot of Epitus. As at Platamon the outer enceinte 
ends in a spur at its weakest point, but here the second enccinle 
crowns the summit at the farthest point from the s^pur and there is 
no keep; only a strong semi-polygonal tower on the walls, which 
seems earlier work. The masonry ii small evenly laid rubble with 
reinforced corners, and the towers, though much damaged, still made 
an imposing circuit. 
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Captured by the Turks in 1522, the island uf Rhodes remained for 
fmir hundred years An Ottoman dependency, a piftOS of little history 
and gradual decay. The walk and palaces of the knights crumbled a 
little, wooden balconies were hung on their walls, the churches were 
concerted Into mosques, but there was no systematic change and the 
splendid masonry, so unlike crusading building in Greece , proved 
enduring, Writing in 1 £44, Eugene Flamlin could describe it as 
"almost intact, seeming to wait the return of its knigEits," (ph 
LXEVa) and de Vogtie^ visiting it shortly afterward , rould call It a 
"unique ensemble h the living aspect of a French town of the fifteenth 
century. h>1 Two great losses have occurred shice then. The church of 
St. John 1 the burial place Of the grand masters, was blown up in 1&56 
by an explosron, the cause of whieh was never clearly ascertained, 
and the port tower built by Philibert of Naillac, grand master from 
1396 to 1421 > was damaged in an earthquake in 1863 and later 
leveled by the Turks; losses all the more regrettable because these 

The essential wdtIc u A. GahriKL. La Ctti tfo Rhodes MCCCXMDXXH: 1. Topoer<vffie t 
aTthitettvr* tpilitam; ]I. AtzhtteCMK dvtfe it religifVSe {Paris. [ M 1- E 913 ). Set also F - rf= 
fclato, R&ode-f vfifrc Kmrfrli (Oxfotd, 1 90S); A- M^uri, Rodi: Golda det menu/ten ti * 
dtl Nmw archtoto^ca di fcaJV (Rhorki. 1919; 2nd «U Rrtu, 1*11); A. Maiimjmd G. 
Jflcupich. "Uontinii^iti JL arte LaYaUoicscH," Odnr RfrodftL. I I27-I8J . G. GeroJ* L "I 

hfofiuniCTii mGdioevall dcllc IrerJici SpwiJi," Annuaria delta ft. Scuela efcheoiopca di 
Atm,. . . I fl&H>. 169-3 J6. and II H9H\ MDLiand K. Walton. Rftectes {OAten™ *j 
riaitiiul rcantala d'Adienw: Allans, s™ ri» BrlUsJi CtrnirnicCw on *± PmrrMUori 

and Jbirjcurjan. of Work* of Art, A^hi™^ and. OHier Material in EiTicmr H"d* r 
jlrJ ltd Ctfet& r (tie Gwfc fdands and ihe Dtidt£t}\£!*; Lames find Sarrivaii in jfl* fr'fff 

(London, J 946), rp. as wdl as HiUlfer-lVleuct . Cusitetefttw Cfumden. pp. *J-M. 

t . E_ FlBOfJLn . £ 'Onwif : pa rLi ] I -30. Arjotfe* (Paris. I S3 3" 1 355); C J- M- de Vo^iie in 
die Hit™tLW(L.OTl to J. DEUrville Lb. Roubi. £« ffotpiwliien a Rhodes /usqufl to hot * 
fftflrfiwT 4fc jVitfiac {1310-1421} {Paris, 1913), p. t. Tlie fo.rtt»[ " isne of the many 
*«riptiars and tultaLCiMll of pL*tfl3 O* Rhode? in Jic iriuM&SiitlL tcntucy, which are of 
puuVMlJar ralUG OH>lng to jhf diMStratiS eupJuSiCui Of l£36 *lld the drJWlK rMtDcalianS Itf 
Eh* lUlims III (he period JPlfl-1939; cl". B. RjuHi*re,£VjflVpffewi iiermoreifinenrd* Rhodes 
{2 VD]a. r tent and ntlw, nmneLs. LiJa-lB3ft). See hUo Albert Borfc, M Jfltaf itfrorf4rJ h w 
«SS.^ntr Atuctnutitnif and Hath J*fl mrhwdtmin Quellcn srvKraphiHA. #n?iittpfngiBJr. 
jKaltifyjck keSCkfitbtil rjflisf dlf'<A (J^p'noiinatJInraf^en urtfl" ffolischpitff mwft eigctitri 
J^atuntudien and Zrfdlttrtn£*ft tffattrirt (Snjn=*icfc . 1 66lJ, artd Bclfibrc. /?ftdd« o/ *he 
jtnigi'jj'j. 
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buildings represented Rhodes of the fourteenth century k a Gothic 
Rhodes, to which Je Vogue's term ^la physionomie d'une viilc 
franchise" would have been more applicable than it is to the present 
monuments, largely rebuilt for artillery in the later fifteenth century, 
and under the Fascist regime restored as an expression of ItalianM. 

For with the Italian conquest of 1912, the restoration of Fhod*s 
became part of a genera] program, much of it of a high standard of 
scholarship, but one where respect for the past and propaganda for 
the present were curiously and at times uneasily combined, Rhodes 
emerged as a twentieth-century Carcassonne, a late medieval fortress 
town in good working order, its edges dear and sharp cut, its stones 
scrubbed and clea^ all gaps filled and mystery gone. This washed 
splendor had onty a brief period. In the second world war, Rhodes 
suffered considerably from bombing and demolition, The Hospice- of 
(he Knights was hit by a bomb and the refectory destroyed. St. 
Paul's gate, inside which fifteenth-century cannon-balli were neatly 
piled, was heavily damaged, losing ah its battlements. Several 
churches and chapels, notably the Demirli Jami, probably the Greek 
cathedral under Latin domination, and the Gothic Yeni Chari Jami, 
received direct hits and are now mainly ruins. Yet, despite destruc- 
tion and restoration, much remains. Rhodes is still one of the great 
medieval cities, with few rivals irt its picturesque completeness. 

To the crusades it is an epilogue. Tn Cyprus there is continuity 
with Syria, a century when the two, Nicosia and Acre, existed side 
by side in the closest contact, and after the Utin kingdom perished 
in 1 29-1 Cyprus was its direct heir and the refuge for its citizens. 
When, in the years 1306-1310, the master Fulk of Villaret occupied 
Rhodes, still part of the empire of Andronicus II Palaeologus but 
disputed between the Turks and the Genoese, it was a new venture., 
prompted by the needs of the order for a headquarters and artisan 
d'etre, and directed against an isEand that had thitherto played little 
part in crusading history. The knights made of it a main bastion of 
western trade and influence in the Levant, and from it they 
controlled the other islands of the Dodecanese. In its early days, the 
garrison was aggressive, massacring its prisoners with pious en- 
thusiasm as though hoping to destroy the Turks by gradual attrition. 
Later a more tolerant attitude pre vailed. Prisoners were thought of as 
slaves rather than as infidels and met the endless demand for labor 
involved in maintaining the defenses. The masters, later called grand 
masters, were usually skilled authorities in eastern diplomacy. The 
island became a fortress for the preservation of its own position 
rather than a stage in the reconouesL 
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The town is built on the northernmost point of the island, on the 
eastern slope of Mt. Stephanos, still often known as Mt. Smith, a 
curious tribute to Sir Sidney Smith, who established an observatory 
there during the Napoleonic war, and whose eccentricities endeared 
him to the Near East, The ancient acropolis on its summit and, 
below, the temple of Apollo and the theater* lie outride the medieval 
fortifications. The classical city, probably planned in 408 B.C. h 
covered a wide area n very different from the small port that the 
knights occupied, and its parallel street plan is still discernible from 
the air. 2 Little is known with certainty about the, state of the town 
at the time of Us capture by the Hospitallers^ and even the capture 
itself" is curiously undocumented, some accounts referring to a siege 
Of two months, others of two years. 1 A sphere of Genoese influence 
in the last half of the thirteenth century, Rhodes was in 1300 raided 
by the Turks, and the hold of Byzantium upon it was obviously 
precarious- It does not appear to have been strongly defended, but 
the Byzantine citadel must have been the basis of resistance to the 
knights, and was probably taken over by them as their own strong 
point. The town was divided into two main blocks, the citadet or 
cothchiurn, the residence of the knights, and the lower town. The 
citadel enclosed the northern quarter in a circuit of waits, an area 
850 feet from north to south and 1,225 feet from east to west. 
Within it were the palace of the grand master, the arsenal, the church 
of St. Joltn, and the hospitah along its main thoroughfare, the 
"Grand rue dj thasteau," the modern Street of the Knight^ were 
the uuberges of the various tongues, the divisions of the order 
according to region and language. At the northeast corner the walls 
of the citadel joined the port wall running down the northern arm of 
the harbor and ending in the tower of Naillac, South and southeast 
of the citadel lay the town, surrounded by a defensive system of a 
main watl and ditches. 

In the same month, September 1307, that the pope, Clement V, 
authorized the occupation of Rhodes by the knights, Philip IV 
ordered the arrest of theTempJars throughout his dominions. It was 
in good time that the Hospitallers had moved into action. Five years 
later the lands and goods of the Temple were transferred to the 
Hospital. Much of this new wealth no doubt passed into other hands; 

1.1. Bndfeid, H1 Fi?ld^rk mi Aerid Diw^ri=s in Allies ami JUukLh." Tht Antiquaries 
Jonrmt, XXXVI (]9SS}, ST-69. 

3. See J. DtlavlUe Le RnuUi, Lss NospttoHtn en Ttrre Satnti sS a Gtyprt flI0Q-13£Q} 
(Purls, I9D41, pp. 275-28] ; A. S. Atiya, Tht Ctuwdf fa rtw Lam ifOMItAftt (London 
|»ty, pp. £5^230. 
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some of it for a time seem a to have been dissipated in high living by 
the European commander ies; but the increment must have been 
substantial, and the rapid building of the walls of Rhodes owed much 
to the downfall of the brother order. 

Ludolph of Suchem. who visited Rhodes during the grand 
mastership of HiHiun of Villeneuve (1319-1346), tells us that the city 
was fair (pulckerrittia) and strong, built with high walk and 
impregnable advance works ipropugnacuta tnexpugnabtfia'} "out of 
huge stones which it would seem impossible were placed by human 
hands. *** Allowing for Ludolph's enthusiastic exaggeration, this 
seems to imply that the town was now walled with a curtain and 
lower Outer wall and that much of it was composed of reused 
classical material. The arms of Helion in fact exist on the walls, but 
reset along with those Of Giovanni Battista Orsini (1467-1476). so 
that they in no way date the gateway between the town and citadel 
when; they now appear. The earliest works certainly dated are the 
two rectangular towers on the north wall of the citadel wbere the 
arms of Juan Fernandez de fleredia (1377-1 396) are still in situ. His 
successor, Philibert of Naillac, was much occupied with the building 
of the c-astb at Bodmm, but at Rhodes his name was linked with a 
celebrated construction, the square tower at the end of the mole on 
the north side of the main harbor. Demolished after the earthquake 
of 1B63 3 it is reasonably well known from detailed accounts and 
drawings of tt and even from an early photograph . Its most 
characteristic- features- were its gallery of machicolations, which 
supported the platform walk, the four round towers carried on 
corbek {Achauguettes}, and the central octagonal to wet- Its total 
height was about 150 feet above sea level, s Striking and conspicuous 
in effect, it was still medieval in its theories of defense, and it was 
not until the next grand mastership, that of Anton Fluvian 
(1421-1437). that provision for artillery first appears at Rhodes, in 
the form of rectangular gunports at parapet level in St, George's 
tower, John of Lastic, grand master from 1437 to 1454, continued 
the strengthening of the fortifications, and his arms occur frequently 
cm the southwest stretch of the walls, always regarded As the most 
vulnerable point and in fact that at which the Turks broke through in 
the final siege. 

The scheme of defense as it existed in the first half of the fifteenth 
ctntuTy consisted of the citadel, the northern and western walls of 

4. Lodtftpk Itf SuLktm, De itorerc Terror Santlae ititer, ill. F. Dsjr cks (BJbUothok dw 
IhC crairsdit n Vc raru in. Stungart, KxV ; lSS 1 >, p-. 27. 

J. Sea an eLdtlnfc tawd a phorqsrapfi n. t. CnlnaiJu in C. T. Newtfld, Trevtfs ami 
Dtttev&its to the Lentil [1 wJs., L-undam, ]StiS), 1, 1W. 
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whkh [Vjrniud nan of the main circuit but which oji the south and 
east was sap-a rated from Hies town :iy in inner waII with rectangular 
proiugting. towers, Hie curtain walK snrrwiiding the whole were of 
no .great thickness; round towers protected the uiagJcs, aqua re or 
round towers the gateways, an J on some of the lougfcr stretches of 
walL there were small rectangular towers, which projected throujn 
the Iqwct wflJJ or famsv-bjW<\ in frunl of" the cm tain. 0 Mail orthfest 
towers were deUcheti fnqm the curtain and a&cessibk frum it only by 
woiMlera bridge^ $q UiSit should the tower be tlratroyed,, it would nut 
fcnufi down a stretch of the curtain with it. Beyond the fgtw$s*$ntf* 
W4£ a ditd"! AbchiL fifty feet wide, wlilch conlcl controlled by thfc 
projecting towers (fig, IS). Much of this, the fann^-hraie, the 
deJ&ClV&d tOWSrs, is in line with co manor l Byxanrrne; practice, 




U 

* j f __ 

15. DefinatJ if KliiJcK bcfaie and iftcj enlargement. Aflui ^. CibdcJ. a. in*ar 
*-fi]L ft. fpiisse-brjie c. towns on faunae- taafc cf. UJEI tCTtl f. wi&iiWil Lssrarpmsait 
f, 1 9 id c Lerat V- new est a rfm ejit A- es i r li vwi , : k /. k i 1 i 1= nv«Lt s of ca rt hxworit 

/.new ditch ft. escarp mean 

Thv r3«nKpiLili^if. in Rhodes flirt jioj continue, the: tradition of their 
Syrian colics. Th<? bat drills or the sails an. j raws of mattiioolatioci 
iliji gamete i ifce Knk Uls < Iil- ■. . i I i ..-i :.n, uii iliu v.-Iio'l' ;ih^n !,. .iinl 
the rnathlcoljitiQn was- con fined ta one or two towers* such is that of 
St, Athajiasaus, built by Lastic, Heredia had been, far a lime governor 
Of Avignon while the papal ciiy wr? teiiiB fortified, between 1 35-0 
aaid ] 3fr5. Avignon was a great school and writer of architecture, and 
the pafac^'of th^grand masters undoubtedEr Q-woti- something to its 
vasL papa] prototype, but the ^niinwM& machicolations of llae city 
walls of Avignon arg not repeated, 333 the island, T he stone was rhe 
local ycllomsh santfsione, y^nuTJilly cut in small blocks B\\d m in 



&, Gal rid. is ftfr Jr *.W«. I, L7-L8. 
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mortar, Much Of the work was carried out by Turkish prisaners h but 
the local masons obviously had a considerable degree of competence 
and lti particular their mortar has proved exceptionally durable. The 
masonry throughout is admirable work, and the heraldic sculpture 
carefully placed to set it off- Little care was taken for aesthetic 
effects. Hie wide ditches which surround the walls give them a sense 
of less height than they in fact have, and Rhodes suggests a 
businesslike efficiency rather than a prestigious dignity h though 
Nailjac's tower must have added an impressive feature to the general 
scheme, 

Rhodes in 1444 was besieged by a force from Egypt, a siege that 
lasted for some forty days, in which considerable damage was done 
to the fortifications by the enemy's artillery. Even more threatening 
than the Egyptian siege was the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453, and its demonstration of the new power of artillery 
against trie most famous walls known to the medieval world- 

The grand master Peter Raymond Zacosta (3 46M467), in his 
short rule of six years, introduced a new scale and new methods of 
defense works. The Egyptian attack had been most fiercely con- 
centrated on the northeast, from the bay of Mandraki, and here, with 
a liberal grant from Philip the Good of Burgundy, Zacosta built the 
tower of St. Nicholas, which> with much reconstruction, still 
survives. As originally designed it was a central round tower! 57 feet 
En diameter, surrounded by a polygonal Outer wall, with gunportsin 
each of its twenty sides. At the end of the mole leading to the castle 
was a smaller round staircase tower, from which the outer wall was 
reached by a drawbridge to a postern defended by machicolations. 
The polygonal scheme, evolved in a special form for trie limited space 
of St. Nicholas, was carried further in the defenses of two of the 
main gateways, those of St. John (Koskinou) and of St. George, 
though the plan of the latter is now obscured by later additions. The 
Koskinou gate was already protected by a square tower, standing free 
of the curtain, Zaeosta enclosed this tower with a barbican, springing 
from the wall of the favsae-dtafe and hi height halfway between it 
and the original tower.* This barbican was four-sided, but the two 
outermost sides meet in a point making a salient and thereby 
providing a wide field of fire for their gunports (fig. 16). Already 
Zacosta T s predecessor, James of Milly from Auvergne (1454-1461), 
had used a slightly pointed salient on a tower strengthening the 

7. B. H. St. J. O'Neil, "KJimtea ajid tlw Origin of the Bustion," The Antiquum Journal. 
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16. FLbji of the KoBkinau gats, Rhodes: ZiCMtj^ saUant and d 1 Aubwssoc^a 
boulevard. \U*i A- GatHel 



curtain cast of the Koskinou gate, but the salient here was solid and. 
being behind the fausse-bmie^ had no field of fine for artillery. It is 
Zacosta*s barbican, or boulevard to use the term most generally 
associated with these Rhodian developments, that initiates the most 
original period of the fortifications, a period particularly associated 
with the genius of Peter of Aubusson. 1 

This remarkable man, a younger son of the lorcU of Monteir^-au- 
Vicomte in Marche, joined the order shortly after the repuE$e of the 
Egyptian army, when he himself was About twenty-three years aid 
and already an experienced soldier. Serious-minded and dedicated, he 
had studied all sides Of hb profession h including: mathematics and 

*. D. Bmbam Ifclvirc tie ficrrr jf'^ufriinnn, parut/nabjtrc tit /SflOtfti (ftril, Ifiti; 
ed. KMIlwra by », d= BiEy h Firis h IMS, <r. as 77r Ufa Oft* flwwimirf After 
d'AAi&iii&n, Gttmd Mailer of Rhodes, Containing Janjs TWj Remarkable Ei£$tS af Rhodtt 

by Mtihmvi fat tfrwf, ^mdSafymnn the MasniR<xnt r London. 1679). 
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engineering studies which he could now put to good purpose. A 
skiflful diplomatist > botJ] in the interna! bickerings among the langues 
and in negotiations with the papacy or the Turks, he was also a 
heroic fighter, and in the breach of the walls on July 27, HSO, 
rallied the defense, though himself wounded five times, [n his 
fanatical devotion to the holy war, he recalls the unquestioning faith 
and frank intolerance of an earlier age. IVhile ready to give some 
splendor to the church of St, John and the staterooms of the grand 
mailer's palace, he himself maintained a primitive simplicity and 
enforced the strictness of the rule Ort these celibate warriors in then- 
pleasant island by penalties of fasting and public discipline, He was 
even more severe toward** the inhabitants of the town; the Jews were 
expelled and then children taken from them and brought up as 
Cliristians; women who, during periods of peace with the "infidel*" 
had given themselves to visiting Turkish sailors, were condemned to 
be burned alive. Pope Innocent VU( in 148-9 created this dour and 
inflexible soldier cardinal-deacon of St. Hadrian surrendered in his 
interest the papa] rights of nomination to certain command eries in 
the order, and abolished the orders of the Holy Sepulcher and of St. 
Lazarus, transferring their goods to the Hospitallers. The Turks 
feared and admired hun, and Bay arid Tl presented to him, from the 
treasury of Constantinople, the right hand or the Baptist, a relic 
which the grand master subjected to careful authentication.' When 
Aubusson died in 1 503 and was laid out in the church of St, John, 
there were on one side the vestments of a carding On Lhe other the 
hacked and battered armor he had worn in the defense of Rhodes. 
Devout* honorable, learned, and pitiless, harsh to himself as to 
others, he was already almost an anachronism, a throwback to the 
original crusaders, 

The works carried out by Aubusson under Orsini were concerned 
mainly with the strengthening of the walls so as to withstand attiJlety 
fire and to provide gun emplacements for their own cannon. Tt was 
now that many of the detached towers were linked to the curtain 
a.nd their lower chambers fiUcd up with solid masonry. Resistance 
had become more important than flexibility of movement between 
semi-independent unjt&. Much of Orsinj's work was concentrated on 

*. Wt»rt r cm Mat dlipctsaJ of rtii kn«lit& from Hdia, the anperot Plan] i of Rurais 
tBcaraE erani mailer, LlUs hJ(c and lhe inoa oi Our Lndjr at PtoilcrdnJQfi were tBkrn to 
ftu&ii. Tliey UsJ hcurd of in flic mjraC palace ir Belgrade befotc the vmni wnrH war: 
H. Scicliuu, The Church of St. Jvhn m Vateuv Ttj tiLnory. Atdiitattire md. Mvwtmmtt, 

**M It Brtof IfiUQry (if tfc Order of Si. John from tlS Iltmpti&tt to the FrewM Ify flMilti, 
19S5),p. J 34. 
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the sea front, and this was completed in the tarty /ears of 
Aubusson*s gran J mastership by the building of the Sea gate. Pacing 
the main port, it is an impressive erection, where more thought lias 
been given to decorative effect than is usual in Rhodes. It remains, 
however a medieval building, whose, twin round towers and heavily 
machkolated parapet strikingly recal] the fourteenth-century gate- 
Way of Fort St. Andre At Villefieuve4es-Avignon. 

In !4JJ0, two years after the completion of the Sea gate, Rhodes 
had to endure the first of its two great sieges by the Turks. The 
enemy landed on May 23 s and their earliest objective was the towcT 
of St. Nicholas, by gaining which they hoped to prevent any 
supplies or reinforcements being brought to the harhor, Failing in a 
great attack on the tower on June 19, they switched their artillery, 
whose power was such as the knights had not yet expericnecd T to the 
southwest walls. So hard-pressed here was the garrison, that many of 
the houses behind the tower of Italy were pulled down, and a second 
line of defense with a ditch and states was hastily improvised r On 
July 27 the Turks made their great assault and penetrated the city, 
but were eventually driven back with such loss that their commander 
Mesih Pasha raised the siege. WilEiam Caoursin, vice-chancellor of the 
order, wrote an account of it, Obsidionis Rhodtae urbis dexcfiptio. 
and in one manuscript of the wdrk (Bibl. uat., tat- 6067) there are 
three views of the town during the siege operations, which show the 
fortifications before the remodeling of them that was now to be 
undertaken. In Bernard of Breydenbach's amount of his journey of 
1483 there is another drawing of Rhodes, very carefully executed 
(by Erhard Reuwlcn), down to the damage in the tower of the 
church of St. John, hit during the siege (fig. 17). !n 

Much had been learned from this hard-pressed attack on the town. 
The field of defensive artillery fire now emerged as the dominant 
consideration, and Aubusson sought to extend it by a series of 
projecting boulevards welt in advance of the older fortifications. The 
earliest, still hesitant and tinprogressEvc in form, was probably the 
rectangular wall with three tiers of gunports, linked to the 
fausse-braie> between the Koskmou gate and the tower of Italy on 
the southeastern stretch of the waits. Beyond it an earlier round 
tower is enclosed by a rectangular wait, with gunports but no solid 
emplacement (pi. LXEVb). These rapidly planned expedients, where 
the Turkish attack had been most damaging, were followed by four 

10. Caourcin's Pcjcripito wai printed with aihm ct hLs worts at Llm in ]*9G a* 
GiuldlGtiftlUiodieurtiittealpib . . . . Fw Brofcufcusli see H. W. fevi Kl amp., fcrMflrf 
ion Srfy fat™* wd flfr Journey to th* H°!y 1^. H83-4: A BibHesrepky (UrfdM, 
1911). 
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Liryc polygonal IroiLleiaris, Chcwc of Sp:;h. Eriel-and, eke K«sfciTi-ou 
gate (enclosing 2acu$ la*§ earlier scheme), and Auvergnc, [n these rke 
L-ovtrcd spac^ of ihe boulevard was ^pn^ksl by :i iliidi frunt Hit 
tower it protected. Inside Hie covered part pf tlie □.wizard ware 
vaulted citsc mates, connected by pji^a^s, but much of [lie arei was 
solid ma&Ociry . The. outer "walSsweie immensely thigjv »n(C hi th& later 
examples Hie walls at* battertd. After his ejection to the cardiruttate 
in I4S9 AjNistoii placed the CirdinAL's hjtl akjiye Jus sijtis, most 
UBJefulIy for til 6 dating or his constructions. The byuievgrcj of 
Auverfine {i4£&) belongs to this latex period. It is Has target or ill 
these tioulevaTv^s and its four sides form in obtw uigbj a sp™* 
flatter bill similar irt g&heiue to th* smaller spur which it encloses antf 
wfuiil], re semiring hs it does. Muil of t life ICosfcinou gate, was probably 
the work of Zaccitfa., Llinugh Hw towef of St. Geor£^ behind it bears 
the arms of FluvLaii. This lMulevard p-assccl through Hie f&a&$e4fr&i$ 
%u pin lh<z cLsriLii.ii, and the to war gateway w»s b lacked up (Tig.. 18). 
Hist and foremost the bomevaid of Auve-rgne is a large gun 
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IS. Sketch diagram of the li^ulBvard of Auvar^fls, Rhodes. After A- Gabriel 



emplacement, controlling Che western approaches to the town. In it 
the Rhudian boulevard is mo&t fully developed, and there is for it no 
clear European prototype. Tie Turkish threat and Auhusson h s 
invention begot this new stage in the art of fortification . Aubusson'J 
Other works were numerous. The rower of St, Nicholas wis 
strengthened with a form of boulevard. Along the southwest of the 
walls he more than doubled the width of the ditch, building down 
the middle solid earthworks, revetted in carefully cut stone, using the 
escarpment of the- first ditch as the inner wall; on the outer side was 
a parapet so that these earthworks could be manned (Tig. 15). It is 
these worW that today give such an appearance of solidity to 
Rhodes's defenses, while at the same time masking the view of the 
original curtain and detracting from its sense of height. 

Aubjssoii's successors continued his work. Emery of Amhuise 
(1503-1512) is particularly associated with the Am noise gate, at the 
northwest corner of the town, an entry, guarded by squat, rounded 
towers h into a brosd earthwork dividing the ditch, and providing the 
main access to the palace area. Fabrizio de! Carretto (1513-1521) 
was continuously active in building, particularly in improving the 
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gunports by widening the splays, but his moat important boulevard, 
that of Italy,, though fine in detail, is round in form and springs only 
from the fausse-brate . It lias none of the implications for the future 
that lie in the boulevard of Auvergne. thilip Villierfi de Hsle Adam T 
Ms suceesso^ had only a year of nils before in the summer of 1522 
the final siege began. 

These problems were not restricted to the town of Rhodes. On the 
island the knights held seventeen castles, of which today that at 
Lindos, pitched high on the rock above the town in the ruins of the 
old acropolis, is the most complete. Orsini seems to have taken a 
particular interest in these outposts^ for he largely rebuilt Pheraclos 
and repaired Archangelos, whose ruins still overlook the road to 
Lindos." Of the castle built by He'lEon of Villeneuve in the village 
named after him on the pleasant slopes of Mt. Paradisi there wen; 
considerable remains when Flandin sketched it about 1850, and it 
appears to have been a handsome Gothic building, more residence 
than fortress; parts of its walls are still standing. At Monolith os C. T r 
Newton saw some frescoes which he thought western, and the arms 
of Aubusson above a chimney-piece. 1i The smaller islands- Alumna, 
Chalce, Simi, Telos, Nisyros, Gilymnos h Leros, Lipsos h Carpathos, 
and Caatellorizzo-aJl bad their fortresses, built generally on rocky 
hilltops* based on Hellenic foundations, but all occupied and rebuilt 
by the knights and showing in most cases traces of the same 
indefatigable and continuous program that is illustrated by the walls 
of Rhodes. 

Farther afield > under PhilEbert of Naillac, the order erected the 
C*sUe Of Bodrum on Ehc coast of Asia Minor, the site of the ancient 
rTalicarnassus. In 1344 Smyrna had been recaptured by the crusade 
launched by pope Clement VI. Its garrisoning had been entrusted to 
the Hospitallers, and for sixty years its defense was a heavy charge 
upon them. The arms of Heredia and of the admiral of Rhodes, 
Dominic de Alamania, are still to be seen inserted in the prison wall 
and almost certainly come from the castle of St. Pcter h built by the 
knights and h though much altered, not finally pulled down until 
1872. <a Smyrna fell to Timui fTamerlaue) In 1402, and Nailiac, 
anxious to retain some hold on the mainland, occupied Bodrum and 
began the construction of A castle there h another St. Peter (Bodrum, 
meaning a vault or dungeon t is a corruption of Petrounion), which 

J I . Bdnt.ce, ftitote vf the Kvtirtt, tv- 1 T I -m. 

13.F.W. Hulticfe. "HiiTjilcJry cjf tfie EriodLui KnbjhU PflTTKierly in Smyrna CastSe," 
Amnof of the BHrStfi Scftool er Athtns, X VI [ (1? M I, 1 15-150. 
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remained in the hand& of the order till 1523-" This building 
operation, begun under a German knight, Hcsso 5thle£elho!tz t has a 
special interest, for the materials were drawn from the mausoleum of 
Halicamassus, which tlie knights found a ruin, recently overthrown 
by an earthquake, And which they proceeded to use as a quarry. No 
sacred associations hallowed the spot, though a tradition grew up 
that Bodrum was t he Tarshish where the three Magi left their ships, 
and some sarcophagi were in the fifteenth century shown as their 
tombs. Such ingenious identifications were not sufficient to invest 
the ruins with any saving sanctity. The sculptures belonged to a 
pagan cult and were best ground down for mortar. Some lions carved 
in the round pleased the knights, and these were incorporated in the 
castle beneath armorial slabs; some reliefs, fragments of a frieze t a 
battle of the Amazons, were inserted in the walls; an imperial statue, 
a Jatc work of little quality, was placed in a niche on. the water 
tower 

When in 1522, in a last effort to strengthen the castle, a French 
knight, de la Tourette, and some others found the main tomb 
chamber, *a fine Jarge square apartment, ornamented all round with 
coJumns of marble, with their bases, capitals, architrave, frieze and 
comiee engraved and sculptured in half relief," they for a while 
"entertained their fancy with the singularity of the sculpture and 
then destroyed it," The tomb itself they did not enter that day. and 
when they returned the nest day it had already been broken into and 
plundered. De la Tourette survived the siege to tell his story to the 
French antiquary d h Atechamps h who in turn told it to Claude 
Guichardt who gives it in his Fimermlks. et dtverses manierea 
d'ensewlir fas romatns, grecs et autres nations, published at Lyons 
in 158 ]. M The garrison of 5L Peter in 1522 were desperate men, and 

14. DCI*v|llc U Rwh. La ficrspitailarta Wrtxtei, pp. ; C- T. NEwEnn and It, P. 
Pullan, A History <?f Discavcrict at /MPturflflHtf-T, Otidu?, aid Brsnckiilai: (2 Moll, tftd allBB, 
Ullfom TMiliuidiUly TOl. II, app«ldlK I, "DeOTipLinri ut lfi£ OlULf oi Si. Ptfer 
Mt Budnim" fpj». 64S-6£6 b uhJ plaieiXKXHJCXXVIIJ *f th* alhs>i tairton, Trgutlj ami 
iXKOvsrtes in th* Uvoni: K. TIi-kium. Juan Fernanda- de Hcrrfw, Cifustnrduer dtt 
Jahaaniterordens, 1377-1396 (MClh^nieei, LSTfl). pp. LOO- 1 13; A. Miwii, "l Caslfilll dci 
■Civ*l(erJ <Jp RnJL Q Cos « n Budiuni (AIlcaJAllfiO-V AttlMtHodello R, Satola orcheoiogfCd di 
Atme.... IV-V iinwm, JWJU. 1924'),. 27S-343; L. A, HjtfioTutiJ, Atehttetti e 
arekiMim mPiiari. I atop** <itl tenia ttattmtuir *Vvk [sw. *,\ Of nchitetti mtittsri; 
Rome, 133-3.), T9-]fl] : A. MalxuL, Ll ll Cnztdlo di S, FBetro w» Gnlf* iTAUcariiajso." flMrejw 
(f'jrrt wtti* e modema, In.?.,] VIU 1^JIXI| (192 1 }, BS-92; F. W. HaihcV, H D»tcln>. 
Sladii-HHlikuniwjns," Annual of She Britith Behoof oi AUttits, XVIII (19 12), 211-216; 
MiUlar-Wifinfer. Citlla of if\4 QwfflrfffF, PP- 91-92- Far Che jJaoUfkaUdQ With Tin* iih flf- 
rfr* Michprfei of Villlam Vty r Fellow of Eton T« Jmniem, A D. 1458 mtf A D. 
MSJ, eitdtoSairtlJUiUBOf CompQltdto, A.D. JJJtf [Lcantim. 1BS7}, P-. 94. 

15. Claude Gufcchard r FutermtleS & dlVflrai mmferei d'crupveti/ dtt ronwins, tpves. & 
GUtrrf ftationt, loAt attaitimm que nwderneS CLyoiti, ISS1], pp. 3-7-^36 1- 
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even in Rhodes they thought Jit Ik of antiquities, "They lie about 
despised „ abused, unvalued^ exposed to wind and rain> to snow and 
tempest, which wretchedly consume and waste them, so that pity for 
their cruel lot moved me as if it had been my father's un buried 
corpse: I made it sonnet on them and hung it on a statue's neck/' So 
wrote the young Fra Sabba of CastigJione, come [n J 5 05 to join the 
order, and the lady to whom he wrote was Isabella d n Fste h queen of 
a]] collectors lie secured for her, amongst other works, a marine 
monster lasciviously embracing a nymph "Jately found among the 
ruins of Halicarnassus.," and he hoped to visit that site to see a new 
tomb opened in 1 507> but when the greater find of 1522 was madc h 
in those grim last days, the young "idolater" as the Spanish knights 
called him T was safely back in rtaly.' 6 

Bodrum wa*a base from which (be Turkish fleet could be watched h 
and with the Hospitaller castle on the nearby island of Cos it 
provided u secure port for the knights* vessels. Much damaged by the 
French bombardment Ln 1916, the castle was partially repaired by 
the Italians in 1919. It was also carefully planned and described. 
Built largely of the greenish stone of the mausoleum On a 
promontory which the knights converted into an island by a large 
ditch, it remains one of the most impressii/e of medieval fortifica- 
tions. Isolated though it was, the Hospitality brought to it all their 
resources in decorative work as well as in military skill. More than 
two hundred carved shields of arms have been noted on its walls; in 
addition to the antique reliefs and lions, there were some figure 
panels (St, George, above Lastic's shield; the VEr^in and three saints) 
of the usual Rhudian style; and, even in the anxious years 1519 and 
1520, the facade of the small chapel within its walls was redecorated 
with some well-cut ornament of Che late Gothic style, mixed with the 
Renaissance dctaiJ that Aubussori had introduced during his grand 
mastership. The earliest work was a central keep, based on Greek and 
Selchukid foundations, with two large rectangular towers connected 
by a vaulted hall, the larger having a corbeled corner turret; On the 
curtain walk facing the mainland, was a round tower k standing within 
the angle of the wall, and a semicircular tower Joined to the curtain; 
on the south corner a square tower, on which are many arms of the 
English Iangue T controlled attack from the sea. This stage of the 
building, as dated by the arms upon it, was completed by 143L The 
outer enceinte on the land side was constructed mainly under Lastic 
and his successor MiJly, that a between 1437 and 1461. 

t&. \. JLiETB, "'Lelterc Jrwdlte dL Fra Sabha da Cn*li*]i(HlC," AttMva 5t»ltt t/ambarda, 
III (ilUty, SWI2. 
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Building at Bodrum was continuous: there was a period of 
particular energy in the 1490's under Aubusson, who had in the 
Spaniard de Boxolis an energetic captain of the castle, probably 
serving a third term of office in the post. Then at the end under 
Fabruiio del Carretto, with Thomas Sheffield and de Hamtwoeck as 
captains, a tast desperate effort was made to set up outer boulevards 
with gun emplacement such as had been' introduced at Rhodes. Del 
Carretto's two boulevards, here and at the citadel of Cos; are 
examples of the final development of the orders fortifications, the 
climax of a story that at Bodrum can be traced through all its stages 
(pi LXVb). Nowhere is the story of the order, its international na- 
ture, its zeal and energy, more clearly visible. Arid here and there 
inscriptions on the walls give more intimate and moving testimony: 
H+ Cum Christo vigjjemus et in pace requicscamus, 3 * "Nisi dominus cus- 
todier . . . and the harassed , defiant, ungrammatical inscription 
of captain James of CSUneau, still in place between two ancient 
lions, "Propter catholicam fidem tenetur locum istum F r lac. Gat> 
neau Cap. 1513-** These carved inscriptions are an old Hospitaller 
custom, and those at Bodrum are successors to the warning against 
pride cut on the walls of Krak des Chevaliers. 

Begun somewhat later, in the mid- fifteenth century, the castle of 
Cos, on a. smaller scale but a considerable and well-preserved 
building, shows a similar development. It is a quadrilateral with a 
double enceinte, the outer dating from Aubusson and Amboise and 
including a great artillery bastion which is a twin to that at 
Bodrum. 11 The town walls are earlier , dating from the grand 
mastership of Htredla, To the knights this was the island of Lango. 
with Us capital Nantngia, and it always ranked as the most important 
of their island holdings. Apart from the main castle of Narangia* 
there- were also castles at Pill on a high rocky summit, and at 
Andimachia; the tatter has Aubusson h s crest above the main entrance, 
which is protected by a round bastion not unlike that built by 
Fabrizio del Carre tto at Rhodes: the latter's arms appear on the wall, 

Rhodes, however, was the heart of the whole enterprise. The 
palace of the grand master seems to have been completed in Us 
earliest form under Helion of Vjlleneuve, but like so many of the 
island's buildings was enlarged and modified under Aubusson and del 
Cflrretto. 18 A rectangular fortress, the entrance protected by semi- 

17. Oc™]!, "I UunumEiili mfidfaevsU dcllt Ircdlci SpOEBdi,"' Aimwtria dctta R. Stadi 
archwkpc* tdAiwt . . . , Jr (l^lGj, 28-46. 

IH. P, Lcjacajio, "II PiJaxuu 41*1 Genii MaflSIK lit RjOfil; StitdJo StorK»BKjHtEtrnnLo4x, ,n 
OamltotKiMt Vin (1936>, lfl^3fa- 
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circular muchieolalcd towers similar to those of the Sea gate* with 
rectangular towers at other points on the watls, it must have 
presented a massive and impressive appearance, The great hall was 
the scene of the chief councils and decisive events of the history of 
the order. Aubusson ordered tapestries from Flanders and other 
furnishings for it h and under him its original severity must have given 
way to a more elaborate decoration. Today , completely rebuilt, 
externally with much scholarly care, internally with a display of 
Fascist splendor, it has ironically become a monument to the Italian 
occupa lion ra I her than a memorial of its original bu Ad era. 

The church of the order was that of St. John, within the citadel, J? 
The disastrous explosion of J 856 h in which many lives were lost, may 
have been caused by some forgotten store of powder in its vaults. 
Nothing now remains, tut earlier drawings and descriptions and some 
excavations carried out in 1934 make it possible to reconstruct the 
plan with some certainty. It was composed of a nave and two aisles, 
divided by columns, the nave roofed with a wooden barrel vault 
strengthened by cross beams, the aisles with sloping roofs also of 
woodr The crossing and transepts, which had no projection but 
which opened on the north into the sacristy, on Che &outh into a 
chanel, were covered with stone ribbed vaults; the main apse was 
squire, projecting some way from the eastern wall; a detached 
rectangular campanile, the watch- tower of the knights, stood to the 
southwest of the church. The main building may have been 
fourteenth-century worit carried out under Syrian and Italian 
influences. Its general seheme was certainly not one local to the 
island- It was, however constantly altered and embellished. 
AubuSSOn, under whom it was much enriched with relics and other 
gifts, built himself a funeral chapeL The church was the burial place 
of the grand masters and their tombs and memorials were a marked 
feature of the interior The campanile h damaged in the siege of 
1480, was restored by Aubusson and Amboise, and some of the 
later wort in the church may well have been reparation of similar 
damage; Breydcnbach's drawing shows a large gap in the parapet. 

The cathedral church of St. Mary was also within the citadel. The 
building, long the Kantousi mosque and recently restored, is a 
strange compromise between two types of architecture. Ort the plan 

19. P. LajHOBO. H 'La Clkl&u catKvetttiiala At £. Gtovnuib d»L ta.¥aJte/L la RculJ : Scudld 
TtorlccKftEctinettonlco," CTomr RhuxiQi, Vlll (1*36), l+5-2S&i RotUtrs, Utomnutis dt 
Rhvdci. ph. XL End XL I! , The lulun neconaCnctloii erf (tils churcfi on b diflfcuciit site it 
the nc*- c*£h.edriiJ m hijed en Roitlef**? dmwJrtfB tjuf cirirnrt (k c**iEJ<fered aftoflfftJier 
flittfeafut. TTh; eastern onp 7 ha; b*ei mHvtl altered 5D»e Lt p*S«d into tilt hind* of tiw 
OcLhixlox □ fi u re b _ 
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of an inscribed cross, which should naturally be centered in a cupola, 
it has in fact a continuous rib vaulting covering the nave. In Rottiers." 
day the tracery of the windows and even some of the glass could still 
be seen, and his drawings of the former show them to be 
fifteenth-century work- The early church was probably a Byzantine 
building, taken over by the knights, and the Gothic roof an attempt 
to westernize it in its second uentury of Catholic use." 

Near the- cathedral, in the square from whietl the Street of the 
Knights led westward to the palace, was the hospital, a witness to the 
early aims of the order and still a central part of its activity. 
Mentions of it occur as early as 131 1, A group of buildings near the 
aubergc of Auvergne, bearing the arms of the master Roger dc Pins 
(1355-1365), may be the original edifice, but the hospital as it has 
survived to the present day was beeun in 1440 and completed by 
Aubusson in 1489- 11 Inscriptions, some of them found during the 
Italian work of restoration, date the stages of the building with some 
precision, and record the foundation bequest by Fluvian of 10,000 
florins- Built on vaulted storehouses around an open courtyard, the 
great ward (160 feet by 33) was roofed with wooden beams and 
divided by a row of octagonal pillars., and in the center of the eastern 
wall there was a five-sided apse, which formed the chapel for the 
daily mass and which projected as an architectural feature over the 
doorway of the eastern facade. Tlie decoration is an elaborately 
stylized foliage, less exuberant than that of Cyprus and with a certain 
Renaissance regularity in its design, riverywhere, as usual, are the 
arms of the grand masters under whom the work was carried out. 

Within the citadel the various lan&ues or nations had their auberges 
or hostels. Their facades still line the main thoroughfare, and much 
of their carved detail remain* (pL LXVa), From the arms and in- 
scription it is clear that here too es tensive work was done in the 
closing years of the fifteenth century and early years of the 
sixteenth. This may have been partly due to damage in the sie$e of 
1481, but it is a singular testimony to the vitality and determination 
of the order. The auberge of Provence was enlarged in 151 1 through 
the generosity of Charles Aleman de la Rochechenard, prior of St. 
Gilleft, a great benefactor of the order. The uuberge of Spain, the 
largest of the langues H was built under Fluvian, but increased and 

2ft. F. Fiwlu, "La Clitcai dL S.. Mari* ihLClas4dlja di Rgdi, M L l Atdiittltwv * Maliadaila 
&1 JTr Catmtesm tti HtjfTn deti' arcfttfeituiBy *fntto. 11-16 

2L G CcToJa, "IL Etabura falto EpriHk J=L Cmlkii * Ro&flt'Art*. KVU (|0L4) r 
U3-3GO; A. Vtmii, "LHhjifflltle dci CnvaUtd i ftodi," fefetJfaf d'trt* Jei tfhirfrt dtlk 
fxibhtitt ktruziane, |n.s.,] I (1*21), 21 1-23*- 
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remodeled under Amboise. That of France, restored En 192M922 
but much damaged in the second world war, was begun in 1492. The 
tradition of the auberpcs h as seen at Rhodes, was perpetuated in 
Malta, where in the early buildings at Birgu the lion sea of the knights 
in many details recall the buildings from which the order had been 
driven, 11 Fortunately, amidst the devastation of a siege severer than 
any Rhodes ever knew, these early auberges escaped with only minor 
damage. 

[n the town of Rhodes, as opposed to the citadel, there have been 
more changes and freer adaptation of buildings. Of its many churches 
few remain, and it is not always possible to identify the frajpnents 
that in places survive incorporated in later constructions, The three 
Apses of St, Mary du Bourg (to accept the most likely identification) 
still stand with a broad road passing between them and the remains, 
of the west end" Even less can be traced of St r Mary of the Victory, 
built by Aubusson to celebrate the defeat of the Turks in the siege of 
1480. The curious church transformed into the 'Abdul-Jelil mosque, 
now roofless as a result of bombardment, has two aisles, ending in 
apses, and some carved consoles similar to those in the hospital. It 
may be a Latin church of the early fifteenth century. Better 
preserved is the charming building known as the Kurmati madrasah, 
a small domed church, Byzantine in plan but with details that suggest 
that it was built in the time of the knights. Possibly it may be the 
Greek church of SU Mark, which wsi& ceded in 1457 to the 
Franciscans, Wiser than the Lusignans in Cyprus, the gr^nd master? 
acted as arbitrators between the Latin and Greek metropolitans. 
Rhodes in fact played something of a mediatory part hi the Council 
of Florence in 1439. There were ecclesiastical disputes, but they 
were kept within bounds. " The Orthodox churches all liave domes 
over the crossing, and are cruciform in design > hut in some the cross 
pattern is inscribed in a normal form of nave and two aisles, in others 
free-standing (nave and transepts). The Demiili mosque was hit by a 
bomb in 1944; the central apse still stands, with some fragments of 
fresco, a well-painted hand, and patches of ecclesiastical vestmen ts. 
The Dolapli mosque, a freestanding cross, is fortunately intact, ft is 
undoubtedly a work of the fifteenth century. 

Of civil buildings, the finest, now a municipal library, may have 

22. Janes OtUHitlci H^ice, 77re Bull Jim of Matte darinE the Period of the KnrsftftvfSi. 
Jo&fiofJemstlttri, IiSQ-l79i (London, 

23- H Bfllrlu™, fjt Qtttfa 4i £, JKfiria del Bargv m Ruth, fundatii dot graft tttntirrt) 
ffiHion dt VHIeneuTV, la cattedrde di Rodi. la rf\ieia di Sunt* Caterina delia Lingua d'lialia 
CPjvia, i*33>- 

34, C. Tent, Rlhodei in Modem Times (Cimbriihc, lSB7) h pp. TO- 74, 
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been the Bailliag? du Cumin tree: it still lias considerable decorative 
work, including an elaborate pinnacled relief with the arms of 
Amboise and a doorway framed in marble; on the lintel an angel 
holds shields with the arms of Amboise and the cross of the order, 
skillful work that suggests Italian workmanship- A similar Renais- 
sance style is found in the reused marble carvings of a doorway in the 
Suleiman mosque, a nineteenth-century reconstruction. Many of the 
houses retain windows and doorways of medieval design; a bonier of 
twisted rope pattern recurs constantly, with stylized foliage and 
sometimes animals worked in flat relief. Nowhere in the capital of 
the island s however, does tins kind of domestic facade reach the 
luxuriance of some of the late medieval houses in the little town of 
Lindos. ft is a type of ornament which has already been noted in the 
niche shrines of Gerald and is curiously compounded of motifs from 
many part*. In Lindos it reached its climax and remained in vogue till 
modern times. 21 

As with building, so with carving. It is under Aubusson that a new 
range of ornamental detail appears, naturalistic foliage carved with 
some competence, figures modeled with some feeling for roundness 
of form* and throughout a freer undercutting of the detail. 
Particularly arc these changes to be seen in his great armorial slabs, 
and it is largely to its heraldry that Rhodes owes its particular 
character. A hundred and fifty shields of grand masters survive, apart 
from those of other taighft on the facades of the auberges. Cut in 
white or bluish marble, they fctand out magnificently from the 
rougher masonry of the walls, ft was under Fluvian, the Catalan, in 
the second quarter of the fifteenth century, that elaborate surrounds 
were added to the simple shield, but his St. George and die Dragon, 
framed in the rope molding which here makes its first Rhodian 
appearance, is a erude work, flat relief without modeling, clearly by 
some local hand. A carved fragment in the museum shows, with finer 
handling, a combat between a mounted knight and a lion, possibly a 
legend of the master Dieudonne of Gozon (13+6-1353), rather than 
that of St. George, though both combatants defeated a dragon, 
rather than a lion-like beast. 

As in Cyprus, there survive in Rhodes-or in museums elsewhere to 
which they have been taken- a number of tomb slabs. 3 * As late as 

25. See Pbcroe, P- 22s, and U. MoolceajitD, La Cittit jbcht (J.lnria) ICqUkJoim dl 
upttt t dh rii4>Jioer*fLt b cihb dd Ministra dalle ■sulcd*. i\a. 12: Rwjk, 1 930). 

». t. Rasi, "MeuHwIe del cwitlcri ii Rodi r ComUntinnpcdi," Amwurto ddk F, 
Scaoft flrrttoAw i^t.„, VII [-1X (1KS-19M, (wbl. 191$), 331-340; G. J*nopi, 
"MgnumcnLI di Kuiura del Muko aitJiMJopco dl Rodi, »" in CHis Rhodot. V-2 (1432), 
+143. 
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ftottiers saw and drew in the church of St. John the tomb of 
Fjibrizio del Carre tto (the fine armorial relief in the museum at 
Istanbul, an eagle hoi ding the Carre tto arms, may we|] come from it), 
and found various other fragments. The normal design was a 
sarcophagus, generally antique in origin, covered with a flat slab on 
which there was an inscription or an effigy engraved or shown in low 
relief. The sarcophagus of Pfeter of Corneillan <d- 1355), now in the 
Rhodes Museum, served until the Italian occupation as a drinking 
trough; the cover is in the Musee de Cluny. Slightly earlier is a 
fragment in the Rhodes Museum of Che tomb slab of Bernard, bishop 
of Lnngo (Cos); this is engraved on the stone. A slab in Che museum 
of Istanbul, for a burgher, William Beetario, who died in 1374, is 
hollowed out into a low relief, much worn and probubiy always 
crude work. In til* last days of the knights, the reverse of this tomb 
slab was used to tut the arms o f Castile arid Aragon, supported by an 
eagle, for the facade of Ehe aubergs of Spain, the boldest and most 
lively of all the Rhodian armorial carvings. The script of Bccc&rio'a in- 
scription is Gothic black-letter, as it is also on the tombstone, found In 
the Suleiman mosque in 193 1, of Peter de la Pymoraye, a Breton 
knight why died in 1402. Here the technique is similar, the figure hol- 
lowed out in flat relief, hut the work is somewhat abler. The wording 
and lettering of the inscription recall those on the torn* stab of another 
Breton knight, Oliver Bouchicr (4- 1387), in the chureh of the 
Incoronata at Naples, but the Neapolitan example is more fully 
modeled and the forms more rounded," The average work in Rhodes 
remains provincial, though a tomb slab at Istanbul and one of a grand 
master (possibly Fluvian or Lastic) in Rhodes are reasonably 
skillfully carved in a technique of higher relief. On the whole the 
most successful Rhodian memorials are those carved with wreaths 
and armorial bearings and lettered in Renaissance script, such as that 
of Nicholas of Montmirel (d. February 70, 1511), inscribed above 
"Domine in te confide" and below in English "As God will." 

The knights found in Rhodes an established tradition of 
Byzantine wall painting. The frescoes of the rock chapels of hit 
Paradisi,* 8 probably twelfth-century wort, may be taken as an 
example of this school- This tradition undoubtedly endured, but, as 
in Cyprus* ccita-in western elements modified the work under the 
Hospitallers. Unfortunately we know it Only in much-damaged 

27. S. F. Brides, "A Bteton AdvcDlurer in Mnpta^" Papa's of the British Sv&wi at 
Home, XIX (1 Ml), L54-I59. 

2S.C. Brandi, "La Carina njpeetec id Monte JVr*dto. h Memorte deir Irtttutv 
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fragments or in copies of works now perished, rapidly deteriorating, 
or recentty restored. From time to time- new evidence emerges frc m 
under Turkish whitewash, and scattered throughout file chapels and 
churches of the smaller islands there are remains of paintings, some 
of which suggest western influence. No sufficient photographic 
corpus has yet been made Tor any comparative wftrk to be possible, 
Rottiers in the early nineteenth century saw traces Ln the grand 
master's palace of scenes from the history of the order, and describes 
in it building, used as a Turkish house, a fresco of Dieudonne of 
Gozun killing the dragon, which he had copied Sn a version that 
appears merely as a fantasy of the romantic movement. His. copies of 
the frescoes in the sunk tomb chapel at Our Lady of Pliileremos are 
again so crude as to give merely the subject and littte indication as to 
style-" Some far closer copies were made by Augusts Salzmann 
between I860 and 1 870 h but by that time the frescoes r^d largely 
perished. They represented bibJical scenes in the upper row while 
below a row of knights and ladies knelt beside their protecting saints; 
skeletons were shown also overshadowing some of the figures. In 
feeling such an arrangement is purely western. Salzmann T s copies and 
the vague traces of original work that still remain show that in 
execution they were flat and crude, but the direction of the scheme 
must have been in western hands. The armor suggests a fourteenth- 
century date, Belabrc drew and reproduced some freseues in a chapel 
on the walls, where the outer enceinte, beyond the Sea gate, joins the 
inner wall; these frescoes included a large mounted St, George, very 
similar to versions in relief of the same subjects one of which is at 
Rhodes, another at Bodrum; but Belabre's drawing can hardly be 
regarded as reliable, and the chapel was damaged in the second world 
war. [ts doorway bore the arms of Peter of Culan, Who was 
lieutenant-general under Hercdia from 1382 to 

There arc no illuminated manuscripts which can with certainty be 
assigned to Rhodes as place of origin. There is however an important 
missal > now preserved in London in the grand priory at St, John's 
Gate, derkenwell. By its arms it can be identified with the missal 
which Bosio in his chronicle tells us was made for the grand prior of 
St. Gillea, Charles AJeman de la Roehechenard, and presented to the 

29. Roitiinj, Mtmu/nttts dt Rhodes, pp. IS1 and 239, pJt XXVIII and LXhLXVl^ U. 
SctilymtET£ur, "1-rtSqilM du XIV" & sittlc d^n funtMiw de I'^gLi* nit flCnrre-Diirta 

Phifcrccnoi fou FhilnrmeJ a RinjiW F&wilttiQrt PvginrPiol, Monument! el m&nOirftf, XlX 
(Fan!. 1 4 1 1). 3Ll-1l6 h pl(- XS1 and XX[[. The frauDti Vrfrd inDdt Wlloccd by HtliVnUnm. 

M. Behfan, JMmta of the Knitf*, pp. 91,41, fWitpfccfi, fl>. 74. 7S r 7t;Gafcjiel, U 
Ctti dt /toodej. I, 67; Cerala. "T MonumenU modliwvile deJl* luedJci SporHdl," 4nmnrno 
dtflaR.Scuotoefc^QzkfttkAt**.. . . I 0914), 511. 
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chapel of the knights in 1504, j3 [ts decorations arc contemporary 
work of a lavish nature, armorial bearings intermixed wtth 
naturalistic flowers and winged dragon the scenes, set tn landscapes 
where island castle^ recall Rhodes itself, are stylistically near (he 
French schools of the time, nearest perhaps to those of Lyons and 
central France. They are framed in Rensiissance arches and pilasters, 
The seven choral hooks presented by Villicts de UJsle Adam to (he 
church in Rhodes Still survive in Malta, with the chants as used by 
the laiights, and here t<io the decoration seems Flemish or northern 
French." 

Of the other arts, little remains of all the luxury of equipment 
which amazed pilgrims and visitor? in the church of St. John or the 
palace of the grand master. The treasure of SL John taken toMidUi 
wss- pillaged by Napoleon or carried to the court of Paul 1 of Russia, 
where tittle is known of it since the revolution of 1917. One fine 
picee of wood-carving survives, the doors of the hospital which were 
presented to the Prince de JoLrwille in 1836 and are now in the 
Muse'e dc Versailles. They are dated 1512 and therefore belong to the 
last period of Hospitaller art in the island. Twenty-four Gothic panels 
arc surmounted by the arms of Amhoise and VHIiera de Flsle Adam 
and framed in spiral columns. It is & splendid piece of curvilinear 
decoration, and has all the flat richness af surface that characterises 
this Franco-Levantine art. Fragments of similar work, which formed 
the chapel screen At Sodium, existed there built into the Moslem 
pulpit, until the chapel wai turned into a museum. On Patmos, the 
most sacred spot of the kntghts* territory but one that was entirely 
controlled by Greek monks-, the convent of St. John possesses a rich 
treasure of manuscripts, plale, and woven fabrics, but it is all 
Byzantine work and owes nothing to western influence. The 
monastic buildings, surrounded by their twelfth-century walls and in 
their present form mainly seventeenth-century work, seem to have 
been little altered during the period of the knights." 

3J.G- TllMKl, Ddt' Ittttritt dtfbl 5QCH reltgfQfie ft Uinta rtrtiiila di Son GibVBWV 
GierosatlMft&tiQ, I (Rome, I J94) h 497, T<w p+t& nf the miaul art JtpioJinjwl in ttit Si- 
tohri't &tm ffciDit* B&>k r pubUthed in 1947 by iht TmrHl Fatny kii tltc British Renin pf 
ttie Most Vemnljle (Mur the Husfiral of Sr.. John ai JcnjsiJcm- 

31 ScichnH, IV Church of Si. John in Kflterru, p. 1H5, Music skiei lh> Jave rwen 
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fluMi JuLlC-d toptrwr ^MlhXNIJ3 h //lisftifJT (T> Pierre d'AubutS&H, p. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
IN THE LATIN KINGDOM 
OF JERUSALEM 1099-1291 



_Lhc recent growth of the available corpus of crusader art has 
stimu l«tc<3 renewed interest in the Hold- In view of the new materia], 
mostly painting and fresh studies, it is worth considering where we 
now stand. The nature of crusader art (and architecture) is dearly 
much more complex than was originally understood. The old theory 
of a colonial transfer of artists who worked In their native style, a 
thesis originally formulated from a study of the architecture and 
carried over to the sculpture, can no longer serve. No doubt this 
phenomenon exited in crusader art, hut the totality of painting and 
sculpture known today demonstrates that it is only one aspect of a 
remarkably diverse artistic development under the patronage of 
western European and Levant-born crusaders. 

Given the illustrated manuscripts, icons, frescoes,, and mosaics that 
survive from the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, it is possible to identify 
two nn4ijoT phases id the first two hundred yeans of crusader art. The 
first dates from the conquest of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, to its 

A PUmbcr pF peixdju and indliruiifflia llflVC fWUltieJ tile writer ntntantial a&2LiLiinGf in 
Hie ctjur* at hJi aUiliis; qo Huiajdcr act in jfrwrrl ?nd id the pcfrpajjclon of tliew lemarltsm 
fMitLeiilflr. Its wrrtild ISce (d ict/iow Ledge has smlifndu tf Uu rullawJrifci Kattwr t). L- Anrt*> 
pueci, Cliuidi aS (tie Ajirmnriitwn, Nw-iiretfi; B. Bagjr^OFM, and A, Sion*, Mum mo dT 
Hie CwiTwit ot the FLjjftlLjiLfiii. JwiBflliSJTS ; f. Beoioi^OP, and Oi- Cniiitaart, OP. bcolc blt- 
Udjik el wcEffiokiglqiK ftajuedse, Jerailan, and. J*od Tcauvdoc, iichitf c 4 for th« crujodftr 

CflUtCJI 41 A(?i-ONMl»i Mlchnei Burjarnn, Iriliib School -nf AlChCol*iy, Jerusilein: I. Dnfc- 

fcafc, rJLrwtor of fte *1-Aqp ruunjua ^dontkm project and Mr- TsHboub, scerttarv (0 ft* 
Suprtitit fttalSJll GvupcJL, JflfiLjilcni; Dt. N. Fi1V.Il, Ntfl«inl AiEhet>to*lcal Mitjeum, kEnfl- 
ta!; FJn! KtLc*-rt£m, GDC, SttlU M«iii Commnt. Mr. Cajrtisi; Dr- B Nmfcus, The IDtbrt* 
UniWrJlL], 1 , JejTBtlffJTi; Mri- InnB Ptmuncraiitz ind Dr. L. V, ftafirn*ni. IsrRtL Department of 
AnlLqUilws add Mueeujn], leniE*lcm; Dr- C- L. Striker, ddtuCtor of (h? Tljlcndcrhnrw CtondL 
Qt&tf, |?t*nbid; Mr- 0*n U™n, soatBnr Ed the Survey rflind, J* in 1*01: and Dr. Klitt 

W*ltzraEi[in h P/iiicctrai Uriiveriiip. Finely r 1kk UtBttkssi? to (hf Arneriwn Council uf Lcairal 
SodtlbtS, to the HflCwnnl Endowment far tt» Humanities, and to Hie- Unh*rJliy of Woritl 
Carolina, Chipd Hill, foi Hie ["mental fwdp which: nude trie research pflSillt*. 
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surrender fin October 2, 1 1B7, folio wing the catastrophe at Jlntfin- 
Thc second encompasses the hundred years from July 12 h 1 191, to 
May 18, 1291, during which Acre was the rfe /ac/o capital of the 
kingdom, In this century there was only Limited access to the holy 
city, negotiated by Frederick II, from February IB, 1229, until 
August 23, 1244, when Jerusalem was overrun by the Khorezmian 
Turks. 

The best-known monument from the earlier period 1 though cer- 
tainly not the earliest work of painting, is 1 ■Queen Mel isends Psalter/' 
to be dated probably between 1131 and 1143.' Several artists ex- 
ecuted the miniatures of this code* and their work gives us. a broad 
introduction to crusader painting in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Basihus, the artist of the twenty-four full-page introductory 
miniature!;, paints in a strongly Byzantine tradition, visible especially 
in (he Oucifivion (pi XXX I Xa). The austere style with its slender, 
attenuated forms, (tit specific iconography of the dead Christ with 
four nails, and the number and arrangement of the figures who sur- 
round him show that Byzantine models nave heen followed quite 
closely. Nonetheless, liasihus was surely a westerner who bad care- 
fully studied Byzantine art. On occasion his Latin background 
emerges, as in the miniature of the women at the sepulcher (pi, 
XXXIXb). Byz-anUne practice was to depict the scene with two 
women, based on St. Matthew's gospel, while the three Marys are 
drawn from St. Mark's narrative, which was the standard tradition in 
western Europe. Otherwise, with the exception of the handling of 
the gold ground as a neutral foil, the scene is done in the Byzantine 
manner, these telling details alone seem to reveal something of 
Basihus's native tradition 

A second artist, who did the eight initials for the Psalter, was 
Basilius T s equal in ability but painted in a more sumptuous and exotic 
decorative technique. The overall effect of oriental splendor in the 
Beams "B*\ derived from painting in black directly on a burnished 
gold ground, is blended with a western pictorial vocabulary such as 
the interlace, the mask head, the clambering figures in the vines, and 
David with his harp (pi. XXXIXc). These elements demonstrate a 
good knowledge of English art on the part of this painter, but the 
"Islamic" technique is most closely compantbk to seven! manu- 
scripts of the Monte Cassino school about 1 100- It is thus likely that 
this artist was a south Italian transmitting northern European ideas 

l. ^Jijfitti MaLU&tiJ'a PaJl«," London, Bcttldi Library, MS. Efcsrton ] ]3S; $= gbuv*. pp. 
ltt-ll*. 
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from sources tit had studied at the famous and venerable. Benedictine 
abbey of Monte Casino. 

A third artist, far less accomplished than either of the other two, 
executed a series of nine portraits to illustrate the prayers after the 
Psalter. Me follows Byzantine infidels closely as with the Virgin and 
Child enthroned (pi. XXXIXd), an image based on the Virgin 
Mkopaia type. But his style is more linear and decorative than that 
of Basilius and his figures more wooden and doll-like. Lacking the 
knowledgeable ease of working from Byzantine sources demonstrated 
by the well- trained Bssiiius, this painter copies carefully but never 
succeeds in overcoming his strong roots in wests tn Romanesque 
painting. 

Melisend's codex epitomizes the melange of cultures which made 
up crusader Jerusalem and manifested themselves in the paintings 
found in products of the scriptorium of the Holy Sepulcher. The 
strength of the Byzantine influence is particularly notable, showing 
thai aristocratic patronage at court sought to rival that at Constanti- 
nople even while the variety of western artistic backgrounds evident 
in the paintings points to the peculiarly crusader nature of the work. 

Ecclesiastical tommissions of the same period show similar charac- 
teristics. In a sacramentary, partially preserved now in Cambridge at 
the Fitscwilliam Museum, and a missal now in the UibJiotheque na- 
tion de, Paris, the illustrations for the preface to the canon of the 
liturgy show closely related compositions fpls. XLa and b respective- 
ly)- 2 Their similarities derive from use of a common model t because 
in style their artists are clearly different, the Cambridge manuscript 
painter being related to the Paris eodex painter in a manner some- 
what parallel to Basilius and the painter of the saints' portraits in the 
Psalter. That is, the Cambridge artist is the more assured in working 
with Byzantine prototypes as seen in the elongated, strongly 
modeled figures with flowing draperies^ whereas the Paris artist em- 
phasizes stocky proportions and flat linear pattern including more 
copious Interlace and animated scrollwork for the initial itself. This 
does not mean that the Cambridge painter, probably a south Italian, 
is equal in ability to Basilius. He is not, but his familiarity with By- 
zantine model* is nearly comparable. The Taris painter on the other 
hand goes at his task with the same self conscious diligence as the 
painter of the saints' portraits- In a historiated initial with the 
women at the sepulciier the Paris artist meticulously follows Byzan- 

2_ Tli& fcLCfanujitiiy fragment, frmnridsc. Fit^ilUam Muslim, MS. Ifcflcan 49; th* 
nvimJ, Fatilt SbrJoth&HJC rationale, MR. laCirt IZDSilMailwi^ pp. 119-130- 
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tine iconography while translating his figures into labored Roman- 
esque hybrids (pi, XLIc), He is obviously much more at home with 
the lively foliage., showing assured handling of English decorative 
ideas. Indeed h the sophistication of his ornament suggests that the 
code* was slightly later than the Melisend Psalter, a product of the 
same atelier. 

The earliest icon attributable to Jerusalem at this period parallels 
these manuscript illustrations in some aspects. Overall, however, it is 
more strongly western in nature and was done later than the manu- 
scripts, possibly shortly after the Second Crusade (pi- XLVa). The 
enthroned Christ blessing and holding an open book is characterized 
by flowing linear- drapery typicaj of northern France under strong 
English influence in the first half of the twelfth century. On the 
other hand the facial type h though perhaps based on work from 
Shaftesbury abbey in Dorset, is convincingly Levantine, els is the 
rich color palette of the draperies, Moreover this li Chan net School" 
artist working in Jerusalem is aware of Byzantine painting, as the 
ornament on the front panel of the throne suggests. If, therefore, 
most of the manuscript painters were deeply immersed in Byzantine 
traditions, either from their south Italian background: or through 
service in the Holy SepuJcher scriptorium , this icon painter seems by 
contrast Lo have been a rather more recent arrival in the holy city. 

An artist from the Channel region of northern France is of course 
something we might readily expect, given the wealth of crusader 
manpower from this area. What is surprising is the relatively small 
French influence in the Holy Sepulcher atelier. Probably the 
presence of an English prior in the church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
the years before 1 127 may help explain the strong English influence, 
though further study of thfe workshop may bring to light additional 
French examples. 

It should be kept in mind that the scriptorium at the Holy Sepul- 
Cher wft* probabty a product of the second quarter of the century. 
Moreover, despite the unique central significance of tlus. church for 
Christianity, it appears that the church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
was equally an early object of crusader patronage. Indeed, Bethlehem 
gives us the earliest documented painting, the widest range of crusader 
style in the twelfth century, and mosaic- work of 1 1 69, all under the 
roof of its unique church, This is not surprising given the importance 
of the site, especially since the church of the Nativity was the corona- 
tion church for crusader kings until 1131, when king Fulfc &nd queen 
Melisend were the first rulers crowned in Jerusalem at the Holy 
Sepulcher. 
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The most extensive ensemble of crusader work in the church of the 
Nativity is an the twenty-eight columns of the nave and aisles where f 
for the m rat part individual saints' portraits were painted (pi, 
XXXIb). 3 One image h on column five in the south aisle, depicts the 
Virgin and Chijd, and a Latin painted inscription dates the work to 
May 15. 1 130 (pi. XXXIlIb), Despite the imposing jeweled throne 
with a high back on which the Virgin sits, there is no strong Byzan- 
tine influence here. Instead the stiff" linearity of the draperies and the 
tender relalionslup of a mother who gently holds her baby close to 
her cheek bespeak a western Romanesque painter, possibly from 
Italy 

No particular order for the execution of these works has as yet 
been proposed. The suggestion that (hey were done »s ex votes pa- 
tronized by pilgrims to the Holy Land seems ]ikely. So far, however, 
precise western parallels have not been found for such a series of large 
icons on columns, and no search for stylistic comparisons has been 
undertaken. Nor has an explanation been offered for why the 11 30 
painting, was done in the south aisle and not in the nave proper. No 
otlier dated inscription survives. What is clear is the wide variety of 
styles present in the series, suggesting itinerant artists who worked 
through most of the twelfth century and possibly longer. 

On the north side of the church there are no painted images on the 
columns of the north aisle. But many of the more strongly Byzantine- 
influenced paintings appear on the north nave columns. On column 
10, St. John the Evangelist (pi. XXXI I bO, identified by Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, wears handsomely painted Comnenian-s-tyle drap- 
eries, strongly modeled and with extensive highlights. On column A t 
St, George (pi. XXXHa), again identified by both Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, is a virile youth with curly golden hair. He stands, wear- 
ing a Jong elLHik and holding a spear and a shield. His thinly painted 
agitated linear draperies are, however, quite different from those of 
St, John. 

On the south side St. Fusca h a third-century virgin martyr at Ra- 
venna, appears on column 10 of the nave (pi. XXXI Id), and St, Mar- 
garet, a fourth-century martyr at Antioch in Pisidia, is on column 7 of 

3. Sea aficiTS, pp. 120123- F<" Uw column paintings see i3v ibc deacilpti** sumyi by L 
DlufiSiLre, HI Lra Jointures exf cutioi ail Xn* ilicit juries cahmiuHl la naalUqdS df ^3ethlf«Jl ^ ' , 
Jirvmltmr XXVU (1932), V. Juh#n F "US PbuUUU. dc IPS -cmiwins rii la JSafiUrjl 

dc BdAfj" TOrm Sttrta, XXV J 13-31 ft, 349-35 J> fc- W- HatfHUtom Jfte 

Omtth of ifie WafiVi/j, ^ethlefmin {Tepriut of 2nd rev, lemtileiti, 1968), pp. &9*8I; 

tnd S. Ac £*nJo]i, Corpus intfripiionum cnKeTipwlorum Term Santiflt (JwdHflfcTP, 137*), 

pp. 211-236. Ttiongti (he it T«iitinjnre pn«rally rttutiti to be frcscoet, tfic medium sttnt 
in be Jaunt kliad *f oU-haae paint appHed dinjetty mto tn& column. 
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the south aiste (pi. XXXfllc). Both are identified by Greet and Latin 
inscriptions- They wear s Fro-ugly outlined and modeled Romanesque 
drapery with geometric clarity in the angularity of the hem a arid <L V" 
forms beneath the knees of their lorijj under&arments. Yet another 
version of the western Romanesque style is seen in the St, Bartholo- 
mew on column 2 of the south aisle, identified by a Latin inscription 
°ri]y (pi- XXXllIa), His compact draperies flow in linear rhythms 
over the body white a more painterly softness, gives a suggestion of 
texture to the cloth. 

Two other examples will assist in further demonstrating tEie range 
and quality of these styles. St. Leo, on column fj of the south aisle, 
with a Latin inscription (pi. XXXIJId), is one of the few figures with 
the face well preserved. Leo, probably to he identified with pope Leo 
the Great (440-461), is depicted as. a bishop, blessing in the western 
manner and holding a staff. The strong bearded head is. composed in 
basically schematic designs of hair, ear^ beard,, nose, eyes-, and miter 
with only the slightest suggest Jon of modeling for piastie effect It is 
an excellent example qf Romanesque painting and a worthy counter- 
part to the crusader mosaics in the church. 4 By contrast, the kneeling 
pilgrim of St. James with the shell conspicuously displayed on his 
strip (pi, XXXI lie) is much later than St, Leo. The long swinging 
curve of his cloak t the irregular waves in his hair, and the near- three- 
quarter pose of the figure all bespeak the awakening interests of 
Gothic- painting, 

In quality these artists ari not alE masters of the first rank. Rut 
given the large number who worked here, the level is consistently 
very high indeed. A surprising aspect is the fact that at present few of 
these paintings can be related directly to work elsewhere in the cru- 
sader states, One fortunate exception is the handsome figure of 
Elijah On the eighth column of the south side of the nave, identified 
in Greek and Latin (pi. XXX! Lc). The iconography of Elijah being 
fed in the wilderness by ravens (LIJ Kings 17:1-7) is in this, case an 
early representation, no doubt due to the important cult of Elijah in 
the Holy Land, of a theme later quite popular, But stylistically the 
draperies with the linear strip effect on the Lower leg arc paralleled in 
a separate crusader work done at the north end of the narthex of the 
church of the Nativity, There during the twelfth century a small cm- 

4, EntiUE CiUJriG: and Hyipntinc mtterH dciE? pot ns pE( e|H>]f (15 (0 propCtt UtMdlfl 
d:i1iP|! for the column paLnUdiy-. S*fl far turn pari! nrii itiE Frew: ecu Jjiyrrt OelbHaraudE, (be 
I'Xunn^JUd Cite chapEL h Slid [h# CllutZlta jrtnjtalbijY bi [k*i WaJj jl-tjllt L~ilnd abovft, Jiajtbsr 
]il B, note 3. Sfeo nhn Hie Byzjjulne head? l=nti(L«d)f dHted it efcvcnltujcnlHrK ft tun Itw 
mJ{Hl!iattr>■ r>f rJu rtdy Cross. Jej*is*1citu published t»r H. 5w*nenitii h "Vmo Heads from 
Jerusalem," BlttlM*, Museum CyfFinzArli, Smton, LTV { 1 9?fi>, M-3R. 
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sader chapel was fashioned and decorated with a cycle of images in- 
cluding, on the main cast wait, the so-called Dec sis group- 3 

One must be cautious in studying t3ie Frescoes of this chape] be- 
cause of the extensive restorations carried out in 1950. However, by 
comparing photographs of the chapel before restoration (pi. XXXVI^ 
with the DeBsis as seen now fpL XXXVlb), the basic iconography 
can be verified and the linear strap style of the draperies, now heavily 
overpainted h can be seen on the figure of Christ. It is unlikely that 
the same artist executed both Elijah and the Dee'sts, Nonetheless, 
given the extent of crusader decoration at B&thlehem, some kind of 
atelier must have been orgarnzed there to mart age the painting and 
perhaps the training of artists, resulting in stylistic affinities of the 
sort mentioned, Unfortunately, no manuscripts with illustrations can 
as yet be attributed to Bethlehem to help fUl in the o^emll picture of 
the development, but careful study of the extant frescoes (and mo- 
saics) is urgently needed to clarify the sources of style and icono- 
graphy, to explain why some styles appear more prominently than 
others, and to dale the paintings. 

The strong Byzantine character of the iconography of the Deesis 
in the chapel combined with western Romanesque style is a feature 
Of crusader art already met in the Melisend Psalter. The other extant 
crusadn work in the church of the Nativity was in mosaic? in which 
the style and iconography are more purely Byzantine, 

In the Grotto of the Nativity a mosaic depicting the birth of Christ 
(pi. XXXla) is somewhat comparable in drapery style to the mosaics 
of the transepts. We know from an inscription in the main apse that 
in 1 1 69 during the reigns Of king Amalric and emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus a certain Ephrem, who was a monk, a painter, and a mosaic- 
worker worked on these mosaics. It is likely that the same workshop, 
including the famous Basilius who worked on the angels of the navc t 
carried out the handsome- though damaged and blackened -work 
downstairs. Indeed. Shortly thereafter a Greek pilgrim to Bethlehem, 
John Phocas, cnthusiasticnHy described in detail the Grotto mosaic, 
and his text, the first mention of such a mosaic, is worth quoting In 
externa: 

I leap for joy is 1 write, and am altogether in th* Spirit within that holy pot- 
to The artist bias painted with a skillful hand {fypitiwit b rejtwlnKl fa that 

3- DflrjMle the rec£i*t vr'ipn dF Hub teem "D™ii" (hh Chi- WnLtmr, "Two Nur.64 oU Uiff 
Deals," Rw* <ter fade* byzntitna, XXVI 1 1961] , 9 1 1 ff., and Twtftei Nol#» on Hut 
Dwaii." Revue tlct tsuiSet bysimtiaft, XXVIJI [19701 r W "Jr it * wdinble p*rt of the 
jrt-biiiarkal vMibddaiy; tt is used here to icfef Is Uit A^ur* oS Qirirt ffcnJoed by ttie t*o 
irttorLrfbif fijiutidfi of [he VlftJn Mary John RiptlsL 
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grotto the mysteries which [here took place. In Che ipse is figured the Virgin re- 
clining upon her bed, with, her left band placed beneath her right elhcw r and 
leaning her cheek Upon her right hand as she looks at ber infant, showing berin- 
rtuie modesty in her smiLing expression and in the colour of btr cheats; for her 
colour is not changed,, nor is ah? pale, like una who hia recently borna a child, 
and [hat for the first tune; for she, who was thought worthy to fraaf & eh lid who wad 
more thin man must also have been spared the pains of childbirth. Beyond her 
are the ox and the the martyr sjlrt thebube, und the company of shepherds 
tn whose ears the mice of Heaven rang so that they left tbeir flocts, allowing 
their sheep to pasluje gnwalched upon the aiass beaide the spring, pving their 
dog charge of them. While they raised their netks heavenwards, Eistening eagerly 
to Che sound of the voice, Standing in YaiioUJ attitudes, as each thought that he 
could stand most easily^ their ahepherds 1 croaks appear useless, but their eyes an 
fixed upon Heaven, and drawing tin*'' rifibt handSi backwards as [f to hurl a dart, 
they eagerly strain their ears: yet they did not need to hear the voke a second 
time, since eyes ere more trustworthy than ears: for an angel meeting, them 
show them the babe- lying in the manger. The beasts do not turn round to be- 
hold thk sjjjM, but Stupidly betake themselves^ (he one to the grass, and the 
other to the above-reanUcned springj but the dog, a creature that is aavagc with 
stringers, appears to be intently gating upon the unwonted spectacle.; while the 
Mjgi. leaping from their hones, tearing their gifts in (hair hands, and hending 
their knees, present them to the Virgin with awe/ 

Phocns gives us eyes to sec what i& now partly lost. The very large 
Virgin in the- writer, in draperies highlighted by £old, has directly be- 
hind her the Child in a tomb-like manger into which peer the oa and 
the ass (now invisible). She is surrounded by Fragment! of Joseph and 
the wise men to the left, fragments of the angels along: (he upper ten- 
ter, and the washing of the Child to the lower light {parts of three 
figures are visible). Two shepherds, one youngs one old, are to be 
seen at the upper right. In sum, every figure fhocas refers to except 
the dog and the ass are fragmcntarily present Beneath the whole 
scene appears part of the glorious ^erse from Luke 2-. 14, to which 
however Phocaa makes no reference whatsoever, probably because it 
is in Latin. 

Of the extensive crusader work in monumental painting that was 
to be seen in Jerusalem in the twelfth century almost nothing sur- 
vives. Pilgrims mention paintings in St. Anne's, the Cocnacuium and 
the chape! of the Dormttion on Mt. Sion 1 the Tomb of the Virgin, 
and the Grotto of Gethsemane, of which little remains. But it was in 
the church Of the Holy SepUlcher that the most extensive decoration 
was carried ooit, desicribrd parti ally by Theoderic about 1172^ Of 

fi. 'Tlit PflpiniJB? 0 r JoBliFies PJiOGLS HI the Hilly Ltftd {hi til* \tmr 11S5 A.D.)," |t. 

Aubrev SitwaiiyPPTE, V-J (Lortdim, 1 BSGj, j j we Hx> Bbwa, r . 1 20 . 

7. <K rbwderlch h fl rjocrhJlJoit of 1h* Hgiy Place? (oteh 1111 AH J," ti. Stewart, PPTS. 
V-4 cLondfln, 7-Jl ; Kcato abo^ pp. llB-119. 
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that the only mosaic estant is the Christ of the Ascension in the 
vault Of the Latin Calvary chapel (pi. XXX). This impressive work, 
like the Grotto Nativity now barely visible under a coat of soot and 
Brimc, represents the figure of Christ in a. deep purple robe. He is 
seated h holding a boot and with the right arm raised, probably origi- 
nally in blessing, though the hand is now missing. The pose is some- 
what unusual in that the hook is held over the Etraighlened-out Iftfi, 
perhaps a Latin variation of A Byzantine mode). The draperies with 
their complex curvilinear rhythms, are unlike those in the mosaics of 
Bethlehem, although as in them the style, indeed the awesome con- 
cept of Christ overall, Is basically Byzantine, But the probable pres> 
ence at Bethlehem of crusader mosaicism trained in the Byzantine 
tradition seems also to have recurred here. Indeed* the appearance 
of strongly Byzantine-style- mosaics with Latin inscriptions is found 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean region at this period H as at Monreale 
and in the Palatine chapel at Palermo in Sicily, as well as in Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, 

Close study of these crusader mosaics may eventually enable us to 
decide more surely whether the artists were crusaders or Greeks in 
the service of Latin patrons. As for the date of the Ascension mosaic, 
it was probably done before the consecration of the Holy Sepulctler 
in 1 149 but after the earthquake of 1 1 14. a L*atronage was intensified 
in the church of the Holy Sepulcher, especially in the second quarter 
of the twelfth century after it hecame, from 1 131 on, the coronation 
site of the crusader kings r 

Besides Bethlehem two other major crusader fresco projects exe- 
cuted in the Jerusalem region but outside the city survive fragment ar- 
ily. The earlier and more important Is found in the crusader church 
at Abu-Ghosh, Now the property of the French government, the 
church seems originally to have belonged to the Hospitallers, No con- 
sensus has emerged on the date of the church or indeed its twelfth- 

S. It Jiaj been suuacited Hut UUs rtwtiic k By«nlif <tt doris foi another locilkn bi ti*e 
Holy Sepafch*: aild :rtu^d to 113 prcrait die TiJ- tltt WWider*. PMdiqginlMllfpliaJL of the 
relevant (Ecfiriual iflailsts, h La not pmwilik LaaxcLinte 1h» poMibtlLtsr, but the COIlltiTIi' 
Lion af tin BysudUtK Ltyh <i* (he unapt, tfiu uichtl^ti In The pose of CM rill, aJld (he Latin 
insuriplUril ItlggflSt CHHB(fe[ ViaA. 

Thfc jHumamph. publbhed here. tak*rt ill l973- h wlien compared, la J . SdlFtll^ eMfellerU 
flatttiKd-out imnga of alHHiL 1 934 {uubJLsW in TAimdmm, A History vf th* Ctusadti, 
*ol. HI, pi- XI, iii W. Harvey, Church vf Ore Haty Sepulchre; Stntctorgl Surrey, Final 
RuparJ, fjoji(ispiecc>. niseis haw dLrty ttie nnowii: Hja fesoitM In ths LntetvejiLns pflrfod. 

[t ii unToTUlrtHlft that ttie fifSCO of tha Aacctitiurl kn tfiC [UHttiex chapel of Ltl* Ctiurrfl of 
Qie PfjtWly ii *lm«t unallj da I rayed- iLVvtofc teen dene after the diapd mwafc, 

it wauld haYfc G**H a lflduBble cooip9rj,tLvB □urilUdUIlt, 
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century name, which some say is St. Jeremiah.* ProbabJy erected in 
the 1 14CTs n the church ha* the rAharacter of a fortress with remark ably 
heavy walls and a spring in the crypt- Inside, in the nave, was an ex- 
tensive series of Frescoes which the moisture from below has relent- 
lessly flitted from the walls. Jt is hoped that the conservation work 
now (J 975) in progress will stop the slow destruction of the frescoes 
remaining. Al] that survives is located in the eastern apses and the 
two adjoining bays of the nave and aisles, The three apses contain 
fragments of, on the north, tne Deesis, in the center, the Anastasiii, 
and on the south, Paradise seen as the Three Patriarchs with souls of 
the blessed in their laps. Other major fragments survive of the Cruci- 
fixion on the wall of the south aisle and the Dormition of the Virgin 
on the wall of the north aisJe. The style and iconography arc strongly 
Byzantine, but again the inscriptions are in Latin. The Deesis in the 
north apse is nearly invisible now, hut we know what it looked like 
in 1907, thanks to the careful watereolors of M. le comte de Piellat 
(p]. XXX Vh>. Tlie most significant aspect of the iconography revealed 
by this document is the enormous high-backed throne on which 
Christ is seated. This dissociates the Abu-Ghosh fresco from the 
Deesis in the Melisend Psalter and that in the Bethlehem narthcx 
chapel and relates it to an older type which seems to have been re- 
vived by the crusaders here alone. 

The fresco of the Three Patriarchs with the souls of the blessed is 
the best preserved of the three apses; though in poor condition in- 
deed, the three main figures of Abraham (center} , Isaac (left), and 
Jacob (right] can he dimly discerned in the photograph (pi. XXXI Va) 
with the aid of M. de PielJat's waiercoior as a guide (pi. XXXEVb), 
Furthermore, one can sec a soul being brought to Abraham at the 
left center, an angel to the right center, and a flower below a tree at 
the far right, 

The iconography of the Three Patriarchs was common in Byzan- 
tine art but appears seldom in the west f apparently under Byzantine 
influence as in the sculpture at St. Trophime, Aries, '* Even in Byzan- 
tine art, however, it is rare to find it in an apstdal composition as 

9, Tne igprtEf pre vnpJB on th* -dale of dirt ctUbdu thutdl it Abu-GhOEil. foCITltrl} 1 
Juiawn as Qjjyjt al-'lnab- [f AbiJ-Glkti-lh if U> tt# Idfcfltlflsd. with Qiry'-iC Yc L *rim, (hen die 
diDI^h jnay Ik ii|cd ] 09E-] ] 37 ; st ClEnnonl-liantiErih, Afr/rcolQgii'al F.£it6f£htt in Ptilet- 
liim r II (Loiidafl, l&M), 61*61. Or if AlTO-GlLaall h Ifl t» IdMitlfad, u Btmi mocc ilkcf^, 
■Kim (he twelfUh-wiKdcy Emmaus., Iheo H seems to be a ehi*rth Twill vnfei Fffispiiiliei enn- 
t«J fit Ihc lUG's, The mmc St. Jtrcoiiah seems to be found in the squkw only $inT (he 
eJk t±itik'ilti «jicuef; sbc Entiri, Lei Monumttiit Jfj crottH dsns le reywue d* Jervfelzm., II 
CParii, ]92R],3IS-J]9. 

10. A, K, FotIej, Kaaaaesqut Sculpture of the Frfgrimze Funds; wi. IS, fU)»e»ce 
(Boston, 1923), pi. 1370. 
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here. Indeed, the programmatic arrangement of the deaths of Jesus 
and Mary on the lo war walls of the nave with scenes of Chrises Resur- 
rection and the Second Coming focused high in the apse & seems to bt 
a crusader and not a Byzsntirte thodc*- 

The fragments are mostly too small or too blurred by the seepage, 
of water to be of much assistance In tlie study of style. However, 
some bits of drapery in the Donnition scene and the head of one of 
the blessed in the bosom of Jacob arc clear and sharp. The head (pi, 
XXXV a) shows, quite in contrast to that of St. Leo in Bethlehem, an 
extraordinary three-dimensional plasticity and the beginnings of the 
"spectacled 1 ' eye convention that later becomes so characteristic of 
Acne painting (see, for example t pi- XLlI). Characteristics of this 
kind strongly suggest that these frescoes were done late in the 
twelfth century, possibly after 1 170 but certainly before US7, when 
the crusaders lost control of tin's church. 11 

The other remnant of crusader frescoes which partially survives is 
to be found in the little piLerimV church at Befhphage, east of Jerusa- 
lem between the Mount of Olives and Bethany, Theoderic, who trav- 
eled to the Hoiy Land about 1 172, tells us about the shrine he saw: 

A "tile ftiMti Jei-UAikfli ja Bethany, where stood the tons* of Simon the leper* 
and of Lszanis and bis Bisters Mary and Martha, where our Lord was frequently 
received aa a guest. Bethany standi neat the valLey of Olira, in which the mount 
ends towards the cast. So on Palm Sunday our dearest Lord Jesus Christ act out 
firnr Bethany, came to Bsthphaae, which plate is half-way between Bethany and 
the Mount Of OUiras, and where now a fair chattel has been huJIt In Hia honour, 
and Mnt two of Hla dJaciplca to fetch the ass and her colt. He stood upon a arcal 
atone which may be seen in the chapel, and sitting, upon the aaa went over the 
Mount of Olira to Jerusalem, and was mat by a great crowd as fie descended 
tht $kdu of the mountain. 11 

Theodeiin does not, however, mention the series of frescoes which 
were painted on the Large, truncated, slightly tapering stone; possibly 

11, BiLndman, A HHsorv o/ far Cutset. in h 38 1 , u f i that Grtefc arttati worfeins in 
PilcEtine fbi ttieempera M*nuel in 11T0 may hava alia worked hew- The possibility exnti, 
tut unless coenputtiie jmiiilirig fiojn fl» idMiumentlCXjCCUUtd for Mh[*ueI crimes in ]qhl *>j 
unequivocal written dpciuniini.iNnn ii found, Uiei* Li no way 1o *eri1y (tie siiEgsstinn. IJn- 
fortanBtery, pJurtoersphi v! lbs fresco fftajrwnu found m flu nv^Mtary of St, EulfiymL" 
tjmow Bl-Khim jd-Afcmar) V»* nut been pirirtkHcd, and nothing remains today In xi'Jir of thu 
twELf(h^ont hit painting. SmS D. J. CMLiy. "THe MoiHUiTY pf S(- Eutdjf mhis,' 1 FaitSilHt 
ExpIitratiM £jidTtert> SW&nwH (19121, pp. l&B ff., CBpedBUr pp. l9ti-l*J- Thfl 

puUBdiBd rrtteMS tuan Hie JCLateJ can rnDnnitnry of St. ThiOCtii-tus, on the ntttflT hand, 
are DDL ttyliJlkalij,' iLrallfli to (how at AbS-Ghoih. See D, 1. OiiJty, TVa JtoitaaUfJfl* In 
tht WlldenUMl trf Iud«e4." flatati™ &ptortrfbtt J c 'uP+fl r . Q#ar1riiy Slatemtat (l92B? h PP- 

1M H,>w**l*y pp- *f- 1*1- Vh At T. 
11 "Tln»d*rLeli^ SfiKfiptlwi "APTS. V4, 34-J5. 
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they had not yet been executed. 3 * The Franciscans also had restora- 
tians carried out on the extant fragments here in 1950 as in the Beth- 
lehem chapel, but the overpainting is much leas, and one can discern 
the original parts of the frescoes more readily. Of the scenes that sur- 
vive, the Raising of Lazarus is perhaps the best example (pl$- 
XX XVII a, b, and c). The iconography is strongly Byzantine with 
Laz-arus standing and wrapped ILke a mummy as Gtrist, blessing in 
the Greek manner, calls him forth from the tomb which has been un- 
sealed. 

Again because of the restorations, the style, must be dealt with cau- 
tiously. Nonetheless, the Romanesque tradition seems here to have 
been Infused with a classicizing influence from Byzantine sources re- 
sulting in forms of strength and clarity that are reminiscent of the 
work at the Sigena chapter house. The Bcthphaae paintings are earlier 
and much more modest in quality than those at Sigena, to be sure. 
They appear to have been done shortly before 1 187 r It is especially 
notable that the Lazarus artist at Bethphage chose to follow a Byzan- 
tine model so faithfully, just as Basil i us had done in the Mehsend 
Psalter. There was, after all, a totally different version of the seen?, 
possibly reflecting crusader buildings at Bethany, visible for all to see 
on the historiated lintel of the Holy Sepulcher (pi. lla). It seems that 
his accomplished style had the effect of imposing iconographical con- 
servatism. Finally, it is worth noting that the program of the frescoes 
on the rock is somewhat puzzling. If" the stone marks the spot where 
Christ mounted the ass, it is curious that this scene does not appear 
in the cycle. Perhaps the explanation may be sought in some kind of 
sculpture tor which the Stone was a pedestal. Unfortunately no pil- 
grim mentions any such image h but the east side of the stone with the 
crowds waving palms includes no figure of Christ and the reason may 
have been his presence on top of the stone, 

One final work from twelfth-century Jerusalem was originally pub- 
lished by Vincent and Abel in \926. lA An altar was found in their 
excavations of the crusader oratory of St. Stephen outside the Da- 
mascus gate (pis. XXXV III a and b). This altar, for which they present 
a detailed drawing, at one time had fresco paintings depicting Christ 
enthroned and the Twelve Apostles standing on each side with scrolls 
or books. These- frescoes have now disappeared completely* but 
underneath the painting there were incisions into the stone delineat- 
ing the figures and the r ouniJ-arched arcade. 

13- Sw ifciTDj rfii-Pt*" til 6- n rnlB ft. 

14- Yrt**rit siuJ ACwl, JAimfewi noimite, a, fast. A itah, lGlfiJt, 76? ft, fifr 32p h *Bd 
p].I_XXX: 1. 
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Such altarpieces were h of course, very popular In the west during 
the twelfth century, 3 fi But this frescoed stone altar with handsome 
classical-style moldings is unusual in the combination of a typically 
western program with local materials and a sculp lural tradition that 
had survived in the Holy Land from early Christian times, ft was fully 
pain ted h perhaps with metal medallions attached above the arcade in 
the cut circles in the stone. The altar must have been an impressive 
focus for the oratory of St. Stephen, done sometime before Jerusa- 
lem fell in 1 187. With it as a model we can attempt to imagine the 
splendor of the altars in the larger crusader churches inside the city, 
altars of which nothing survives. 

These examples of monumental crusader painting of the twelfth 
century in and around Jerusalem du not exhaust the extant remains 
in the Latin kingdom, But there can be no doubt they are the finest 
survivals in quantity and quality. Together with the manuscript illus- 
trations and the icons, they present us with a varied picture of paint- 
ing during the twelfth century in the Holy Land. Among the most 
notable characteristics of this work the predominance of ecclesiastical 
patronage stands out. While there was of course royal patronage as 
well, for boots such as the Melisend Psalter, the church dominated 
the scene- It is of course possible that the column paintings at 
Bethlehem were commissioned by private patrons, but these may 
have been ecclesiastical donors as well. There la no way of knowing 
at present- Nonetheless, despite the dominant role of the church as 
patron, the art produced for it is characterized by its diversity- If 
there is a unifying trait characteristic of all the painting it is the 
strength of the Byzantine influence, notably stronger than in most 
parts of the west at the Same period. Otherwise, stylistically we find 
a variety that is most obvious in the frescoes, less so In the mosaics, 
and least in the manuscripts. Of course the miniatures, so far as we 
now know, all emanated From a single scriptorium where there was 
a rather unified artistic approach- The monumental painting done by 
itinerant artists naturally tended to exhibit more local, individual 
characteristics. Finally, we can sec that a variety of western tradi- 
tions from both the north and the south of Europe are blended with 
Che Byzantine. Remarkably, however h vexy little French influence 
can be discerned in the work. Less surprising is the absence of Ger- 
man characteristics or direct Islamic influence ■> it seems to have been 
too soon for either of these, 

15. Sftflv rai wiautpdi, the rcmbk f™n (ll+DJ or ±6 rfiTlaa arSanlo nominee 

from Slew PetM Lasfcth Ars tas/a, 8W-11QQ (HarmartdswaiUi. 157 J), figs. 179 

and M$ respectively. 
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The situation in crusader painting charges markedly in the thir- 
teenth century- In the difficult years from 1279 to 1244 Jerusalem 
retained only a shadow of its fanner glory as the artistic center of 
the crusader states. Acre took Over the position Jerusalem had 
formerly held, hut painting started to flourish there only after 1250. 
No monumental painting equivalent to the work found in and 
around Jerusalem survives from the thirteenth century in the Latin 
kingdom. Indeed, the most important frescoes known from this, 
period come from Constantinople during the L&tin empire. In manu- 
scripts, and icons French influence emerges as the most potent 
western tradition, growing strongest in the ten years before 1 291, 

After I ] 87 Jerusalem never fully regained its central importance 
in painting, but during the period of access negotiated hy Frederick LJ 
one splendid work seems to have been done the re > commissioned by 
the emperor for his fliird wife, Isabel of England., about 1235-1237. 
Despite the precedent of the Melisend Psalter, the Riccardtana psalter 
is illustrated in an entirely different way.' 6 Following German prac- 
tice, the initials beginning major divisions of the psalter are decorated 
with scenes from the life of Christ. The Meatus initial is the most elab- 
orate (pi. XLla). Isaiah and Habakkuk foretell the Annunciation and 
Nativity respectively, with David between the two standing proph- 
ets. The artist composes the program so that as one's eye moves 
from left to risht, one goes from Old Testament to New Testament 
image, from prophet and ancestor to (he living reality of the advent 
of Jesus. This is painted with iconography strongly Byzantine once 
again (though distinct from that of the Melisend Psalter], but the 
style is Sicilian and the interplay between the letter B and the copious 
flgural decoration is wholly western as well. Thus the blend of east 
and west in crusader art continues, but the components change some- 
what from those found in the twelfth century. 

Shortly after the Riccardiana psalter was executed Jerusalem was 
definitively lost to the Khorezmian Turks, in 1244, and the way was 
open for Acne Lo become the chief artistic center as it had been the 
political and military capital since 1191. The impetus for Acre's 
new role in the visual arts seems to have come from the visit of Louis 
\X to the Holy Land between 1250 and 1254. 

The French king was instrumental in the establishment of a major 
new scriptorium in Acre. The Arsenal Bible, one of its earliest pro- 
ducts h seems to have been commissioned for Louis himsetf and it set 



1*. The His cspdlflna psallsi^ Florence;. BiMiotKH RiocardcLna. MS. 323; tut also above* 
pp. 129^50. 
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the standard for later production- 17 Tht manuscript contains Old 
Testament selections translated into Old French. It is decorated with 
large, mostly full-page frontispieces for each, hook like those for 
Judith and Job (pis, XLIEa ami b). 

Most of the miniatures have a strong Byzantine iconographic tra- 
dition behind them, but no such sources exist for the Judith or Job 
images. Indeed, for the latter the most important parallel is found in 
a gjant German Bible at Erlangen done in the Sakburg School. And 
the artist also seems to have looked with interest at his surroundings 
in Acre, as the convincingly painted camels and men wearing turbans 
demonstrate- For the Judith frontispiece one finds sources- in a variety 
of thirteenth-century French tforks. including the Souvigny Bible and 
the Bibles morolisees, and even in some Catalan Bibles from Roda 
and Ripoll. 11 Needless to say h the format of scenes: in roundels is 
French, as is the strong use of Gothic pink and blue for the frames 
and inters-tlces. 

ln style the artist i£ French, a Gothic painter working under By- 
zantine influence. Some aspects of his style would long mark the 
Acre scriptorium h especially the hi adenine drapery s the stocky pro- 
portions of liia freely moving figures, and the "spectacled" eye con- 
vention with the line back toward the ear. 

The most fascinating stylisitic parallel with the work of this master, 
apparently a newcomer to Acre in 1250, is. found not in the Latin 
kingdom but in the Latin empire- In Constantinople artistic patron- 
age by the Latins has been known since Weitzmann argued that By- 
zantine manuscript painters continued working there after 1204. 1 * 
But in 1967 Dr. C. L. Striker, in his excavations at Kalenderhane 
Camii, discovered a chapel clearly painted by a crusader artist (pis. 
XLVIHa and b), ip The apsidul fresco fragments depict a large stand- 
ing figure of St. Francis of Assisi flanked by ten scenes from his life, 
an adaptation of the standard thirtetnth-cen tuiy Italo-Byzantine 
icon retable. The painting must have been done sometime between 

17. Th* Arrtrtal BEMG r P«Ili h BJtdlOthiqflK $c l h \tseittlj MS. 321 1 ! E« flk« above, pp. LJ2- 
]33. 

IB. H. Buchtlial, Miniature Fnintins in fhr LatiA Kin#I(tM vf Jewd** (Oafaiit,, 195TJ. 
? . 57. 

19. K. WELtamajiu, H1 CoDilajitliiopoUtBii 6wi Ilhunbifltion in the Pcc»4 of (he Li (in 
Cunqui&C* Gtitttt da bimiSi-arlt, hi. 6, JiXV (1^44). IDl it. 

20- For the cruS*d*r C&sflBi at KalaBdechalia Camli 3t* above, rJiafrter VI A, Tufta 1, «nd 
C. L SniLdr a«i Y. D. Kuftan, H, WoA H Kalnrtechirie C*mr in iitnAbud: rmuilt PwlLml- 
wy Msjoic," Dumbarton On^ Papers, XXV 11971K 25f-25». The mUlww wMuid lik* (a 
fljipcea hta satltuJe (o bi, Striker for ViroTy iniErmpiiiij w«t un eIm putlluUon. of tfic 
Kalcndcihanc Ckmii lo aninjF fw lite pftgimpipJu used tiMuUi, Km 1b aim ore, Jw has fra- 
dfflJaly Supplied llUtfrmatinTi. jpcacporated in tHw9 rtfflatti. AlkbI lOapONJff Ll Hit FHftSl Pre- 
liminary Report. 
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122S h when Francis was canonized, and 1261, whan the Latin empire 
feJL But so close is the style of the fresco pain lei to that of the 
Arsenal Bible master that it is not impossible that they worked to- 
gether or may even have been the same person. The draperies are in 
some instances very close h as for example the striped garment of 
Judith compared to a fragmentary %ure in the chapel frescoes (pi. 
XLVHltO. Other draperies in the frescoes such as the friars' habits 
(p|. XL Villa), are softer with more highlights and less sharply defined 
linearity than in the manuscript. Similarly, the eyes are less insis- 
tently outlined, but shaded, giving the face more plasticity. Until the 
frescoes are Fully published the exact relationship between the two 
ensembles cannot be resolved. There can be little doubL however of 
the ekise tie? in painting between Acre and Constantinople around 
1250. 

The closest parallel to the Arsenal Bible among other Acre manu- 
scripts is the Perugia mjssal (pi. XLib). SI One of the few extant ec- 
clesiastical books in Latin eKecuted in the Ac-tt seriptoriumj the 
missal was painted by two masters, the first Venetian and the second 
French. U was the French artist who did the Resurrection for the ini- 
tial R. His style is obviously close to that in the Arsenal Bible The 
Resurrection scenes show decided western iconographic characteris- 
tics with some Byzantine influence. Christ emerges from the tomb, 
after which the three Marys find only the angel. Though overall 
basically western in concept the unusual nude Christ may be based 
on a Greek model instead of the normal clothed figure. 

Like Jerusalem, Acre became a center for panel painting as well as 
manuscript illumination, but there is far more material extant in 
both from the latter school. Among the icons an equally wide range 
of western artistic backgrounds can be discerned in combination with 
Byzantine traditions as seen in the Acre manuscripts. An unusual 
panel with the Deesis and fourteen apostles i± now in the collection 
at St. Catherine's monastery (pi XLVb). Though clearly using a By- 
zantine model, the crusader painter added Mark and Luke to the 
Twelve and executed the work in a remarkably vigorous style. For- 
mally there is no doubt that it belongs within the Acre school. While 
a certain German flavor suggests itself in the eKprcsuonMic beads, 
the activated masses of drapery seen here are also found in the Vene- 
tian artist of the Perugia missal. But the artist of this icon, hke the 
second painter of the Perugia codes, is probably French, as his basic 
figure style dem ungrate!;, also suggesting a date in the 1250's. This is 

31. Tfta Pemda cniKal, Ptnigis, BiMiiwa Cipdlobio, MS. 6 Vvmttiy 11); mo abo 
mbove. pp. 13 J-L3J. 
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a striking case of the richness of the artistic and cultural melange 
which is one of the unique features of crusader painting 

One of the most magnificent panels from Acre now at St Cather- 
ine's is 41 large* double-faced icon depicting the Crucifixion on the 
front and the Anastpsis on the back (pis. XLVJaand b). This master 
is surely an Italian working undei Byzantine influence, as a compari- 
son with work of Giunta Pisano will demonstrate. But the crusader 
charBcterfetiwj also show that the work was. done in Acre and not in 
the west. On the front we see the unusjal gestures and poses of Maxy 
and John as ^cll as the massive beveled cross peculiar to crusader 
painting. The three-nail crucifixion > eomlng from northern Europe, 
again demonstrates the remarkable blend of ideas in the Latin king- 
dom. The Anastasis. unlike the Crucifixion, is rare in Italian art. But 
the Byzantine tradition is altered, with Eve as an old woman, reflect' 
ing Italian painting of the same period < J 250-1 275)^ wilh unBy/an- 
tine stress on the large jeweled cross as a vehicle of deliverance, and 
with an extensive use of pink color, derived no doubt from Gothic 
painting. 

It is indeed the French element which more and more asserted it- 
self in Acre painting as the second half of the century wore on. In 
fact, Jit panel paintings there is striking evidence that parallels and 
corroborates, what is found in Che manuscripts. There is another icon 
at St. Catherine's (pi. XLVHa) depicting Saints Theodore and George 
as mounted crusaders, with inscriptions in Creek. Kneeling below 
is a diminutive donor whom the inscription identifies as coming 
from Paris. Thus not only is this a painting done by a French artist 
under Byzantine influence, but it is a work, commissioned by a 
pilgrim from the heart of France as well. 

In the manuscripts the increased interest in Old French tests of 
history on the part of secular patrons in Acre stimulated the produc- 
tion of many codices of the Hi&tolrc utilverseiiS;, the Faifs des 
romaim, and the History of Gittremer translated and continued 
from the Latin of William of Tyre. In the closely related cycles of 
illustration that decorate codices of the Histoid untverselle, the 
images faithfully reflect the test in presenting ttieTrOjan ancestry of 
French chivalry. Famous episodes of ancient history are; depicted as 
part of the cultural world of thirteenth-century France. In the Brus- 
sels and London manuscripts the killing of Hector depicts a cowardly 
Achilles lancing the Trojan hero from behind as he leans down to 
take the helmet from the body of Patroclus (pis. XLIJIa and b). i3 

MM 01 75, and London, BrlUsfi Ubraiy . Add,. MS. 1 3 26B ; sec also atorc h pp. 1 334 34. 
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The London codes is the more significant work of art, one of the 
finest manuscripts from the Acre school, probably executed in 1286 
an a coronation present for king Henry H of Cyprus. In the frontis- 
piece (pi. XLiV) the western Creation cycle is modified with bust- 
length images of the Creator looking like a Byzantine parttocrator. Its 
unusual bander recalls manuscripts of the Koran in format, and the 
Arab musicians indicate the artist's interest in local Arab culture, 
another developing feature of the Acre school. 

In view of the intensifying French influence in the Acre scriptor- 
ium from about 1275 to 1291, it is not surprising that some of the 
latest paintings were almost purely French in concept. There is in St. 
Catherine's monastery an icon of the Mates tos Domini painted about 
1 285 that demonstrates this for panel painting (pi. XLVlLb), U is not 
great ait; the painter seems to be timidly attempting to work En un- 
familiar materials. The style and iconography are basically French, 
however and there are a number of manuscripts which can be attri- 
buted to Acre from this period that arc also purely French Gothic in 
style." 

In sum h painting at Acre in the thirteenth century was very differ- 
ent from that at Jerusalem and ilH surrounding area in the twelfth 
century, or even during the period from 1223 to 1244. Patronage 
was no longer centered on the clergy and the crown. Significant com- 
missions came also from soldiers as well as from pilgrims, While reli- 
gious icons continued to be executed in increasing numbers, interest 
in manuscripts turned t<> vernacular texts and, secular illustrations, re- 
flecting the taste in France after 1250- The rich blend of western tra- 
ditions under Byzantine influence conLinued as well, but French con- 
cepts now increasingly dominated. Italy was strongly represented, 
and German ideas, appeared as English ones disappeared. New was a 
stronger Islamic influence. 

These examples of crusader painting indicate a development which 
differs, significantly from that of crusader sculpture. There are, of 
course t special problems connected with the sculpture. Less of it sur- 
vives, and much of what does is non-Figura! ornamental work. Much 
of the extant material is badly damaged, Moreovet, the nearly con' 
stant presence of Byzantine influence seen in the painting is hardly 
to he expected in sculpture. After all,, Byzantium, as a result of 
icocioclaiim, never experienced a rebirth of monumental stone sculp- 
ture comparable to that in the west in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. 

23. S« [hcfbirticonrini book tu 1 (he prcunl iurti&r. Owurfc flCamnt/ipt Iflu m j w f rw r d f 
Sr. Jean d'Aw 1273-1291 [Ptiweinn, |?7*>. 
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Nonetheless, the crusaders' experience in painting can help us look 
with fresh eyes at their sculpture. Questions must be raised: Whet 
was distinctively crusader about the sculpture? Do the varied western 
artistic traditions visible In the painting also contribute to the sculp- 
ture 1 ? Is there any development in the sculpture comparable to that 
in the painting What contribution, if any, did Byzantium make to 
crusader sculpture? 

Jerusalem in the twelfth century was the major center for sculp- 
ture, as it was For painting. Within the holy city it was the church of 
the Holy Sepulchcr on which extensive attention was focused during 
the first fifty years. The consecration of trie church on July 15, 1 149 n 
completed the essential transformation from a Byzantine shrine to a 
greatly enlarged crusader churrjh, incorporating the major holy sites 
commemorating the events surrounding the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ- This is the church, much restored, that stands at 
present, but the pilgrim today entering the parvls In front of the 
main entrance facade on the south Side (frontispiece) nfl longer sees 
the last significant surviving iigural sculpture ttt situ. 

The two lintels over the main doors (frontispiece, pis. ila and b, 
Ilk and b) were removed in 1929 and deposited on indefinite loan In 
what is now the Rockefeller Museum. Tolerated for centuries by 
Moslems, the lintels were In danger of destruction from stone decay. 
The dense white crystalline limestone was losing Its outer surface 
through blistering. To save the sculpture a binding medium was in- 
jected below the carved surface to prevent its loss. This treatment 
preserved the two works but has produced an ugly bloated muddy 
appearance (pis. ULa and b), a condition which must be taken into 
account in any stylistic anaJysis- 

The lintels were clearly done by different artists. The historiatcd 
one has been connected with southern France and Italy. 34 Most re- 
cently it has been compared to a Bethesda sarcophagi- 31 The vine 
scroll lintel has been related to southwestern France. They were prob- 
ably carved at different times, as the molding configuration sugges[S 
(pis. Ila and b}, but their dates are still unresolved. In content there 
is a growing consensus that they were meant to introduce the pilgrim 
to what was to l>e found inside the church. 

In quality these lintels are the best figural sculpture extant from 
the Holy Sepulcher or the Hospitaller complex directly to the south. 

34. For irf™™ m» obovs, chapter id A„ fid<HI. 

25- A- BoTf, "The Hor? SapuJctirc Lintel," Jpr*™( of she Warburg onrf Cwwld Itati, 
s»m r XXXV (1972], 369-J9D. 
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The only com parable work appears in a group of carvings from trie 
Hospital area, now in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate Such as the 
architectural fragment with an archer (pi. Vila). But here the style is 
quite different - Deschamps called it Burgundian - intensely plastic 
with strongly linear draperies. The; zodiac cycle on the north door 
porch of St. Mary Latin is badly damaged arid hard to see (pi. iVa)." 
But the style seen there with elongated figures and rumpled draperies 
Is quite different from the lintels or the Orthodox Patriarchate group 
(although Like tlie iconography it is basically western). Yet another 
style ii found in tlie modest comer console, said to have been found 
near St. Mary the Great, now in the Museum of the Convent of the 
Flagellation (pi. IVb). Once identified as the insignia of the Hospital 
or the Kiss of Judas* this modest sculpture seems only to represent 
two doll-like bearded men." This group of figurul sculptures from 
closely contiguous locations in the Holy Scpuldler-Hospltal quartet, 
all dating from between 1 1 25 and 1 175 h demonstrates that there was 
little interrelationship among the ateliers. Nonetheless, each artist 
was surely from Europe and most, if not all, were from France, 

The situation with regard to tion-figural sculpture is somewhat dif- 
ferent- The extraordinarily rich ensemble of" architectural sculpture 
cm the south facade of the Holy Scpulchcr (frontispiece^ including 
cornices (pi U), capitals, imposts, and tympana (pi- lb), has recently 
been studied and found to reflect long-standing local tradition from 
Roman times- 18 The tipper cornice may in fact be reused Roman, 
sculpture" but the capitals of the Calvary door, based on Justinianic 
models, arc probably the work of local Christian sculptors working 
for the Latins. This problem of reuse as opposed to crusader imita- 
tion of earlier work is a Ihomy issue indeed. Are the handsome capi- 
tals found at St. Mary the Great (pi. Via) twelfth-century orpre-cru- 
sadcr? On the une hand h the modern capitals carved for the church of 
the Redeemer and based on a medieval model show the practical pos- 
sibility for copying, even today. On the Other hand, tlie extremely 

26. In new qJ the ataia of St. Hair Latin in the nineteenth -century ii i* remaikptik tbai 
u*y mt rhe oculpUne ii letfr; see- the photograph ptabliihcd fry Vincent and Abel, Jfauwlem 
ttawelte. ml. IE, £pc 4, 396, ajid ibove. p. 36. For (be kotKCHphr of tit* sailptuifc 
kc (Ik dewrlptioru in Je Vojiif h ira^sfaw A Terre Stinte, pp-15S hi! Hipping! 
m p]. XV]] C Nalfc chut dfc VogUt anil FnJucI luilI'ullJ $L. Kary LuUu ['til MbwufJ with St. 
Hiiy ibt Great (i>i vjaju:>, rewisJat th* ithattU3ca.Jamid thtdr pubiLaHlcnis. 

27. B. Bjtgmti, ii Muiea Helta f-TafeHnzivn* fa Gernidlettimt (SB F: Jatuaalcm, 1939>. pp. 
lW-l3L,rn>. 113. 

2B. 14. KujiuiiiL, "local CTirlslks-i Acl in Twdfth. CtJrtury Jenadeui; part Il f Uic Dwou- 
llw ScwIrHni* of *e Fapd* «F <h,e U<4j Sepul<*ira Ctiureh " Israil Eipldra ISOH Jiitimit. 
MXIil (I ST3), 221^11?. 

29. Ch. CtniuHMk, Ttut church afihe itoty forataftw Ai Jentxhm (London. 1 97*), p, 4D, 
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large sezc of these capitals for a r datively small church suggests that 
they may indeed have been reused, though if so. it is remarkable that 
they are in such excellent condition. aa 

The same problem exists all over crusade* Palestine for different 
types of capitals. There are fine spiky acanthus capitals, of which ex- 
cellent examples are found in the crusader chapel at Heth Gibelin (pi, 
XI Vb). built about 1 134, and in the later church at Rami a < pi. XVI b). 
Many Of these Byzantine-style capitals are probably reused from 
earlier buildings. There are the thick, curved-leaf capitals based on 
Levantine Eariy Christian models as found in the crusader churches 
at Gaza, Ram-la, and Sebasfia (pis, XVla and b h XVIIJa), all three 
probably dating from the third quarter of the twelfth century. There 
are also diminutive versions on the lantern of the Qubbat al-Ml'raj, 
probably built originally as the crusader baptistry to the Temple (pi. 
Xa), Few of these capitals seem to be reused material. 

Crusader use of older types of capitals is more often found in imi- 
tations or re interpretations of pre-cru sader models. There arc h for 
example, many versions of the Corinthian capital- At the Tomb of 
the Virgin is a handsome H more plastic interpretation of the Byzan- 
tine spiky-teaf type (pi. Vb>. The capital at St. James has lamb-like 
animals amidst articulated and thick curving leaves {pi. Vc). Some- 
time after 1167 at the church of the Resurrection in Nablus. the 
main portal shows increased plasticity of the leaves as well as a taller, 
slenderer drum shape for the capital (pi. XVII b). But when the cru- 
saders decorated the entries to the Clrotto in the church of the Na- 
tivity about the same time, they reverted to a more conservative, 
leafy-style capital reminiscent of the facade of the Holy Sepulcher 
(pi. XLVa). On the pulpit of Burhan-ad-Din On the Temple platform 
there are crusader capitals in the southwest comer which reinterpret 
an easier Byzantine round-bodied exemplar (pi. Xd). All these varia- 
tions of Connthian-type capitals continue the classical tradition in 
the Holy Land through the twelfth century, and many were prob- 
ably the work of local Christians, 

The distinctive western contributions in capital sculpture are to be 
found in olhcf kinds of ornament. Some of this ornamentation is ab- 
stract, some has fauna and flora, some is a unique style of foh'ate 
decoration, and some, of course, is figurai sculpture. Romanesque 
inclinations toward abstract ornament are welJ represented in the 
west and appear also in the Latin kingdom The austere decoration of 
St. Anne's church [pi- XIILa) converts even the eminently thrce- 

3Q. Hit fUi Of SL. Muy the Great a prtiliitied VjueeM and Abed. Jirvwlcm nou wWe. 
toI ||, fete, .l.p.957. 
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dimensional Corinthian capital into a two-dimensional pattern and 
introduces a ivide range of geometric form such as the pierced spiral 
volutes (pi- XI Fib). No other major crusader church received such 
charmingly simple ornament, but other crusader buildings have deco- 
ration clearly in forme J by the same love of abstract form. In the 
cloister of the Holy Sepulcher is one example (pi. Va). The church of 
St, Abraham in the Haram st Hebron (pi. XVa) has many clustered 
capitals in the main nave (pi. XVb) which translate foliate capitals 
into vigorous ornament. 

Flora and fauna often appear together in capitals.* as already seen 
[n the example from the church of St- James. Sometimes the animals 
dominate the design b as do the griffins on capitals of the aedicule of 
the Ascension (pi. Vd) or the St. Peter Gallicante double capital t 
which also has scowling demons' heads (pL VIb). The most interest- 
ing versions blend flora and fauna together. In the Aqsa mosque, the 
upper double capital on twisted columns intertwines birds and plants 
to express the unity of nature in a characteristic Romanesque 
manner (pi. IXa) On the west side of the Qubbat al-Mi l raj are paired 
capitals {pi- Xb). in the interior, to the left, there are the extraordin- 
ary fan-shaped leaves Enlart compared to a capital in the church of 
St. Mien at Donzy-le-Frfc- 31 To the right, partly destroyed, are 
fighting birds composed tu suggest the dynamic vitality of nature to 
ht seen in their sinuous vine-like poses as a parallel to the explosive 
design of the plants on the companion piece. 

These examples of crusader sculpture on the Hiram ash -Sharif- 
bring us to the second major center in the city of Jerusalem. Most of 
the crusader work found on the tfaram is, except in the Qubbat al- 
Mfrij, not i?i situ, hut on materials reused by the Aiyubids, the Mam- 
luks, or the Ottomans. The abundance and quality of the sculpture 
reflects the importance of the Temple area for the crusaders. After 
the conquest of Jerusalem, the royal residence was initially located in 
what is now the Aqsa mosque- The Dome of the Rock was turned 
into a church, eventually dedicated in the 1 140 n s as the Tempi jm 
Dominit though canons had been installed in 1099, A monastery 
served by Augustiriians was erected just to the north of the Temple 
platform. Meanwhile, the Templars carried out much construction at 
the south end oF the Haram. Given lodgings in a winy of the royal 
palace by Baldwin 11, the Templars later took over the entire com- 
plex when the king moved to new quarters adjacent to the citadel. 
The knights enlarged the Aqs.a to the east and west, and building on 



J L- Ellhrl . £.« itfdnpjmm^ da rrrcuii. vol. I, pp. 1 23-1 24. and iltom I, pL 24, Jlu. 75 . 
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their convent church was gpirig on in the 1 17tTs. In addition, just 
outside the main entrance to the tJaram from Temple Street the cru- 
sader church of St. -Gilks was erected. 

After the return of the Haram to [slam in 1187 some of these 
Christian buildings were dismantled. As a result today one finds en- 
tensive fragments of crusader sculpture in the [laram. In particular 
there are concentrations in the Aqsa mosque (pis. Villa and b). in 
the Dome of the Rock> and in the entry area of the Bah as-Silsiiah 
(pi. IXb), along with scattered fragments elsewhere aa in the minbar 
(pulpit) of Burhan-ad-Dm (pL Xd) and in the Bab I.ii^h [pi. Xc). 
Some pieces have also made their way to various museums (pL VUb> P 
and two eatraordinary works were found in Latwn aid later taken 
to Istanbul {pL- XI a). Unlike the sculpture from the Holy Sepulcher- 
Hospital complex ateliers, much of this sculpture with its beautiful 
"wet-leaf 1 foliage is quite unified in Style. Yet despite its obvious 
high quality it has not been possible to trace any clear development 
in its form; nor can we be sure to which buildings it belonged or even 
when it was done, 

The sculpture in the Bab as-Silsilah, inclu ding th e portion o f the rose 
window in the&E&i/of Suleiman (drinking fountain; pl r lXtj) d does not 
belong to the main corpus of the iC wet-leaf" sculpture (with two frag- 
mentary exceptions). Fabre's old suggestion that these carving may 
have belonged to the church of St. Gillcs still seems the best." In- 
deed, foundations for a cruciform crusader building have novf been 
found nearby, north of Wilson's arch. And the rose window in the 
SabV is an early type^ with round arches, diminutive columns, and a 
curved floral design at the center. 

As for the "wet-leaf" acanthus sculpture, the variety of surviving 
pieces has so far defied explanation. Strzygowski's proposal that 
some of the small-scale pieces were used for the sarcophagus of Bald- 
win V is a possibility Clearly most of the extant material was used 
for larger-scale architecture (pis, Villa, Xd, and XIa) or its decora- 
tion tpls, VI lb, VI I lb, XcV For these the destroyed Templar build- 
ings or the Augustjnian monastery are possible sources. 

In regard to dating, the lovely sinuous form of the "wet-leaF* 

JL Fabra r ,l La Scolptwn: proi»ft$U& en Palcidue aa XII* tfol&,' h Ecfwt 4'Oritns, XXI 

33. J, StrajjlB^in ,L R<iin! of Tomd* oi the Latin Y\n& an Ui* HaJim Jrt JeflWllMP,* 1 
Spscufum, XI (19M), 493 tr.i tee ibore, p. 91. it slumW h& mu1*d that Elzear Horn mp 
pL.it J *& [Drttb DC dTtW whs (hilt *f Baldwin V tttea,V« it W "so itnnlV [tdtrit/Pifptltw 
matiuwtnHmm T*™ Sanctar (I7Z4-1714/, JpJ ed, U. E. Hood*, SBF: hlbUcRtJtint, N-d. 
J 3 IJcrusBlem, uitd Kg, 1*), Miny of Hie L'rttftwnti Sti traow* i cLt™ are 

tW> l*f ff: nnd not approprinli Tdc the Hl furniture" be nfsn to. 
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strongly suggests a date no earlier than the second half of the twelfth 
century t while the rigorous clarity of the patterning in the foliate en- 
sembles bespeaks Romanesque tendencies (pis. VI I lb, Xc>. Further- 
more, the figure style of the heads found on the Istanbul capitals (pi. 
XI h) and on parts of the dikkah (podium) in the Aqia mosque also 
demons LraU; Romanesque handling. The Last word on these sculp- 
tures is, however, Far from written* and a full-scale study is needed. " 

Little figure] sculpture survives on I he tiara rn because of Moslem 
strictures against human linages in holy places. However,, on the al- 
Ghawihimsih minaret in the northwest corner there survive three 
damaged crusader capitals which apparently belonged to the chapel 
of the Repose (pis. XI la and tj)." All three capitals depict angels 
ministering, to Christ, The unusual iconography with the seated 
Christ seems to have been tailored by the crusaders, to the Specific- 
requirements of this pilgrim shrine. The sole marble capital which has 
bean battened least has been withered most (p!. Xllb). The louk of 
softness is due to the wind and rain, but the figure style is somewhat 
visible and clearly quite different from the sculpture done in the 
Holy Sepulcher-Hospitaller ateliers. The artist was surely French and 
he certainly worked after U50, but nothing else by his hand is 
known as yet from the Holy Land, 

Outside Jerusalem the extant flgural sculpture presents the same 
story of itinerant western artists working on a sEngle project in their 
Own native style. From Acre little survives of the twelfth-century 
sculpture, but a holy- water basin decorated with heads has recently 
been attributed there, probably executed by a south Italian in the 
first quarter of the century (pi- XXlHbj." At the cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist in Sebaslin, a sculptor probably from Languedoc 
worked on historiatcd capitals for the main portal in the third quar- 
ter Of the uenlury, Now in Istanbul, these capitals depict scenes from 
St. John's life including the feast of Herod and 5aJome*s dance (pis. 
XVII lb and c). Typical of crusader carving, they are recut on capitals 
Tram an earlier building and once again their iconography focuses on 
the holy site the capitals decorate, the burial place of St, John. 

It is rare to find much figural sculpture in crusader castles. One im- 
portant exception is at Belvoir where two handsome pieces were 
found by Israeli excavators. * T The larger work includes a hovering 

H. Par UiUu hewecn thfl wet-leaf acanthus style 1b the Latin kingdom and in nutiiHJi 
Etalj. ffi K e-. Jncahs. Die Karh&frafo S. Maria lama YttertSn Fo^gh (dls„ HiraHirfc. 196S}, 
Plfc. 102-128. 

as. S(s at»vfi h pp, yi-yi 

36. BuaschtO-Wtf Fiptral Sculpture ut thefiofy Uml, pp. 13-65- 

37. Ibid., pp. 1 17-107; ue also jlM*e r pp. S5-86. A Ihjd pisof itrw on esliibit and «iL 
bE published In rh& filial l*j»rl-B fine bearded bead an nri enpj-ed (BJttUl. 
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angel oci a slab beveled at the left side (pi. XlXa). Angela are com- 
mon in crusader painting, but in sculpture only those on the al- 
GhawSVllrnah minaret and the Sebastia capitals and. this. one+ totally 
unrelated, arc known- Until the excavation at Belvoir is fully pub- 
lished it will not be possible fa decide where in the chapel the slab 
was likely to have been plated. The Other piece fa a delightful head of 
a smiling boy attached to some kind of molding {pi. XlXb). Works 
with such a lightheartcd spirit are unusual in the Latin kingdom r 
Both pieces were probably executed during the blossoming of Bcl- 
volr, 1 175 to 1 1 82, Stylistically they agree with such a date in terms 
of. their mature Romanesque forms-. However, they surely were done 
by separate artists. Despite the Hospitaller control of the castle no 
connection can be made with work done elsewhere for the order> nor 
is there any tie to the brilliant sculpture beins carved about this time 
in Nazareth. Once again these seem to be isolated works by itinerant 
artists. Hoth artists probably came from southern Europe t but while 
the smiling boy master was possibly French, the angel sculptor may 
hnvc been Italian. 

Without doubt the most remarkable erusader figured sculpture ex- 
tant was done in Nazareth." Indeed there is little Romanesque 
carving that can match it in quality. Over a long period of time a 
number of sculptures in a closely related style have come to light 
(pis. XX t XXI, and XX] I). All except one piece (pi. XX lib) have an 
unquestioned Nazareth origin; all are cut from the smme stone and 
appear to have been done in the same workshop. The paired bearded 
heads and live capitals (pis. XXa, XXh and h) were the first objects 
found, in [go"7 3 * and 190S, respectively. More recently excavations 
by the Franciscans between ]95S and 1968 have brought to light 
another capital, a torso of St. Peter with unusual iconography (pi. 
XXb), and the lower torso and legs of another figure (pL XXIla), to 
list only the major pieces of which photographs have been published, 
In 1967 T. S. R. Boase connected the Chats worth torso with the 
Nazareth group as well (pi- XXIEh). 4 * 

Until a proper archaeological publication of all the new material is 
in hand it will not he possible to assess fuliy the significance of the 
Nazareth sculpture. Nonetheless, it is apparent that when the cru- 
saders enlarged the church at the place they believed to be the site of 
the Annunciation^ the sculpture prepared to decorate it was much 



38. Set store, pp. and note »■ 

39. Onjidcr B nd Kitchener , S*n>er oj Wrstrm Wetti^; vol I, Gaffler. pp. 3lB-3». 

40. T. 5. R. Boats, Castles sad GniTches of the Crvading Kits^W 0-qikUhi, 1967), pp r 
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more extensive than previously suspected. Jt is not yet possible to 
date this project with any certainty, but archbishop i-ietard 
1 1SI) was probably the patron. If, a* seems probable, all the extant 
sculpture belongs to the same ensemble, the crusader church may 
have had a program including life-sized figures of apostles (and pro- 
phds?) with historiated capitals above depict! ng their lives. 

Despite the unique features of the Nazareth so-ulptures their typi- 
cally crusader characteristics should not he overlooked. The style is 
decidedly western, brought from France. It has been connected with 
Plaimpicd specifically/ 1 and more recently discussed as the product 
of a workshop staffed by French artists from several regions but with 
a Burgundian chef d'alEher.™ The sculptors appear to have centered 
their work in Nazareth. The only exception may be a small non- 
figural fragment of an interior ediculc discovered on Mt Tabor (pi. 
XXITIa)* 3 Apparently unfinished t this work is comparable in form 
and quality to Ehe Naaareth material. IconoEnaphieatly, the extra- 
ordinary cycles of the lives of the apostles on the capitals is well 
known. It cannot be surprising that the focus in these worts is on 
apostles traditionally closely associated with the Levant. 

The Nazareth group forms the culmination of crusader sculpture 
in the twelfth century. In 1 187 s not lung after these works were fin- 
ished, Saladin overran the Latin kingdom, Five gf the capitals, ap- 
parently not yet in position on the church, were hidden away. Other 
sculptures survived- with less care h and we await the complete report 
of their discovery. 

Compared to the twelfth century, little crusader sculpture from 
the thirteenth century survives. This is partly because of the great 
destruction the thirteenth-century centers suffered, especially Acre, 
but also because the yreuter Lonstructioji campaign had been under- 
taken in the period of the first Latin kingdom. Nevertheless, a clear 
distinction can be drawn between Romanesque and Goth it sculpture 
in the crusader states just as it can be distinguished in the architec- 
ture. 

Taking the latter as an example first, in terms of church portals, it 
is well known that early In the twelfth century the crusaders used 
pointed arches derived from A rah sources. The entrance doors to the 
Holy Scpnlcher, dedicated in 1 149 (frontispiece), the main entry to 
the church in Gaza, done after 1150 (pi. XVia), and the entrance 

41. P- PeKhauip^ "Up Clupiiiiu toman rju Btu^ r irtiite i fJmistb HJ Xll c slide," 
Pondatiaa Etifkne F\iti r Mamtmtnti ti m&moir<n> XXXII (1931), 113-12*; s*n alsd atov^ 
p. 104. 

BmaidL, Cfuiedet FigUfai HeutpiUM, pp. 73-114, 155-164. 

*3, FiUsri, LrtMMEiiWHttrfef ml. II. pp. 391-3?4 h aUbnm II, pi, I SO 1 "*, flj- *7T. 
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portal* ta the church of the Resurrection in Nablus, built after 1 167 
(pi. XVI Iii), all show Uiis feature. But the architectural concept of 
these door? Is still based on Romanesque principles stressing strength 
and stability. The pointed arches themselves are extremely broad h 
and their voussoir moldings emphasize the thickness and heaviness of 
the wait through which the doors arc cut. Other decoration of the 
doors such as the. godroons at the Holy Sepulcher and the columns 
on the popular fluted socles focus attention on the formidable three- 
dimensionality of the architecture. The Nablus door was an extreme- 
ly handsome example of this desin; to ex press plasticity (pis, XVII a 
and b). The paired round moldings in the voussoirs above each capi- 
tal grow smaller {is one moves from the tympanum to the outer sur- 
face s culminating in relatively insubstantial leaf designs above the. en- 
gaged polygonal pilaster. Thus as one enters the church, the archway 
visually expresses the transition from forms of nature to the m tutu- 
mental architecture of the church with its heavy wall. 

There is a nolable difference between these doors aid (he thir j 
teenth-century portal of St. Andrew's, church carried off as a trophy 
after the fall of Acre, later to be erected in Cairo as the entrance to 
the madrasah-mausoleum of sultan an-Nasir Muhammad, where it is 
still to he seen (pt. XXVa). Here the arch is tall and slender, the ele- 
ments [hat articulate it are thin, more linear, and the whole effect 
stresses a flatter Jess three-dimensional entry. Furthermore, the deco- 
rative sculpture of the very smalt capitals (pi. XXVb) has changed 
strikingly from the acanthus- types seen in the twelfth century. The 
foliage is lush and young with Itw&s that seem by their naturalistic 
quality to invite identification. Vioitet-le-riue in his Dictionnaire 
d'sivhitevture long ago discussed how such naturalistic foliage was 
used in French Gothic sculpture. Here is the same phenomenon, with 
the leaves opened out as Ihey were carved in France in the first half 

of the thirteenth century. 

There are of course other examples of this Gothic foliage- in situ in 
the crusader slates. The cathedral of Notre Dame at Tortosa, surely 
the finest extant Gothic church on the mainland, also has rich flora 
in the capitals, carved in the thirteenth-century phase of the building 
(pi. XXVJI1). In Acre itself the east wall of the west hall of Ihegra/iJ 
manoir of the Hospitallers still stands, partly rebuilt, but with the 
original architectural sculpture intact (p]. XXV I a). Here shafts and 
clusters of capitals are visible amidst the housetop playground debris 
of dwellings that abut the present government hospital for the 
insane. One console (pi. XXVJb) in particular, in the center of the 
wall, though badly weathered, has vigorous foliage whose leaf designs, 
hear some resemblance to those of St. Andrew's, 
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The Hospitaller complex in Acre has yieided other bits of sculp- 
ture which help to distinguish its various building phases from the 
mid-twelfth century into the thirteenth. Flcurs-de-ly& found on con- 
soles in the so-called refectory probably were carved in the settf>nd 
half of the twelfth century.* 1 A handsome capital now in the Muniti- 
pal Museum, almost surely from the Hospitaller church, of St- John 
(now the Arab school just opposite the museum), was probably 
carved to de^rate the interior after the crusaders retook Acre- in 
1 191 (ph XXVI c). Not as stylized as the flews'tle-lys and yet not so 
three-dimensional as the St. Andrew's or the Hospitaller west hall 
foliage : their form is nonetheless convincingly naturalistic. Perhaps 
the eldest comparison in concept is to be found in sculpture from 
the now mostly destroyed monastery of St. Brochardus in the Wa"di 
as-SIyah just south of Mt. Carmel. Excavations there have shown that 
the church was built in two phases: an earlier Romanesque of the 
late twelfth century and a later Gothic of the mid-thirteenth.* E One 
of the few sculptures recovered from the church (pi. XXJVc) shows a 
plant decorating some kind of polygonal piece that must have been 
executed for the enlarged Gothic church. 

Much of the crusader fi£ural sculpture from the thirteenth century 
is equally fragmentary, A handsome eagle surmounting a lion is found 
today in the Municipal Museum at Acre (pi. XXVI la}. *" Despite the 
abstract character of the beveled forms, as in the lion + s mane, it has 
been connected with the visit of Frederick II to Acre and the Holy 
Land in 1228-122?- Actually, however this phase of crusader art is 
one of the least well understood and most in need of careful study. 
Other Jess well preserved sculpture from thirteenth-century Acre is 
also to be found in the Municipal Museum, A console with a forceful, 
beardless, but lined man's head with a fearsome expression it recog- 
nizably a Gothic work despite its severe weathering (pi. XXV I [b). 

44. Thr fl&tn-d&lys arc published h-f Z, il<Mstisaa r "The Hospice of the KrqfiNls of St. 
John In AkkoV* Archmotogf, KDt <IS*fi) r 1US, and "UCGUWnt dtE llwpLt*lten.fl St. Joan 
iTA'cre," Bibte ti Terrefeinit*™. I fin (1*74), p. 11. % S. 

EL Ba^ LLi, "Jfata 3LflIfcoat<3l*&]Q£fcJ Sill maitHlCTO dL S BrDcaiu.0 irt Jo£liilCi Hi ISVOjt 
pntkifi «L I3JS " A&eOfdinU Cwmeiamim Dhcalcatwum, HI (1953>, 278-lfio. 

OUim haridlOtlie to]n[£ iCldpUUI* la hlQwn from the Lustlc at llit T«i trade Knigflla iL 
MrrKfnrt. rebuilt albar 1529, bill few plcwa CaJl bf folHld lodajr. Soe B. Ds#n r TH* kKpttt- 
itioa of a Cillaadtia 1 FfcittCia (b4obtf4l4> in Palm™." 9uBetm uf the MelMpoiltatl 
Museum of An flftv Ywky XXtl, putt II [l?27t, agwcLilly p. 29. Sw aha Hue Jim too me 
flwal cajrttah in Jrw noillwm tnd*ist=m Eki/thaum ntCtriara HajJtlrtaa from ih* rebufld- 
Infi of Low It Ut In I3S 1: M. flenrenisrtj Tiif Ouxudtn wt thelfniy f.tUa (Jcniialem^ I970) h 
p- 139- 

44. H. Btrasi*, "An Unknown Watt of MtdJmral Seulpniit in Awe, n Scripto ftmwviy. 
rrtitaaa r XKIV (JftimaHiJi. 1972). 72-10S. Set BlaO Joitmfl Ptawer, "A. Cniiadtr TBmb tit 
1290 front Acre jdd Cbe' Arclibluliopa of NazunUti," Itraai Expktntvnt Jfrttttel, 5CXTV 
(1*14). 241-UL 
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Many such consoles survive in slot from the twelfth century, as for 
example on the drum of the lloJy 5opu!cher{ frontispiece) or the east 
end of the Beirut cathedral (pi. XXIXbV From the thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, the consoles of the great north tower in (he Chilean 
Pfelerin are among the unly surviving examples from the Latin king- 
dom (pi. XXI VaV 41 This castle was begun in the winter of 1217/ 
12 IS and when completed became (he headquarters for the Knights 
Templar, impregnable until evacuation in 1191 after tlie fall of Acre, 
[n the jpper story of the north tower three consoles with human 
heads have somehow survived the weathering by intense winter wind 
and rain that has so severely pitted most of the stone remains there. 
The left-hand console with its fleshy face and long wavy hair is 
reminiscent of the One from A^te mentioned above (pL XXI Vb). The 
cluster of three heads in the central console is too damaged to be seen 
well (p|. XXIVc). But the right-hand console miracuJously preserves a 
handsome bearded face which even today conveys some of the sensitiv- 
ity of carving characteristic of the best French wort in the high Gothic 
period (pL XXlVd), These consoles give us a tantalizing glimpse of 
what crusader sculpture in the thirteenth century could be at its best. 

[n short, the monumental sculpture done in the Latin kingdom be- 
tween 1099 and 179] seems to he the product of a variety of artists: 
some local Christians, many from France, some from Italy, and possi- 
bly a few from Germany, whose influence has only vaguely been dis- 
cerned in the now-scattered fragmentary material from Montfort. 
One may expect the identification of some Spanish contributions as 
well. 

In non-figuraJ sculpture a clear distinction can be seen in foliate 
capitals between those of Romanesque and Gothic styie, During the 
twelfth century the influence of local tradition from Roman-Early 
Christian-Byzantine times plays a major role along with the styles of 
western Europe- One significant result is the uniquely crusader "wet- 
leaf acanthus style h which blends concepts from both traditions. In 
the thirteenth century the artistic centers move from the more 
strongly traditional inland area to the coasl h where itinerant western 
artists predominate. Interest shifts from the Corinthian acanthus to 
Gothic naturalistic foliage. 

In fteural sculpture western artists, mostly French, prevailed 
throughput the duration of the Latin kingdom. Jerusalem yields in 
the twelfth century a rich variety of styles. None however is of the 
outstanding quality found in Nazareth. Knowledge of thirteenth- 

4T. It should be noted Itaat some Hpiral sculp uj« in cjpliaJs was fauud fa Urn n Mont* 
tail bin it now lost. See Dctn, "Tbt EipLomtipn or j Outadnrt' F*»rtnru, Hh p. 27. fig. 2B. 
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century fiiurul sculpture is stilL fragmentary, but curious Jy very little 
carving of arty kind seems to date from jtfter the 1250*5, 

flo serious attempt can be made to relate crusader painting to the 
sculpture until all the key monuments are adequately studied. Pro- 
duction methods in the two media indicate no thing surprising dif- 
ferent from what is known of ateliers in the west except the unusual 
importance of itinerant artists from widely scattered regions. Sculp- 
ture tended to be a highly differentiated Local art, as did monumental 
painting, whereas there was greater unity in manuscript ilium (nation 
and icons which, being easily portable, could be distributed from 
Jerusalem or Aere. It is worth noting, however, that the sculpture 
points to a major center for which as yet no painting is known, Naza- 
reth. Oddly enough, our picture of thirteenth-century Acre seems 
entirely uut of phase artistically t the extant sculpture dating mostly 
from before 1250, the painting mostly after 1250 with Louis [X as 
the pivotal figure. Future study should help determine whether this 
is purely trie result of chance survivals or whether sculpture in fact 
preceded painting there, unlike Jerusalem, The Byzantine influence 
so strongly seen in the painting appears only occasionally in large- 
scale sculpture, as in capitals- But it is more important in theso-called 
minor arts like the ivory covers of Melisend's Psalter. It sh&uld be 
mentioned incidentally that a few other such diminutive works have 
been found, like the handsome Bethlehem candlesticks with their 
niello inscriptions to curse wouL-d-be thieves (pi. XLIX). 45 Other 
portable ctusader sculptures in ivory, precious metals, or wood may 
yet be identified in western museums to help clarify crusader devel- 
opments in this area us well. 49 

Crusader art was not merely a colonial transplant of western ideas 
to the east. Taken as a whole, the crusader experience in the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem between J 099 and 1291 was beginning to pro- 
duce a fruitful blend (jf cultures, western, Byzantine, and Islamic 
among others, which yielded painting and sculpture unique in style 
and iconography, a distinctive chapter in the history of medieval art. 
The tragedy is that because of war and destruction much of crusader 
art is lost. The works of those who lived by the sword have been 
destroyed by it- 

4B. See Jt»v?>p. 13?- 

43. EJciibfiic fAeujtn has j«en(ly wuvi ttiat wvejal reliqLinrlas now Jn western Europ? 
dig in uird in tcusads: Janiralrm, S?e he "KjeuzrEUquiLrt em Jerusalem," JaArianofi def 
&<mteten Kunstvuwlmwn inBz.teti-Wuttnwtw. XII! (19'?S),'?-|7. See alaow. Holed* 
Jiaucr, hi Dbe pwimnisdip KremzidiquJu ymi Detikendorf/' Friticfrrijt fiir Gnatt Scirefa 
(SigmaririSKn, 1975), pp. fif-SS. My ttwiVs in TJr- H E. Mayw far dinrfintf niy BdCJltloiJ 
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Modem scholarship On the history Of the crusades begins in the 
early nineteenth century. Between ISO 7 and J S3 2 Fried rich Wilkcn 
published his Geschtcftte dec Kreuzziige in seven volumes, und be- 
tween IS 12 and 1822 J. F. Michaud produced his fititoire des crvi- 
sades, also in seven volumes, the latter having reached by 1838 its 
fifth edition, "revue, corrtg£e et augmented, {Tapres Is voyage de 
fauteur cn orient." 1 Despite the remarkably broad scope of these 
works, especially that OF Michaud, who made a point of visiting the 
Levant in furtherance of his professional studies, neither author has 
much to say about the visual arts in relation to the crusaders. Milken 
discusses at length only the destruction of works of art during the 
terrible sack of Constantinople in 12W. 1 Michaud deals briefly with 
scenes in the famous St- Denis cni aader window/, 3 And neither work 
contains a single illustration, except maps. 

Ln fact, through the first sixty years Of the nineteenth century il- 
Tjatrations of crusader artistic work, mainly architecture, were still 
found almost exclusively in publications of travelers to the Near East 
such as John Came, A, and L. de Laborde, David Roberts, and H 
Bartlct t. 4 These popular illustrations, mainly rather romantic draw- 
ings <rf building? and scenery t Fired the interest and imagination of 
western Europeans but were not intended for the scholarly study of 

1. FrirfjWti waHcrt, G^efirthie tier RrgHzzHgc nark rttoft erUa#d isfJi efi urid fibtjpilartiti- 
tchen Beridtttn (7 vode. K Lripilg, 1801-1*32)1 J. b. HkhBiwU ffiaotot da craOadti (7 volt, 
Ffcrii, lfl 1^1*11; 5Ui *d„ 6 vdi., P&jia, 1838). 

2. Wilkftn, UmeMcftit der KmaUge, V MppcndK |], pp, IHJ, 

J. MJoh*n i„ ffhteire der crviwdet, I ( l£38>, 1 10, ttom 1 , and 2DFt, nou 1, pad IE i'J S-Jj >, 

ISO, DOltJ. 

4. Icfan Caane, Syria, itrt Rely Ltmi> Asia Minor* &&, Illustrated, ft a sprint of vle*n 
drawn fivm nttfiirf. . . , (3 veJs-, LO*ldOQ h ftlt3, Slid NtW Turt h 1*36-18 3fi): A. umI L. da 
Ubvurdr, KflJfflSC 4fc fffS^rfe CPhiJi, IB37)i DftWd Jtftterifc, Tte Holy Land, Syria, fdftrAea. 
Efypt A Nuba (I ¥dIs_ London, |EU2); W. H BfUlfelt, Ptfifto a*«r r iftr City m d£nv&OHS 
of Itmtalttft (London. 1&44). 
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crusader architecture. Other artists also visited the Near East and did 
sketches that were never published. The yuung architect Charles 
Barry made a study trip through (he Levant between 1817 and I £20, 
and Vf. Holman Hunt set out in 1*54 for Syria, but here a^aiti the 
purpose was not primarily the investigation of crusader building!*. 

The advent of photography opened up new possibilities for accu- 
rate reproduction, and with the introduction of collodion toward the 
mid-nineteenth century a number of photographers toot the field- 
Albums began to appear, such as those by Auguste Salzmann and 
Francis FriLh. s Again, however these pictures were chiefly general 
views of Jerusalem and other places in the Near East h although many 
of the photographs, are of considerable historical interest to scholars. 

In the meantime serious work with measured drawings had begun 
to appear. Among the earliest was a history of the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher by Rubert Willis published in 184-9 in the second edition 
of George Williams's The Hoty City ... . 6 But the Landmark studies 
with better drawings* including plans and sections and some illustra- 
tions (although there were no photographs), appeared in I860 and 
1871, the wofk of Count Melchi^r de Vogue and Baron H. G Rey 
respectively.'' In Les Egiises de la Term Sairtte de Vogue wrote the 
first systematic survey of crusader ecclesiastical architecture as an ex- 
tract from his account of his Levantine travels. Rey discussed cru- 
sader military architecture eleven years later, part of his wide-ranging 
studies on the crusader statcs- 

As £ result of the works of dc VogUi and Key, historians of the 
crusades began to deal with crusader art and architecture. In 1883 
Hans Prutz published his Kulturgeschichte tier Kreuzsiige, which in- 
cluded a chapter entitled "Die bildendcn Kunste bei den Frankert 
und die Einwirkung der Kreuiziige auf die bildenden Kiinste im 

S, AmtUHe BWUTHUIP-, Jirinetem; ttrrff *t rrpwivciiva pfiftlagmphiqut del XajniitnAnti 
de la. ysftc taiaie ... (2 Paiis, 18S6K Franco Frith, Egypt, Steal, and PoteitttK (Lon- 
don, [jlBssom, unrj ErJinlwtsh, [lfltftj| ), supflem Hilary w>ii>m<;. 

Gctvrsc WiUturJi^ The Holy City: Httttrrfcai t Topagraphieai. owf AnfAimrfcii ffoticasaf 
Stmstttm (2nd ed., 2 ^b. n London, IW), viiih L, An Ajclilteccuj&l Hisfcuy of the Churfi 
□f Ui6 Huty Sepulchre." by Rei\ Robect WBlix, in vcJ. II. 0P. 129-29J, with a* plats*. For 
Jtmsdlem 4S q whale the arcrdtE^B-uigpaUr Ed SuiajJJ'a Pniha published iLclaUud ilni^irius in 
1864-1 «e Ejmcr* Piepr>tti, /fflfjuf.cm Expitrrcd, tetog d Deicriptiort vf iha AncirnC and 
Modem Oty with .Vujneraai iiluslniliont Cotttttttng of I j'fH'.F, fTrgutid Want, and S&lbnt, 
tr.T. G. Donin/ (2 vtjls. P LiKfi^ad uid Cambridge, lfl**>- 

7. C, J. hHch^n a* VatflA, Lei Etli&e-i dt la Tern Soiaf* (FTnufTifiriii d'lut vww tsi 
Orient, fejii, IB60)| E. G-. R^y, Etude jur let toanlrlttetiU de VarthiteCBirt mHitoircda 
fjriwjj ta Syrle et dam tHe de Cttjrpre (CoILection dc documents \abA\ti iui lliinain to 
Tlixt, «ri« lr Hiatvifc poJhiqiifc- Psrii^ ISTIJ. 
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Abcndlande- 1 ' 5 Prut* had studied the written sources gainfully and he 
knew the works of de YogUe, Rey, and Viollet-le-Duc, among others. 
He presents a concise survey of crusader art in tlie Holy Land, iden- 
tifying several key problems, but his reliance on the written word 
rather than the visual image h reflected in the total absence of any 
Illustrations to his te*t- 

Coincidentally in this same year, 1333, Rey published another im- 
portant book on the crusades entitled Les Colonies franques de 
Syrie* He too devotes a chapter to crusader art but limits it to *Yart 
industrtei." By this he means metalwork. glass, textiles* and such, but 
he also mentions 'Tevungiliaire de La reine Meu'sende." This is, of 
course, the psalter of Meliscnd in the British Library, which is in- 
cluded because of the carved ivory plaques on its binding in the "plus 
beau style bysantin," no reference being made to the miniatures in 
the manuscript. Like Prutz, Key has no drawings or photographs to 
illustrate his text. 

The next major contributions to the knowledge of crusader art 
and architecture were made in publications on Palestinian archaeok 
ogy by Charles Warren, C R. Conder, and H, H. Kitchener, and by 
Charles CfcrmOnHJanncau, The survey of western Palestine got 
underway in Jerusalem in J 867, and after several seasons in Judaea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, the publications were issued in four volumes 
between 1E81 and 18&4, 1 * Basically the crusader material is pre- 
sented in the form of archaeological reports, but the test together 
with the measured drawings and pictorial engravings is still an invalu- 
able resource for crusader studies today. Arid one special later benefit 
of the project was The Latin Kingdom of Jerumfem by C. R. 
Cojider. 11 Though completely without Illustrations* it Is one of the. 
first histories of the yrusades written since William of Tyre by some- 
one, who knew the land of Syria-Palestine intimately. Qermont- 

Ganneau Started aruhueoloyicBJ work in Palestine, also Under the 
aejjis of the Palestine Exploration Fund, between November 1 573 
and November IS 74. His findings were subsequently published in 
two volumes, and in this and other work he was one of the first to in- 

8. Nana Prutz, KulniTgeixhJehie der ArttijiUge {Barjjn, IStt J) h pp.4lfr43S. 

S. E. ti. Rey. Lei Cokmia frmtnues d-e Syrfe m XII™* *f tf/jff 1 " sleets* (Paris 
ami Geneva. IttfiJ}, pp. 21 I-IJ4. 

ID. The Survey vf Western Palestine; Jerusalem, by Clian« Warren and C. R. Dander 
(LotMloii, 186*J; Tht Sd rvey e>/ Wtttertt JWssjBh: MtmtUn of the Topepvphy, Orography, 
Hydropupfiy and A rchaeo!agy r by C R. Conder »n& H- H- KltfltWTKi; vpl. |: GtrUiee tlwf 
dDii h 1SS]>: ml [I: tf™™(Loiidnri. Iflfl2) ; ™q. llizJudm (London lflaj*. 

Hit Ri C«ld*, Tht Latin Kingdom ofJennelcm, to I J?/ ( LaaAyn, 18m 
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elude photographs for illustration & of significant ervsader material, 
along with various types of drawing. 13 

The scholarly labors of these men in the second half of the nine- 
teenth terttury laid the foundations for the great contributions to 
come. In 1899 Caimlle Enlart published L 'Art gothique la Renais- 
sance c>\ Ckypre in tuia volumes." Hc-m was. the major breakthrough 
in the use of photographic reproductions for crusader art and archi- 
tecture, there being a total of 3+ plates, as well as copious drawings 
and figures in the reict Lt was the first adequately illustrated serious 
study of crusader artistic endeavor irt a major region of the Levant. 

Knlart was followed by the Dominicans L H. Vincent and F. 
Abel, who began in 1912 their monumental series of publications on 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, and Emmaut 1 * With rigorous schol- 
arship they investigated the medieval and other monuments at these 
sites, presenting them with meticulous drawings and numerous inval- 
uable photographic reproductions- These studies remain to this day 
the standard worts for the archaeology of the relevant crusader 
monuments. 

Enlart continued his major contributions to crusader studies with 
the publication from 1925 to 1928 of the first genera! survey of cru- 
sader art and architecture in (he Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 15 Fur- 
thermore, Lis Monuments des crvi&is . . . included the most exten- 
sive set of illustrations on crusader material to date, there being a 
total of 196 plates comprising over 600 pictures in the two-volume 
atlas alone. 

1 2. Chattel CI=imon[^3aniifeiiL, Archatofogtcftl Fc^curchti in Pidtuitii dhritti Sf\i Yars 
t#?3-l&'?4 t vol ] n tr. A- 5i*tuari (L*ndwi, 1*99); nA. II, tr. JoJin Macrajiartt (London, 
1494). PliatoigTjpklC j*proJl*CtlwiS jeem to hiV* bsflfl U3td fw crnH*d£T material ai«a(Ly at 
IhE 1SB0Y djBTJtiDrtl-GaminCflU himself publLlmu. platta with criugder mail In Ma Etlid#S 
a'atth^otagle orient, tot. ] CBinbDlhfcqH$ d& r&enfc Jek K*utes Etudes : Sdsnoct pmlnJo- 
pqUM *t WflCOEkvWj f*Fe- 44; Pins, 1SS*>, pL. 311 D, E» Bui pbnlo^phic iepjodTVCtiops 
K«T» 10- huye come iulo vridespMad iJK fot scl»oJnriy pubditaCtbilS ondy ill Hie- H^O's. The 
firtt Quarterly Staienrmt of At Mtstitte Exploration fund \t> use them was for 16*1. md 
*e Rataciit Variant Latfir L*utk:Tk4 i u fimi mlunvi Jn 149? with sudi ills st™ liana, 

1 J. Camilla Enlart. L'Art tfuftStfUt ei fa Rtnattsitice en Chypn (2 vol*., Parii, J S990. 

14, Jerutalem: Rednrchade loposruphti,. tfasrficvtagH ei dnlsmlrt; toI. I: |L.| Hu^uei 
Viccenl, JimraTewi antique {Putt* 1912>; ret. II: Vincent and F. H- AbuL. Jfassdem now- 
netfe (Paris, 1314-1926}; VirtwMl alifl Afrcl, Sttkifem: L* Ssrrctuaire Hi fji Nalbiitf (Paria, 
1914): Vincent mi E. J. H. Maclciy\ with AM, ffA&wt: £e flsrwr b+JTJbIP, tifmHnre de& 
patriarchal C2 vtJli.. re^r attl alburn^ Purls, 157 3); end Vinccm and Abet, fbrmflilr- 5*r J ffsiH. 
tfat m nnthttiotK (hib h 1931), which equates L Amw5sw1th Krnniau! 

Fuur yeuii below Vincent and AJbE]'? publicaElut an BcunLdicnn h b more limitsil duluUL 
u^ful i|lunra.i*d vtilume oi the church of the NjHrtiy n BMbldiem ajtpw™! umlar the 
auifi lc« *f me ByiBntirB P.±seb«Ji Pxuid: W. HaJWJ^ si &J. h Tift Church of the Nmivliyitt 
BeMihem^i. R. Wedi Schmlt^ (Lornhm. 

15. CtmiUe EltlHrt, £« JUfciiWiHSHFJ rfes CKfiifi &m Ic ratrainf iff JentiariiXfi: AfChitVC- 
tu.rt ttiifl&j&e et civile (Bih|i(Hl*eqi*o nrt3irfud^Uj.4ie d lUEtoriflHe, "iA VIII>, t»Mt Ln 
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Enlart's successor in the Levant wn& Paul Desclwmps, whose inten- 
sive studies of crusader castles were initiated with a magisterial publi- 
cation on Krak des Chevaliers in 1 934, 16 Among other features it 
contains the finest measured drawings ever done for any work of cru- 
sader architecture. 

At this point it is useful to observe that the focus in these art-His- 
torical and archaeological studies by de Vogue, Rey, Vincent, Abel, 
En! art, and Deschamps was overwhelmingly on architecture. Enlart 
alone dealt extensively with sculpture and to a certain extent with 
other arts, but always in the contest of architecture as the subtitle 
to Us Monuments des crotses . . . makes clear; Architecture rsllgleu&e 
et cMIe. Indeed* crusader sculpture had only begun to attract atten- 
tion independently as a result of the first Nazareth excavations pub- 
lished by Pare Viaud in 1910 and a scries of articles by Piire Germer- 
Durand, Abel Fabre, and Paul Deschamps n all with good photographs 
for their day- 17 

It was, appropriately enough, T. S. R. Boase who in 1939 was 
among the earliest in a widening aroup of scholars who began to chal- 
lenge French dominance of scholarship in crusader art and architec- 
ture/* His work in this field continued, with two general books pub- 
lished recently r ] * and regrettably now terminates with, the posthu- 
mous publication of the chapters in the present volume, which con- 

16. frud Dcsduiripv. ftrt OtAttiux d*s at Tern I> If Ovc Jo Omvailtn 

(2 ™fc., Parii. l9£4i BatJinthiqiM ii/cliwlopqiJo eL lilatoikive, ™i. XIX), hjkJ I], JhA Pifintu 
(ht rtvtuiirit dt Jwwleri a voJs.k Paris, l«9l HLWio fhwiua- aidifcolopflu= et hlsunibque, 
vol. XXJllV). Tike lliirf p*n 10 OiiiMriei, ™a the counlr of Tripcdl. It now in prtifc. 

IT. Prosper Visual, Xeswisfr et sn tl&AX igltes fit rAnnotulutlon et dr Sit^t Joseph 
J'ap&s tes fatiUei tttentes (Firis, HlOj; I. Gerfner-Durjiid, M U StiJpiwi* ti-jsvjm w 
Matint^ fbnfcrwi dt S?i>it-£fc™* - ■ ■ 19191911 (Piuls, ]91l y, pp. 1J3-2S7; Absl 
Fabie, H La Srtlplmc proiwipla tn Pi]t3tLR=- *n XII* ali<S?; h Echwt d'Qritnt, XXUL921V 
iS-S 1 I Pkvl Dc«£hdmpE, h, L* Sfulp tlUG ftarpiSE *n FalMUne el ep Syria- * I'CffOqw e dm citti- 
BdH," FOHdafiCut FxtiM! Ptoi, Monument* *T «mo(m.X3HI <l9»i>tt-l IB: and ftftva 
"Uu CtiapLtPHu «™rt flu terry, imitfi a NaEaretn nu Kir akin," FwKtori™ t'^flfWuf, 
Momum.nii a rttemvtfes, KXXII (1932), 1LM26- An e;ulLe[ ^iiLd= by A. f. &. Wb« 
FVjnfcirii etidplure in G™m*. ''Lac&ni*; V, Fiarttldi 5«ilp<ures at Faron and CiarjUL" 
sirinuri rte fifi/ah tttod df JL'Aifw, XI (ltttf), 139-U5. s*«™ to tunc bauii Little 
riolkidd. 

LS. WDIiun Hiivcy had enrriod Ult MITJCtVCiii lurrtyB of bo(h ** iJilircb of tlw Holjf 
Sepukiiff anr! nht ditireh of (he Nmivlty diuiiie tlw Btid^Ji aiajidate. Thai* ceports wit 
publistieJ with LapOojt pliirtn*rflpliJ as ChuKi? vf fire Holy SifmicftTf. Jcmuiem (LoikJqp, 
] jrid Jirutftinrf SWvej o;' t6e CAare* of rt? iVaEftffjf . Bethiefwm (Lcuidofi, I JS5). Chw 

Of Joiff SL:Z>lil*VHltL , l 3alt BrtiLlHi iWaa 00 CJU5iHt*r aCLLptUJC : "HlimS «f T*HHtt of His LlUd 

Klres on Jia. Hajam in Jerusilejit;' Sptcuium, ST (I936>, la 1939 T- S- R. fciafls 

publlslied "The Am in tUi Litln tintii(nrt of Jerusalem," Joaraei of far Warburg 
CotirrarJtf /utA'itiAf, II (LMWMh 1-21, m ImpnKiiiit seleei autvty wiili ™flslJeiafafc 

llYlJWJCBrte: ff TT:rl ^ilMajdcr SLulpcurK ajtd palnUtlt 

J?. T. S, R, &w?e, Cattlei £ttd0ii^etcftheCriit^it^£lntdomi\jm\^i}«, l?6TJ,jcd 
JCii^diUH* StTnnSftOlda u/ rt* 1 CufjaJcrr (LoflJ«l , 1ST I"). 
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stitute the first general survey of crusader monuments throughout 
the Levant. 

While Boasc was working, howe^er h two Germanrborn scholars, 
Hugo finch thai and Kurt Weitzmann, made the most dramatic dis- 
coveries for crusader ait since World War II In 1957 Buchthal pub- 
lished twenty-one illuminated manuscripts which he convincingly 
attributed to crusader ateliers in Jerusalem and Acre. 10 Shortly there- 
after Weitzmann identified 51 large number of icons now in the mon- 
astery of St Catherine's h on Mt. Sinai, which, he persuasively argued, 
were also done in crusader Jerusalem and Ac-re 11 These studies have 
opened up a facet of crusader aft previously unknown to modem 
scholarship. Moreover they have stimulated further study in painting 
and the rethinking of problems in other aft forms, especially sculp- 
ture. Finally, they have continued to push the standards of reproduc- 
tion of visual material for the growing corpus of crusader art steadily 
higher. En the meantime major French contribution to crusader 
architectural studies continued with the publication in \969 of 
Antoine Bon T s La Moree frunque, incorporating research stretching 
back to the \93ffs** 

One result of the new strides in the study of emsader art and ar- 
chitecture has been the increased attention and importance given 
such material in publications on the crusades by non-art historians- 
Steven Runciman included a chapter on "Architecture and the Arts 
in Outremer" in his third volume of A History of the Crusades} 1 and 
more recently Joshua Prawer devoted a long chapter to 'The Arts" 
in his The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 1 * Moreover, both authors 
included a small selection of photographic reproductions- Things 
have come a long way since 1SS3. 

Anyone seriously interested today in the art and arclntecture of 
the crusaders must rely heavily on the art-historical and archaeologi- 
cal studies noted above. In particular,, the drawings and photographs 
published by de Vogu£ ? Key, Viaud, Vincent, Abel, F-nlart, Des- 

». Hvso Huehthpl, Pbinllnf: bt ike Lett* Klngfam6fj&vmlern(.0xtnwd,i9$-1). 

21. lYediHiiBnn hag published a miinx of oKides on Lhsw konj pending final puliLicnrinn w 
pari of rJi* HurJtei Prom flic MkJiltf n-Prlncttori'AlExqndciP cxpeditina iu Sl. Ca Uiwku- 1 ! 
rooruslcrj. His Im'tn majdf arUctel arc H, ThiT(CCHtfl Ccrmirr OJSHter IcarU on MOUdC SJflal," 
ArtSuBettn, XLV (I963\ tTJ-SOS.irwi h, ]phi F^inLi^E ^ Crutadn Ki^om," Dumbar- 
OM&nti Papers, XX (lii&y, **S3. For his oilier uitLcfes see abo™. uhipiftr III JJ, imh 20. 

12- Ajil^oi Bod, La Mare* fm/tjjue; Rtch trekes h Ktotiq w i„ fomsnspfr^uci « ( ardiiota- 
lion*; M/r la priacipButc d'Athiue (BrMlfltiuiqiie d=E Eonles Utn^im 

&; Alliens et dc Rome, 211-1 ™b.. Ruls. 1969). 

21. Stwui RmuaniHi,^ Htiioty oj the Cniuilu, [|] (CtDiMd||f» 19S<*\ »7-38£. 

24. Joshua Pmrcr, Vk Latin KtoflQmvf {LartdM, 19TS}, pp. 4 14-468- 
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champs, Buchthal, fraitemami, and Bon are indispensable" It is in 
fte context of these publications that this wlume with its album of 
photographic reproductions tikes form. 

In preparing his survey T, S. R, Boase chose photographs to illus- 
trate each major region as adequately as possible, that is, the main- 
land crusader states (the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the county of 
Tripoli, and the principality of Antioch), Luiignan Cyprus, the 
Prankish Morea, and the Hospitaller strongholds of the Aegean- Out- 
side the kingdom of Jerusalem, however, his selection inevitably con- 
central on military and ecclesiastical architecture, re fleeting the 
major emphasis of the study of crusader art from the mid-nineteenth 
to the mid-twentieth century- Wherever possible-, he included some 
architectural sculpture in the manner of Enlart, as well us some 
manuscript illumination from Buchrhars material. 

The photographs added by the present author were chosen from a 
completely different point of view, with the intention of emphasising 
the salient achievements of crusader painting, hoth monumental and 
small-scale, and of crusader sculpture v both figural and ornamental. 
Primary considerations in the choice of example* were the impor- 
tance of the works in terms of quality, and the desire to represent as 
full a range as possible of crusader style and iconography. This proce- 
dure, not unexpectedly > yielded material drawn - with one major 
eKception - solely from the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. This results 
partly from the obvious preeminent importance of the Latin king- 
dom in the crusader Levant and partly from the fact that litde is 
known at present of painting and sculpture in Antioch, Latin Con- 
stantinople, Frankish Greece, or the Aegean area (not to mention 
Edessa) beyond the carvings Boase had already included. 

The emphasis, in the resulting album, on art (though not on archi- 
tecture) from the Latin kingdom does not misrepresent the situation 
as we now know it in terms of crusade* artistic endeavors. Almost all 
the significant extant printing and sculpture of high quality in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries comes from the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which was, after ill, the heart of crusader holdings and 
aspirations. On the other hand, major architecture is substantially 
represented in ail the regions, and the plates reflect this; if there is 

35. Orfae* jMflj] ptiotopsplu m pufaGrfued by W. Miak*(-Wlejwj, CwIm □/ the Critsadtn. 
u. J. H, Bcownjobn {London, foi crusader meruit tin most renin t caUcc-twri is 
t4 B*r*=di, Crusader Figurst 8vu!fiiitye in the tttfy Laml (New Bcdruwict, ?J.J., 1^1), in- 
cluding j number *T phncoeiaplia of the Nwaiftth capitals. Bui Uie bts-t rcinwiiinciadfi 
of *b tfentatii captoli inmate in P. E£i<JU "I Capdtslli ranunia □> Niiaict," BedWo, anrw> 
I (1*30), 761-746. 
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less. architecture than in preceding surveys, this, is because publica- 
tions before 1950 placed their heaviest emphasis there, so that repeti- 
tion here is unnecessary. This is not to deny that much work remains 
to be done On trusader architecture, such as surveys of Jerusalem and 
Acne and excavations in these cities andCaesarea Maritima as vr^M as 
other castles.. Nonetheless^ it is time that the other arts begin to re- 
ceive more adequate study- 16 

One should bear in mind that this album, though attempting a 
representative survey, is still only a selection and not an exhaustive 
corpus. Indeed, some well-known, often-published crusader works 
like the Melisend Psalter ivory plaques art omitted in favor of Jess 
familiar material such as the ML Tabor cdiculc fragment (pi- XX El la). 
Although few of the monuments included in this collection are previ- 
ously unpublished, the reader should find a welcome number of new 
photographs, including many of works on which much further study 
remains to be done. 

26- Tha E/TcycSoppJfii of Wwtd An (15 vati., New Vaik, Tomato, London, lMH-lMa) 

ivfcn only yacy Tnduflr Lt> icirViiCcLturo tn L*ban(jn arid St?t\a aJ«J to aimtH US faj 35 cni*fidsi 

ni n fML-imitd. C. R. [fcidwll. PvlniiA* itt Etirape: m The Pelican Hhiyry of 

Ait -tHajuiofldtwoitli, l9TL} r /cfc« tiricJT. 1 Id puirKLne Ln H Thr QusMfinu K-Engdojii:," pp. 
15S-15S, and flits. ITU 74. Thoueli orAy a itiarl kcIhhi, iraEine mflinLy with Hyiuntinc 
influence inj lirrHcd to nnjiHIW urd manuscript illumination, with nn rti*ntisin of tit3£Q 
P4ill(B12, It to nOW:i\Kkff the ftr-51 notice cftcm ciF misailer printing b iflLfinl 1Ut*eys t>t 
medjETn] ar(. The g^ner*] surrey Jj* of iifit Mr die vol WqtH by GeocBT ZBJie<*i h which lut 
jufil ■JJHaifid (NSW YdcIe, J97S), gins cgmmetnUble- WveTBflJt to cmudej architecture, 
palrHine h uid iculptiue- of the. t^eirtfi century in a. uctinn an.ti.iled "RnmBnesqu* nrt of (he 
cuBBduw kknadojii" (pp. 





L -Church of the Holy Sepulelier, Jerusalem, south facade: a. upper cornice b capitals on 
rhc wt;st side of the entrance to the chapel of Calvary 




II. Church of the HrAy Sepulcrier, Jerusalem, soulh facade: d. fi^Jis] liflfe] from, ti^r the 
west dooi 7 lef( side (.max. tit , .0 CHI . „ j>i ar"f u b efure I 929 } b, vine scroll lintd from over Ltie cast 
door, left $i<fe {ma*. M. 6 J. 8 Cm., in silu bvioiv IU291. Ro^td^ r Mu^imi, Jerusalem 
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i 1 1 . < :huich of the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem , details of linlek: a. the raising, of Lazarus, 
detail of the figutal JinteJ b. bird, detail of the vine scroll Lintel. Rockefeller Museum n 

Jerusalem 
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VI. Capitals, Jerusalem: a. church of St. Mary the Great. Convent ol Si. AliLiilwm, 
Jerusalem b. church of St, Peler Gallicantc (3 1. ! cm. high). Convent of St. Peter in 

GaLLic^itLlU, Jerusalem 
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Vll. a- VoussoircarYed With archer. MuHtMim of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, 
Jerusalem b. carved slab with acanthus and animals. Museum of the convent of the 

Flagellation, Jerusalem 
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X, e. gnd & r QuhbaL al-Mi'raj. Jarajaltm, lantern and interior capitals t arcading Lei lhe Bab 
JUttah, Jerusalem, detail ruinSjr (.pulpit) ^.f &v rhan-ad- Di n . Jerusalem, si.>uthwret 

turner L-apitals- 



XI. a. Triple capitate from LjiIititi b. detail: heads and acanthus.. National Archeological 

M u^-uni, Lslii::bul 
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Xli . AI-ChawJEnimah minaret, 
JtruHabnn: a. Christ min- 
istered ia by angels, capital 
un. the t:asL face (32-0 cm. 
high) b- Christ, detail of a 
capital an Chi; west face (31.5 
cm. high) 
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XV. a. Oiurch of St- Abraham, Ha ram 
al-Khfllj], Hcbioii s jiow the Masjid Ibrahim 
to. church of St. Abraham. Hebron, oapiLali 

jn the main nave 





XVII. CIs^JTi^h collie Resurrection, NabJus, now at-JaitiL 1 aL-Kahlr: a. main doer 
before Ihe aarthquaku' of ] 921 b. detail, capital* on the right aide of the main (trmr 

$05 
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XX. Cathedral of the 
Annunciation, Nazareth: 
a. paired bearded heads, Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate, Jeru- 
salem b. St. Peter (72-2 cm. 
3njdi x 50.0 cm, jnax. widtlij. 
Museum tyf the convent of 
Lht Annunciation, Nazareth 






XX II. .<?. rragment of toreo 
and legs (max. tit. 81 .0 cm.), 
from the cntlic: drill oTthe 
Annunciatioia, Naiareth, 
Museum, of the convent of 
the Annunciation, Nazareth 
b. torso at Chats wo itli, 
colleuion of the Duke of 
Dev:jn:-.lii!<- 
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XX Ell. a. Ah bey church of the Holy Savior, Mt, Tabor, frapntitf of cdicuk (roof: 44.0 
cm. wide x 25.0 cm. deep x 20.2 cm, high, excluding tower). Museum of the convent of 
the Annunciation, Nazareth b. holy-water frasm (rosette diameter 10. o cm.), from Acre. 

Municipal Museum % 'Akko 
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XXIV. j, b, c, and d. Chateau Pfctain, 
ireat north lower: a. tower Inoking 
cast (j. left corbel,, beardless 
head £ center corbel, three 
heads, damaged d, right corbel, 
hearcicd head f. curved archi- 
tectural [raiment from th& 
monastery of St, Eruchaidus, 
Widi jSf-STyaJl. OanSeLite 
Musewn, Stella Miim e^n^m . 
Mr. Carmel 
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XXVI. a. Corbeled capitals arid shafts in situ (see arrows), east wall of the west ho 11 of thu 
Iluspitallcr grand manotr. Acre, now the outri west wait of the GoverJitiient Menial Hospital, 
■ Ak k o b cc mid] corbel U- a pi lak and sh afts , cast waLI of ihe west hill a. floral capital 
(36-5 cm. high, excluding column shaft) front ttu Hospitaller church of St. John, Acre. 

Municipal M(iwum, H Akko 



XXV IT. Sculptures from 
Acre: a. architectural sculp- 
ture with lion and eagle (max. 
hi. 51.5 am.) h. corbel with 
beardless bead (rear slab 36.0 
cm, high jf 40,5 cm. wide). 
Municipal Museum, 'Akko 



XXVIII. Cath«drul uf Noire Hume, Tanam. main 
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XXX LIE. Church q\ Oi-- Nn^vily, Bc-t h Iclit m, south aisle columti paintings: <i. St. Bartholomew, 
second column b. Virgin and Child, fifth column west side c. Si. Miirj{iiret, seventh Column 
d. detail of St. Leo, sixth culunm wesl side c, detail of pilgiim it lite fert of 

St- James, firsr column 
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XXXIV . Chu rch of St. Jetcnuah ( ?). Abu-Ghosh 5 a. south ap$£, rem ains of fresco of I he 
three patriarchy Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with the soul.s of thi; hL-^d ft. watermolor 
of the scauth apsfc fresco, hy M. le coin(e de Pisllat, 1 907 
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XXXV. Church of St. Jeremiah (?), Abu-Ghosh: a, south apse, detail, souls m Lhe huHum of 
Jacob *. waicf color of the PcfcsLs, the north ups* fresco, by M. Lg carratc de PielLaL, 
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XXXV L Church srf the Nativity; Bethlehem, northern rarthiix chapel: a. the DeSsis before 
restoration wort h. the Deists after restoration by C, Vagari™, 1 950 
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XXXV II. PilmLnii' tliapcl, BethphnjJ*, Stel* wilh [Tuscans TCSlored by C. Vspiriru, ] L JWl: 
a. soinli side, trie rsiant of Lazarus b. detail, Mary and Martha c_ detiil, boy to <lie Left 




XXX VI J L Church of St, Stephen, Jerusalem! a. painted and incised altar 
with Christ and the Twelve Apostle^ now in the hcnle bibKqUe et □Tcheoloeique 

ff. detail ai apoblle number five 
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JiXXIX. Tsiilterof queen Melisend, London, British Lihraiy. MS. E££rtun 1 a. tine 
CrucLfLiion { J 4,0 v 10.0 cm J, folio *r ft. the ihivn Marys at the wpukrier { 1 4.0 x 10.0 
cm.). folio ]0r e. illuminated initial L 'B" for tile start of the Psalter Meatus vlr . , ," (I3.5 
x 8.5 urn.), toko 23v J. Virgin mid Child enthroned (8.0 x 6.fi cm.), folio 2G2v 
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XL. a. Sncramje(itaiy h Cambridge, FitzwillLim Museum, MS, McClean 49, folio 4t. illumi- 
nated initial "V" for the start Of"V«e digfiliri) . . .'" (*,0 x 1 0-6 cm.) b. Mis.^L, Paris, 
EiWioltieciue nationals MS, Jfltin 1205fi, fulia L 68v, illuminated iniLial ct V" for tine start df 

"Vcre dig num. . . /' (6,3 x 1C,9 cm.) 



uunr <r tvjnur it 
dtm jjs fa ds- y 




adinun deuKfci til 

iwn nin ijiic pmici 
taf- iTwni ^tVimundi 

XLl a. Psalter, Florence, Bibrjoteca Riccard iane, MS. 323, folio I4v 3 historic e J initial ,L B" 
*ith Annunciation and Nativiry for the start of Psalter "BeatUS vif . . ." (15.9 s 10.4 cm.) 
ft, Missed, Perugia, Bililjot*ca CapiloLurc, MS. 6 3 folio ISTr, historkited initial "R" with the 
Resurrection of Christ and tie thxe* Marys at the sapuk]K]\ for the start of " Rcsyrterfi , , 
(6.9 x 5.7 cm.) c. Missa], Paris, Bib-liothequ* neonate, M&. latin I2056 s folio 12 It, 
hisforiated initial l *D" with the 1 wo Marys at the sepulcher, for the start of "Dcus qui 

hodierna di« . . ." (7.2 x 7.4 cm.) 




XLIL Bible selections, Paris, 
Bibliotlieque dc V Arsenal, MS. 
5211; a. frontispiece to Judith 
{22.2 x 14,3 cm,), folio 252r 
b. frontispie-ce to Job (15.2 X 
13.8 cm,), folio -26°r 
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X I . [ 1 1, Hittofre universes*; 
ff, Achillas kills i lector (7,9 K 
7.S col), Ekmggels, Biblkotriequt 
loyal*, MS, 1 0175, folio I30r, 
miniature panel b. Achilles kills 
Hector (12.0 x. 16.2 cm,], 
London. British LiTjiHiy, MS. 
Add. 15268, folio H4v, 
miniature pan-cj 
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XLVH. Icons, monastery of St. 
Catherine j Mt. Sinai: a. Saints 
Theodora and Gedrgii will) i\ 
pil^im farm Puris {32.5 x 22=2 
cm.) b . fei Domini (21.1 
x 13 8 cm.) 



XLIX.;,- jikI b. Pail ul' inscribed 
candlesticks from the church of 
Ibu Nativity > IkthMium. 
Museum of (he convent of the 
Flagellation, Jerusalem 
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L. a- Casfk uf CibeLet 
(JvbaiJ) seen from the souLti 
fr. Lasile v( ClLLUTLcL-BlaJlC 
(BUC SiffthaK the upper 
(; lumber 




LI. L'jsUc of Saone (SahyTirO: (be ixcp, ditch, and rock pLlkr 





LI V. q. Castle of CiasaL (Qu&mr) ft. casrtte of Sdtucia (Silifkc) 
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LV. CaHiisdral rtf JUfcia. SrtfJti*, Nicosia, now [III Scliiniyt Camii: main UW 
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LVII. Cathedra] of St. NkhoJas, Famagueta, now Ihf Lala Muscafa CamlJ: we$l fa^cuje 
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LlX.v, ■OalfifcJiiLofHugia Sophia, KL^osia: vqvwqIi figure of a queen from the wesi portal 
b. Pan^y prian Gjrnnysiuni. h Nictxij: standing figure- of Chfist blessing c. iymxmnvm of the 
^xLTfimiivn. I'ili-kivcrs Museum, Farnham, Doiact 
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LX1II. a. Church of Zoodncbos PfigeXTersiki, sculptured d,Q0iw4y fr. church ftf Hagia Faraykcvc-, 
N^Eropcuitc, capiEfil c. castle of Androusa (Druge&l 
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LXV. a, Rhodes die $t*<set of tht Krii^jLca i>. Lsslk of St. PcLet. Both urn 
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B, Bapttlj QFW, and by ajolhorLty. of the Custody of tJ» Holy Landi Janiodeau wlrtli til 
nehti reserved: Plate XXXVtar Di. A. Bon; Flgnre J 3. Con sei¥Hi(cuT-<ai ■Chef h Bibliotlitqiw 
raysk, BiuskIs, 4ml The WHrtvum linaLimw h Uundoii: Plito XLHli. Et. H. BiKhtbaL, and the 
BIblkn*£!i Ricrwdinnu, Rnriiiice: F1h(= XLIa- Dr. H- Bvditlul, an* the BMoretJ Capi- 
talaifl, Pfcnigia: Plata XLlh. Mirfianl Buqjnyni:: Plate XXV. TEie Syndici «ritic PjtnYilEiacii 
Miuaum, CBrtiJbJJdge, aflil the Ccaiitaxild. lnsUlute r London: Plate KLu. TTis TtuilatJ oJlfce 
ChaiFworth Settlement, ud una Courtauld ]Ji£Utu[c k London; flats XXtlb. The late Sir 
Alfred ClBphnm, tn& the Society of Antiquaries, LodcUhi: FJ&ire 2. Dr. RkJuid L. W. 
Clnave: Flute Vfc. Dr. Joro*lav F«d(Jn: Plptej HI, [V, V|b, IXbOCIIJ, XIVb h JtVMK XVIJIc, 
XXKI, XXIV, XXVI, XXVI3 . XX K, XKX1V, XXJ£V h XXXV|n-XXXV][l, XLrS. Dr. IbuxiIbv 
f'fll'iiL: and. fc? ajuLHailty &f dt* Custody of the HoLy Lund! h Jejuiiieni. wLLh ad right! 
reserved: Male XXb. Mr. C. H. M. Could" rbrae lillaj Llllb, Tnt Israel Department of 
Antiquities and Museums* Jerusalem, and tilt Uruvcnaiy of North Carolina Photojiaph 
AieMie. Chapd Hill: PbteE VIi, XIX> XXXT-XXXII1. American Colony, Jciusaljen^ Plato 
XXIXfl, La. The former Department of Anlimiltica in Palestine, Jerusalem; Plates Vb, Vila, 
Vllb, Villa, Vlllb, XV3H.B, XXa. Ecofe bibbqiir c( nucJucolo^tqiic ftancalscn Jerusalem; 
Flutes Il h Vc, IXb, FjpdJc biblique cl arctirlologlnLic franchise, Jerusalem^ and tJtc Urunenrry 
oF North Carolina PuotoBJapli Aichlre, CtiapcJ HIL; Plato XlVa, XV XVII. Mr. C, N , John; 
Havre fl, Mir Karl Katz r aitd by authority of the Custody of (be Holy Land, leruEalem, wrlh. 
ail rights named: Plate XXIa, Mr. A. F. Eeiatin?: PLaws XXVIH h 11, LV, LVlT h LIXb, 
IXIp. Mi. D- J. King: Figure 7- Professor A- IV. Uiwreno;: Plntes LfVa, LXIVb. Trustees of 
the Diildlti Library- , and 1 Ehe CnuclauM institute, Ligndnn: Pl*(c XXXIX- Trustees ol" the 
BdUlfci Library, anil the Wjrbiiri InstLtuK, Landaii: Pliiles XLIIIb, XIJV- Tl»e CourlBuH. 
Lhitlrulfl Of Art r Lartdort' FmCiliJpLWM, PiflCfiS JtXffi, KX|I»: FipnM i, 5- Tlit Cfl*litaLllf1 
IfLiClLLLCa, lM\dMi 7 arid Mi. W. Haraillnn: FiB^^ 3-Thn CuurLiulfL InxEltutt:, L-i>'n4(>n, and 
MJ. Wlilliim HiTVoyi PUres | Hj lb, Va. The Pepartmrtl tif AnrLquilics, Nicn»: PUtWS LVI r 
LVI|Ja h I.VTIlb, LK; Femei Con«rvatenr des ManyKiils, BLMiotriflque rutiofule^ 
Parli: PLatKi KLb. XLII. CooiKrtattjrdes Mnnjiodls, BfblintbE^iie iiBtinralc, PflriS. J ml Iht 
Vfurburg Lniriintn. London: Plate XLIl. Ttic P5lt-Rd*BTj Musauin, Faraham, DqtkI: Plate 
LIXjC. PrufoMUT R. C. 3 mail: PLpjie 6. Dr.C. L. 5trikjsr r Diirmoj of ihc Kole rule cbanc Cojnii 
FlOjeet, [tlaitbUl: PlalBi XLVHIa, XLVHIb. Mr. J. ThoininU^ PblB LCVii. The bt E Mr. R. 
TrsquaJc; flale LXIIlb; Fipjie 14. Ths lats M T . D. J. W B rq«: PlatHi LXIb, LSI], LXIII^, 
LXUIc. Ptofasaor f. IC. Watertious*: Flat«i Vd b XJtlX1) t Llla h LIKb. Phoroiby eonrljiay of 
Dr- K. Wdlzinarui,. pubUBhed thiortfh the couTtcty of tha MfchljBJi-PTitiffltflin-AlfiBnndjla 
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This gazetteer has been prepared to fill a variety of functions- 
Every relevant place name found in the text or on the maps is here 
alphabetized and identified, variant spellings and equivalent names in 
other languages are supplied, and the map location is. Indicated. Thus 
it not only serves as an index to the maps, and a supplement to thcm h 
hut is itself a source for reference on matters of historical geography 
and changing nomenclature. 

In the gazetteer, alphabetization is. by the first capital letter of the 
form used in mapa and text, disregarding such lowercase prefixes as 
af- and such geographical wGnJs as Cape, Grdf h Lake t Mount, and the 
like. The designation ''classical" may mean Greek t Latin t blbiical, or 
other ancient usage, and the designation "medieval" generally means 
that the name in question was in common use among speakers of 
various languages during the crusades, or appears in contemporary 
sources. 

On the maps may be found nearly every plaw name occurring in 
the text, except a few whose exact locations arc unknown, a few 
outside the regions mapped h several in areas overcrowded with 
names, some of minimal importanve or common knowledge, and 
some which occur only in Professor Folda's text, which was received 
after the preparation of the maps was far advanced. The map of 
Jerusalem is new* the other nine maps are revised versions of those 
appearing in volumes II and III of this work, 

A1J maps for this volume have been designed and prepared in the 
University of Wisconsin Cartographic Laboratory under the direction 
of Randall P. Sale, assisted by Michael L. Czeehanski and James 
Hill Lard. Ease information was compiled from U.S-A.F. Jet Naviga- 
tion Charts at a scale of 1:2,000,000. Historical data have been 
supplied by Dr. Harry W. Hazard (who also compiled the gazetteer) 
from such standard worts as Sprtlner-Menke* Stieler, Andree, and 
Baedeker for Europe, Levi-Provcnc.al For Moslem Spain, Rubio i 
Lluch and Bon fur prankish Greece, and HoniKmann, Dussaud, 
Deschamps h Cahen* and LeStrange for the Near East, Additional 
information was found in The Encyclopaedia of Ixttim (old and new 
editions) and Islam Anstklopedist. in YaquL and other Arabic sources, 
in The CchirtiblA Ltppmcott Gazetteer of the World, on Michehn and 
Hallweg road maps, and of course in the text of this volume. 
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AbfXShoSh: vWaee-se* Qajyat at'Inab. 

Acarrunii (classical}, Akarnania (modern G*e*k): district of western Gnaoc- 
He2: 10. 

Adiff* (Latin). Ahha'ii [modem Greek): district of northern Morta-|2e.2: 10. 
Acre; Ptclemais (classical), Saint John or Saint J**ifi d'Acrc ( medic itbI), 'Akka 

(Arabl*). H Atk(7 {Israeli); city, poir-Llf3: 1, 5- 
AeitKorinth; ACiO*orLathuH (Latin), Akrokoriii Ihoa (modem Greek): roe* dotnl- 

narirlB Corinth -I3e3; ID. 
Adopolls; hill in Athens (I4e3: 3, 10)- 

AdaUa Of Satalia (medieval^ Amlia (claasltal). Antalya (Turkish): port- K 1*4: 

AdrLanople; Hadiianopulit (classical), Edimc (Turkish): cLty-J2d4: [, 3. 

Adriatic Sea; lLadria or Mite HadrtaElcum (Latin)-GHd: 2, 3, 10. 

AegBan Sea; Albion Villas {(IffflJcal Greek), Mai* Aetaeum (Latin), Etc Dcnizi 

(Tnrkish)-IJde; L 3, 7. 10. 
Aegina (Latin), lingua (medieval Italian), EJdne (Turkish), Aiyina (modern 

Greet): ialand-l4e3: 10. 
Aetolia (Latin), Aitolla (modem Greek): district of Central Greece- I2e2: 10. 
Afa"raiyah; town-see Apafltea. 
AfantQE r or Afandos: lown --sea Aphandou. 

Agram (German), ZifcraMHungariaii), Zagreb (Croatia n): ci(y-Hlc5; 3, 
Ahjaion Felaaos-sfrti Aegean Sea. 

Karhn (Arabic): village - L 1 f4 : 5. 
L AJn Sitwfn: pool-see Siloaftl. 
L AJn Zarhi, or 'Ain Zarbab: (own- see Anataiba. 
A\ViWa: disULot-sae Aetoila. 
Aiyina: Island -sec Aeejna. 
'AjlQrt (Arable): town-Lift: 5. 
Akarninia: dislcLit-see Acartumln. 
Akcri* Hlsair: town-see Kroia. 
AkhaJa: dlstrict-aco Achata. 
•AkKS, Of 'Akko: city-see Acre. 
'Afcklr (Afablc) h Glhalcai (medieval): fortress- L2f f. : 

Akowa Of Mattgrifoii (madiev-aL klll-GrceJ:), AkoVcS {modem Creek]; casfle-- 
1^3: 30- 

AkroJsoiirtttloa: rock— see Acrocorinth. 

AkroUris Aktottri (modem Greek}: peninsula and town- KJfl : 9. 
AlamajtrHa.: reglon-acc German jr. 

Alaya; ieandclore or Candckno (medieval), 'Ala'lyah or 1 AESya" (Arafclc), Alanya 

(Tutkish): port-K2e4: l H 3. 
Albania ■ Shqipni or Shqipxi (Albanian): refclon NWof EplniH— Hid: 3, 10, 
Aleppo ■ Halab (Arabic), Haleb (Turkish): cL<y-L3*4: I, & 
Akmo; town— S^e Les]) r 

AlexjndrnUji, Gulf of; Sinus Isjcus (classici]), lahendemn 3£o'ffczi (Turkish) ■ 
Lle4; 6. 

Alexandria (classical), tE-lflkandaiiyflh {Arabic): city, port-J5f4; L 3. 
AIKlch: rivtr-see A]pheus. 

Algeria; al-Jaz^r (Arabic); repon between Motocco and Tuniaia-DEFe(: 1. 
Aliakmoit- rfrefx-aee Haliacmon. 
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AligBan-du-Vert (French); vil]aBC-E4d2 ; 2. 

Alimnia; Limonia (medieval Italian), Liman (Turkish), Alironia (mmfepi Greek): 

Maiid-J3c4i 7. 
AlivertQJi; town-sae Hallverl. 
AQemajiia: region-sea Germany. 
Alma ftasKP mountain range- we Amaniis. 

Alpheus at Alpheios (classical), Charbcwi (medieval), ALfios (rnodfrn GrWk): 

river— I2c3: ID. 
Alpa; mountain range— FCd: 2, 3. 

Alsace (Franch) h Aiaatla (classical), Elaass {German); region west of tbe upper 

Rhine- Fc: 2, 3. 
Amatfi (Italian): port-C5dS: 3. 

AmanuH (clasaica.3), Gavur, Afcma, or E|ma Daem" (Turkish);- mountain range- 
Ll*4: 

Ariiboise (FrtildO- tc^/rt--E2c3^ 2. 
Ambracui: lowft— sit Arta.. 

Aoibraciaii Gulf, ot Amvrakikos K^Lpos-se* Arta, Gulf of. 

Artimukhostos: port-see Famagufltl, 

AmphJiS& h Or Artif: r sa: low n -sec Salona. 

E Amw3s: TOlaec-sce Emmaus. 

Amyun (Arable); town— Lift; 5,6. 

Anarnur (Turkish): town-K.3e4: 1. 

Anatolia- Etai (medieval ArabwL Anadftlu (Turkish): fusion south of the Stack 
Sea-JKLde: 1, J. 

Anaiarba* AnazarbUs (cljeidcal}, Aflttvaraj (Armenian), 'Am Zaiba or h Ain Zar- 

□ah (Arabic): tw*n, now a.bacidftned-Lle3: 6. 
Ancyra: city-we Ankara, 

AndalUiiu; ar-Andalus. (Arabic), Andalucka (Spaniah)r region of southern Spain- 
CDfl: 1. 

Andimaerdj; Anlimacheia (claaskal Greek), Anthrnchia (lialiun), AndJmikhia 

(modern Greek): town on. north coaat of Cos (J3e4; ?) r 
Andravida, cw AJidr*vLl!e (jnedieval), Audravidha (modem GreeJt^- [Qwtt-12e3: 

10, 

AfidriJ (Italian): town-H2d4: 3. 

Antlroa; Andro (medieval Italian), Andria (Turadah^ Androa (modem Grok): 
ialand-ISeJ: i. 

AndnoUsai Ithom? (tlassical Gieek) h thrUues (medieval),. Androilsa (modern 

Greek): rowrl-l2e3: 10. 
Aualure (French!; village 23 miles NtV of Troyea (EJc2: 2). 
Angoulflrae (French): tf>wn-EIc5: 2. 
Anjou (French): region of HW FranK-DSc?: 2. 

Ankara (Turkish), Ancyia (ctaaaLcal), Angora (medieTaJJ; city-K^el : I . 

Antakya, or Antaloyili: city-see. Antioch. 

Antalya; port-see Adalia. 

Antalya, Gulf of— sea Pamphylia Bay. 

AJitaradus,or Anfarps: port -see Torfosa. 

ADti-Ub^n&rjial-Jabalasri'SlUTqnArabk: the eastern mountain)— L2f 1 : 5 h -6, 
AnH-Tauru^: mountain range- L1e3: fi. 
AntiniatheJa, oi AiitJmachLa: (own-see Andlmachia. 
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ArttJoch; Antiochia (classical^ A Tippah < Antic), Anlatya (Turkish): d*y- 
LIc4; 1, 6. 

AntJoch, Pisldiai]- Antiochia (classical): (own, now abandoned in favof of 

Yafracti, 1 M miles NNE of Abulia <K]e4: I, 3). 
ArttiphflKiLtisi Antiiooitia (modem Greet): monastery- K4eS; 9. 
Apamea Idaasical), Aftmlyah or QaTat a^Mudfq (Arabic)- (own, now undrttpM- 

ApartoksstTOj Aptnotastron (modern GreeK): eastfe on weHt coast of Pdaxoa 
CJ1&3: 3), 

Afharidou or Aphantos (medieval Greek), AfartiOS or AfandoH (modem Greek): 

t0wtl-J4a4: 7, 
ApoJa-kkla: town-Bee PoJakia, 
Apo-llO'tiia-SoiiiBa; town- ae* Arsuf, 

Apulia (claaBEcal), Pualia or Pv*lie (Italian); region of 3E Haly-Hd; 3. 
Aqaba. GuL( of ; Khali] al- l Aqabab (Arabic)-Kfi: 1. 

Arrmtaine (French}, AqUitaiiia (classical): rcpon of western France- Dcd; 2. 
AiflWa (classical), Janrar iKArab (Arabiol; peninsular region east of (he Red 

S*a-l_MNgb; 1,5. 
Arachova; Arathova (GrceliV vilLaga-ISeJ; 10. 
Arados; island— see Knad- 

Aregon.; Aragon (Spanish), Arashllii ( Aiabic)r reaion of w t Spain-DEd^ 2. 
Araa (TiirJiiBrL) H Arasss (tiafSSical): -river- Nicl; I, 

Arcadia (classical), Mesarea (rn*di*val Greet). ArkadhEa (rtod«n Greet): district 

of northern Morea-I2ei; 15, 
Arcadia (mcdleTal), Cypariasia (claSar^L), Kiparissia (modem Giee*): lo-wu- 

[2«3: 10 

ArchangcSds^ ArkhanaeLos (modern Gceak}: (own— J4e4; 7, 

Archipelago (from Greek Aisaion PaLaaos): Islands of the Aegean S*a (IJdc; 3). 

Aideat: reglon-cce TraniyEvaiiia, 

Are-las: town-sec Aries. 

AiBOHd. or Argolis (clasaical), Arsoiia (modern Creek}; district of eastern M&rai- 
13*3: 10. 

ArKos; ArSOS (modern Greek! ; town-lieJ: 3 h 10. 
AnhS: town-se* Jerieho. 
al-'Arlmah; ^luge-see Aryma. 
Arkadbia: district-see Arcadia. 
Arkhinselos: town-see Archangclos. 

Arlea (French! Aielas (classical): town A 5 miles NW of Marseilles (Fld2; 1), 
Armena: CaSlle -see Larmeria. 
Aroania: nrtLju-nrjin -see Cbatmos. 

Arsuf; ApollortLa-Sozu3a. (classical), Arsur (medie^alX Arstff (Arabic); tow a, now 

unimportant £5f3: 5. f 
Arta; Ambracia (du.SSLca.Lh Narda (Turkish). Arta (modern Greek): town-Ilel: 

3, Id. 

ArLa, Gu]f of, or Ambiacian Gulf; Aitivjikikos KolpoB (modem Greek) -Is: 10. 
Arwa"d: Island-scc Ruad. 

Aryma (medievaJ), aJ- h Arimah (Archie): viLlaae-l,2f ] r 6, 

Ascalon; Askhkclorj (daadual), l AsqalHrJ (Arabic): port, now unimportant, near 
modem Ashqclon.-K5f4: 5. 
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al-'AsI; river-Hee QrontteH. 

Asia Miner {classical)'; region equivalent to western Anatolia (Jftdc- I, 3j, 

Asinou; AhEhjqu (mod-em Greek): vfl]jge-K.3e5; P. 

Asfcas (Greek): villagc-K4f 1 ; 9. 

L Asqatan; port-Hcc Ascalon. 

Aasailly (French): Yulage- Efc5: 2, 

Assist {Italian): town 68 milca ESE of Siena (G2d2: 2, 3), 

Astypalaca (classical), Stampalia (Italian), Ustrapalia (Turkish), Asiipalaia (rrtod- 

cm Greek): island JO miles WSW of Cos (J3e4: 3), 
al-Athtrib (Arabic), Cercp (medieval); fortress— L2e4 : 6, 

Athens; AthEnad (classical Greek), Cetines or SatinSS (medieval), AtJiiflai (mod- 
em Greek): city-l4e3: 3j 10. 
AtbJittL, or h Atlit: earths-act- Chateau Pekriri, 
AthQJ, Mounts Aywm OrtW (modern Greek): monastery— I5d5 r 10. 
Atlantic Octan-2. 
Atlas, High: mountain ranie-CC: 2. 
al-Atrttn: villags--sea Latnm. 
Atlalia; port -see Adalia, 

Attica <L»Hn), AttikE (classical Greek), Attikf (modern Greet): district of 

eastern Greece-I4B3; LO. 
Auhusson (French ): town-E3cS; 2. 
Anion: pijtt-aae Avlona. 

Austria. Ostmark (German): region cast of EaTaria, amaUcr than modern nation - 
GHc: X 3. 

Au.tremencou.rt (French): village— E4c I; 2. 
Auvcrgne (French): region of southern Franca- Ecd: 2, 
ahAuwalt(AfflhLc: lbs nearer): tWer-Llf?: 5. 
AVcStltivHS^r-Hilfn: (French): town— E4b5; 2. 
Avignon (Fr*ncJl), Avenio (classical): cily - E S d 2 ■ 2. 

AVIotu (rtledierai), Aulon (classical). Valofta (Italian), VlonS « Vlot* (Al- 
banian): port-H5d5; 3 h 10. 
Ayas (medieval^ Lajazzo ( Italian), Y uruurtalit (Turkish); port-L I ti- 1,6. 
Ay din; Aydin (Turkish^ district of western Anatolia, equivalent to classical 
t Lydia-Je: 1* 3-. 

Ay con Ores; monastery-sec AthoH r Mount. 
Ayios llarion; caHtle-sec Saint Kilariorh 
al- L AZarryah: abbey -See Bethany. 

Baalhek; Hellopoljs (classical), tia'latakk (Arabic): town -Lift: 5, 6. 

Bsb al-AJal: fort-see Lb Desttait. 

Baden (German): djgtrlct of SW Gcrtnjny-Fc: 2, 3. 

Baghdad iBaghdld (Arabic) : cdty-MSf 2: 1 L 

BaghrSs (Arabic), Pagraa (classical), Gaston (medieval), Baehra (Turkish): town- 

L2e4: 6. 
al-Bahr at-Ahmar-see Red Sea. 
Bahr Lut-see Dead Sea. 
Bairflr; port-see Beirut. 

B-aiSan, SeythopoliB or fiethstun (classical), BethStn or BWSflrt (medieval), RaLilrt 
(Arabic); tcwn-Llf3: 5. 
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Bait Jibnn or Jibiil: town-sae Beth Gibriin, 
Bait Lihm: town- see Bethlehem. 
Ba'lahakt: town-sf* fcaalrjek. 
Balafm: uitv-sre E'alirt'10, 

BaLSpinus orQaFat al-MaliaJhah ^Arabic): villap;-L2a5: 6. 
Balearea (SparjiEn.); csJarui group-Edc: 2. 
Baltic Saa-Hlabi 

Bam bat£ (German); city — G lc| : 3. 
Baniy?$: port-sec Ya]arda. 

Banyas; Paneas or Caefiarea PhiUppi (classical), &elinls (medieval), BIfliyls t Ara- 
bic^: lown-L.Lf2; 5, 
Bar [Trench!: (own, now BaMe>Duc-F|c2: 2. 
Baia: isLafld-see Pajos. 
Barletta (Italian): port-Hldtr 3. 
Banqah: r*Bioit-see Cyrenaica. 
Basihsaia- region --see Lucania. 
Batnos: island-see Palmes. 
al-BalrVn^ tywa-scc Botron, 

Bavjfia- Baye*fl (German): rcH^ri «f southern Germany -Cc: 2, 3. 
DHvfcrL: castle (In 5yria)-see Belioirt. 

Beaufort (French), Leuttrurti (Latin), Leftro (rflod*m Greet); matls-l3a4: 10- 
Beauvnlj: castle (In Pal»tnw)-iee Belvoir, 

Baauvolr or EelT-tdere {Fr-frncb}, FontikokBstron (modern Greet); castle- 1 Ie3; 

Beersheba (dassicalX Bit as-Sab 1 (ArabicK Be"er Sheva L (Israeli} ; mwn-KSf4; 5. 
Beirut, Bery [US (classical), BairUt (Arabic)- port- L] 12; 1, 5 H 6, 
Belcn Boahail- raSS-aae Syrian Gates. 

Belfort or Beaufort (medieval}, Shaqif Arnffft or QaTat aEh-Srumif (Afjbic; Fort 

of the rocft^ taS(k-Ll f2: 5- 
Belgradc; Beoprad (Serbian; white towel}: city-U dl ; 3. 
Belhaccra (medieval!, Qal H at AbE-l-Hasan (AJlblc): villaEe.-Llf2- 5, 
Beiinas; town-see Batiyas. 
Beliagrada; town -see Barat- 

BaJlipfits or Bella Paise (medieval}; raonaSltiy-t4ei : 9. 
Belmont (French}: akbny and castle-Llfl - J, fi- 
BelflLOflt: casttoai Qaryat al- h lnab (1-lfJ: i). 
Belvedere; CHSife-see BeaLLVoir, 

Belvoir or Bsamroix (medieval}. Kaukab al-Hawa" 1 (Arabic: star of the aky); 

caarlc-LlfJ; S. 
Beoffad; tity — Belgrade. 

Barit \ Pulchcriocwlif (classical), Bellagrada (medieval): town-H5d5: 3, 10. 
Berytut; port-st* Beirut. 
B*ajii: town-aee Baisan. 

Beth Gibelin (irujjfcv»l), Bctogabri or nicutharopolis (claaaical) h Bjiit Jibtin or 

Bait Jibrll (AiabicX Bet Guvrln (laraeJi): town,, flow vlllai50-lt5f4: $. 
Bethany - al- H A Eartyah (Arabic), "Eizariya (Israeli): ah hey and forr-L!f4- 5. 
Bethcada.; pool near Jerusalem, possibly Birfcat ]*rf"Tl (4). 

Bethlehem; Epiirata (classical), Bait Uhm (Arabic; house of flc&h}: (owd-LIW; 
5> 
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Bethpbaie; village near Bethany (Llf4: 5)- 
ftethshan, orBatflSaji: [o^n-«e Hasan, 
Betoaabri: lovvn~S*e Beth t^ibaLLrt, 

al-Biti? (Arabic; the ho!low) h CwLe-Syrls (classical); district. Of Centra) L*b^ 

non-Llf2: 5, 6. 
Bii a*-Sab L : town-aae Beersrueha. 
Birgu or VLttnriosa (Maltese): town-GSc5: 3. 

Birlut IjflTll, or IdrJTlJi (Arabic); poo] (now (Tiled in) in Jerusalem, north of 

al-Haram jah-Shailf— 4. 
Eiatriisar river— see llaliatmon, 

Eitaibardi (medieval Grwk), Iso^n (medieval), TrypftB' (claaaicat Creek), Tripiti 

(modem Greek}: ijllatf IS mi)e$*w ofKarytaJna (I3«3: LQ). 
£la«k Sea-JKLtl: 1,3, 

Blanche Garde (medieval), at-Tall aS-Safiyah (Arabic: (he £iilt«ririg hjll): castk- 

K.5f4; 5, 
BLsariya; reeion-see Bulgaria. 

Bodonitsa or Boudomtsai {medieval),. Ptiaiyjfae (classical), Mefidhanrtsa (modern 

Greek): villaec-I3e2: 10, 
Bodrum or Budrum (Turkish), llalicam&Bins (classical), Pe-troiinlon (modern 

Greek)r town-J3*3: 3l 
Bocotia (Latin), BoiSria (classical Greek), Voiotia (modern Greet): district of 

eastern Greace-I4e2: LO. 
Bohemia,; f'echy (Czech): region north of Anstria-GHbci 2, 3, 
BuiiiuJs' town-see Boiolix 

Bordeaux {FfeflclL), Burd^ala (classiest): city, port— DJdl ; 2, 
Borysthefles: rlver-aae Dnlepet. 

Bosnia; (Sosna (Serbian, TurKlali) 1 region wear, of Serbia- Hd: 3. 

Bosporus (classical), KanKleniZ Bogbaii (Turkish: Black Sea strait )-J5d4; L. 

Eosra^Eostra ((JassdCal), Busra (Arabic):. toWH-L2f3: 5- 

Botron (medieval), Bo-try 5 (classical), al-BHtrUn (Arabic): town- LI f Li 5, 6. 

Boudonitsa; village-see BodonitSa. 

Bouillon (hienCh); trtwn-Flcl: 2. 

BouLopie-SUi>J4er [French }: port-E2bi: 2. 

Bounts (French): town-E3c3- 2. 

Bourjtosll*: region Ke BurfcUftdy, 

B&uiisi, Budrtsi (modem Greek): fort on island in Nauplia harbor (I3e3r 10), 

Bouiuc-y (medieval), QaTat Barzah (Arabic); castle- L2*5: 6. 

Box oil a or Boixola [Spaniah); towji-£2d3: 1. 

Brabant (French., flemish); Uisl tict easl of F|andera-Eib4i 2,3. 

Brandenburg (German); district of northern Genna ny-Gb : 2,3. 

BreLdcnbach or Breydejibach (German): towa-FibS: 3. 

ErenthT: casttt-see Karytaina- 

Bricnnc-larVieille (French); viilaje-E5c2 : 2. 

Brittany; Hretnaiu; (Ertnrii), Breii {Breton.): et^lou of NW Fiancc-EH;: 2, 
Bbdrum: tovn-rte Bodtfwn. 
Biiffayento (medieval): castle - K4e5 : 9. 
Bobairat aJ-Hulah— see HuEah. Lake. 
Buhairat Jabariyah-see. Tiberias, Late. 

Buljaria- Blfariya (Buljarian): region South of tba Low*j Damibc-Ifd; 1 . 3, 
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Bui lis: towra-acc Canina. 
BulunySS- port— see VaLania. 

al-Buqal'arL (Arabic; thelitis holLow): valley -L If] : 6. 
Burdigala: city— sec Bordeaux 

Burgundy; Boulogne (Fienth): itfiioti of eastern Franc* - EFc: 1. 

Burj SEffltU: caatlc-see Chastfcl'BlauC 

Buara: [oWtl-sea Basra. 

Byblcs: to*it-aae Jubail. 

Byllis; town- S*e Canina. 

ByxanEiurn : city-sec Constaoinopk. 

Cacaaiea MaririJtia or Palcstinae {classical), QaisSrlyab (ArabfcK Sedot Yam 

(Jaraeti): pott,, now unimportant-ICS f3: 5. 
Cacaarea Prdlippl: town— see BartfaS. 
CabTa, or Caiphaa: port-see Haifa. 
Caiio; aKJShljah (Arabic): city-KlfS: I, 3- 
Calabria (Italian): repon of sw Italy -He; 3. 
CHlchi: island-ace Chake r 

CaBMromoii, Motility Koukos (medieval), Kallidliroraon (mad™ C.ieek)-I3c2; 
W. 

Calvary; hill-see GoJe^tlia. 

Calycadnus (claSjca)), Satcph (medieval), Selef or Gtfk (-Su) (Turkish): river- 
Kip*: I. 

Calymnos^ Calyiflfl* (Latin), Calino (ItaLauh Gelnics (Turkish). KaHmnoH {mod- 

era Greek): island NW of Cos (J 3*4- 3). 
Candeloio- port-aee Maya. 
Candiai island -se* Ct*tc. 

Cuidia (medieval)* Heracteum (Latin), iJ&klion (modern Greek); porl-Jle3 : 3. 
CflfiLoa (irtedi&valh Bullls or ByUis (classical h ICaninc (Albanian): (0*n h now 

unimportaiir-HSdS: J0- 
Canterbury: town-E2b4: 1 . 
Carcassonne (Funch): town— E3d2: 2, 
Carcfkir island -see Chalcc. 

Carmel, Mount; JahaL Mar Uy* (A tabic: Mount St. EH«>, Ksnnel (IsraaU)- 

Cirpflthoa; fccarpanto {Italian), Kerpe {Turkish), Karpathos (modem Greek); 
island -J3a5: 1. 3. 

Carrerto (Italian): Tillage near Cairo MontertO tte h 34 milca west of Genoa (F4dl : 

Carthjge ; Carthago ( Latin)- to*(i-G]c4i 2. 3, 

CaryStUt (Latin), Kariatos (modern Great): towrj-ltal' ]Q- 

Caspk&Sea-NOde; I- 

Castel Basso: eaarl*-s« Kartokastro- 

Castal dc Per caatle-sw Stdatokastion, 

Cartel del Monte (Italian): fortraas-HId*: 3. 

Castcl Tornest; casJ k - see Clermont. 

CasteLoriuo; Megista (classical), Met (Turkish), KaKtcIloriHi (Modern. Creek},, 

CastelroSio (Italian): isJaiid-JSrf; I. 
Castiglione della Slivkre (Italian): town 24 miles wcat of Verona (C-JtS: 3), 
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Castile; Costilla (Spanish)* QashtffLah {Arabic J; reEion of north central Spain- 

Catalonia; Cataluna (Stilish),. CatalUnya (CataJln): region of ne Spain-Ed; 2. 
Cail [aita; KatLavia (modern Greek); town— J 3e 5; 7. 
Caucasua; Kavkaz (Russian); mountain range -MNd ; 1, 
Ccchy; repon-sce Bohemia. 

Cefalu (ltalian) t Cephaloediiim (Latin): towH-GSf-2: 3, 

Cede; KeCa (claaaital Creek}, Tlia (meJiev&J Greek.), Zea (Italian), Morred 

(Turkish), Kea (modern Greek): island -1 5e3: 10, 
Cephalonia; JtephaliSnia (classical Greek), KephaUffnia (madJeral Greek), Kefal- 

lirjfa (modem Greek); i5land-Ile,2: [0. 
Cephiaaus (Latin), KCphisoB (classical Greek) b KifisSos (modem Great): strcam- 

I4b2; 1 0. 
Cerep: fortress-aee al-AtbJrLh. 

CerigO (Italian), Cylhera (Latin), Kyihe'ta (classical Greek) H Kirhifa (modem 

Greet): island -I3e4: 10. 
Oermes- town- -see Kyrenia. 
CetipeS- city-sea Athens, 

Chalandritsa (jnedlero]), Khaiandritaa (modern Greek); town-He^: 10. 

Chalce or KhaDcfl (classical), Cartful or Calchi (Italian), llerke (Turkish), Kliilkl 

(modem Greek): island HW of SW tip of Rhodes (J3c4: 3). 
Chafcidice (Latin), Ehalkidik! (cLasaicil Greek). Khalkidhild {modern Greek); 

peninsula— I4d5: 10. 
Chalcia: town-aec Negroponte L 
ChHTftpnpnr (French); region of WE France* -HFC- 2 r 
Oiamplitw-et-le-Frelotfriencll); town-Flc3: 2. 
Chanatkale Boghazi; strait-see Dardanelles 
Chanklri; town— see GangTa. 
Charbon; river-sec Alphcus. 
Chartres (French): town-E3c2: 2. 

Chastel-Btanc (medieval), Burt ?ifithl (Arabic): caatle-L2fl: 6, 

Cnastd-Neul'tmfltfieval), Hiinm (Arabic); castle— Ll (2: 5. 

Ctlastel-Rou&e (medieval),' QaTat Vaimur (Arabic): fwtrtM-Ll f I- &- 

Chiteau GaiiJard (French): castle at Lea Andelys (E2cl : J). 

ChStfiiu Palerin or Athlith (rncdieral), "Atlit (Arabic), 'Atht (Israeli): castle- 

ChStillan-aur-LolnB (Frcncb); town, now part of Cha'tilLon-Collgny-E3c3; 2. 
Chiaumotit-*n-BBBtipiv (Frendl): towrt- 'Flc2- 2- 
Oielm oSj Mount ; Aroa'nla ftr K tielrnds (modern Greet)- I3e3 ; 10. 
ChLajetiza: town-see GLarcntaa. 

Chios; Scio (Italian), Khios (modern Greek), Sakiz. {Turkish): island -J Ie2i 3. 

Chorasmia; region— see Khoresm. 

Cilicia (classical): region of southern Anatolia— KLe: 6. 

Cireaasla; reaion north of western Caucasus -MA: ] . 

Citd: towji-ssc Zcitounion. 

Clarence: town-aee C-lajentsa. 

Clermont (French); KJieJBnatas {daisied Greek), KUoumoutsd (medieval 

Greek), Castel Tornese {medieval): Cn*[lc-I2e3: |0. 
Clermont (French): town h now part of ClerTnont-Femttcl-EJcJ; 2. 
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CLuny (French): abbey-ri5c4: 2- 
Coele-Syria: clLstricL- see al-Biqa', 

Coliat {medieval), al-Qulji L ih {Arabic: tbe small furl): fortreas-L2f I ; 6. 
Conines {French); Bbbey-E3dl: 2- 

ConitaflllnQpla; Byzantium or Cortstantinopolis. frfaSSical), lstaxib«3 (Turkish): 
city> p.ort-J4d4: 1,3. 

CopaiJ h Uke, Kfipais Limn* (classical Greek): lake> now fiJlad M-I4e2 ; ID, 

Corfu; Corey™ (Latin), Kerkyn (.ciasiica] Greet), Corfu ( FtalLan) h Kerfcira (mod- 
ern Greet): Ie!aud-H5el: 3> 10. 

Corinth; Koritithoi (classical Greek), Korinfhos (modem Creek): city-lie?: 3, 
10. 

Coiintlu Gulf of 1 Kartntiiiakos Kolpos {modem Creek)- [3 el : 1 0- 
Corneillan (French): vlllaBe-D5d2 : 2. 

Coroiii KorESne" (medievaE Creek). Koruni {modern Creek J; Lown-I2e4; 3,. 10, 
Corsica ;CyrmtS (classical), Corse (French): island-Fdr 2 h 3. 
Coryois. (tluHiea]), Gorigos (Anflenlaii), Le Come (medial ), Korfios (Turkish): 
porl-K5ed: 1. 

Cos; Km (Crack), Lango or Stanchio (medieval ItalianX Stanfcui (Turkish): 

i&]an<J-J3.e4: 3. 
Couty-lfl-Chatcau (Frenth): vt]laBfc-E4cl ; 2. 
Couatougcs (French): vD]api-E3.d3: 2. 

Crete; Candia. (medieval, Italian }, KrEtt (medical Grtek), Kandia (Turkish^ Kriti 

(modem Greek)- island -I Jc: 1,3. 
Crimea; Krym( Russian): peniniiila-K4c5; 1,3. 

Croatia; Merari (medieval), Hivatski ^Croatian) : regLon of NW Yi«j»jljivii-Hc; 3. 

Croia: lown— see KrOla r 

Culan or Culant (French)- vlJ!aee-E3c4; 2. 

Cnrsat (medieval). QnsJir or QaVat az-Zau. (Arabic): c*sdc-L2e4: 6, 
Cyliene: town-see Glarentsa. 

Cyltene, Mount; KyllfnS (medicvaL GrcekK KUtiilL (modern Greek)-I3e3: 10. 
Cyraru: region-see Wales, 
Cynaetha; town-see Katavryta. 
Cyparisaia; town-see Areadia. 

Cyprus or Kypros ( classical) , KiprOS (modern Gieek), tlbib (Turkish): eland - 
Kef: 1 . 9. 

fyrtrflJta (classical). Barqah (ATifclc): region between THpolicania and northern. 

Egypt- If; 3. 
Cymus; island-see tloraica. 
Cyrus: rivei-see KurJ. 
Cj'trwra: isUdd-scr. Ceritjo. 

Dalmada; Dalmacijj (Croatian); region east of tba Adriatic Sra h eduivnlem to 

daStital lllym-Hd; 3. 
Damascus (classical), l>imsshq or &ah-Slu n m (A^hde: tlte left); city-L2f3: 1, S. 
I>am)etta;DiiiiyJJ (Arable): port-K2f"4; 1. 
Dampierre^LeVienDjmpteric (French); idllase - E5 e2 : 2- 
Danmailir rtaion-4*U Deftma*. 

Ikanube; Donaii (German). Duna (Hungarian), Emnav (Serbian, BulBarum), Du- 
nirei (Rumanian): river- J5c5: 1,2,3. 
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Dapbne; Daphifl (clflHsLcal Greek}., Dbafni {modern Greek); rnvnaitAiy-i^lz 
10. 

Dardanelles Haileapontiia (classical^ ChanakkaJc Bo^fiaai CTurkiriO: *1±*it- 

J2d5: I. 
Darsous: tawn-aee TarsUS- 

Daniin orDaron [classical),. ad-Parum (Arabic); town -K 5(4: 5, 
Dauphine; dis(Jict-see Vicnuois. 

Dead fca \. Battr LHJ ( Arabic : aea of Lot ), Yarn Hamclih ( Israeli)- hi f4 : 1 „ 5 ■ 
Degir Menlik] Island-aae Meloa. 

Denmark ; Datimark (Danish) : region* theri including the southern part of 

Swed*il--FGHah: 2, 3. 
DeUrschJarid; region-sec Germany. 
Dbafrtf: monastery -see Daphne. 
Dhkstos: vulage-scc Dyatos. 
Dltodhekinlaoi: island group-see Dodecanese. 
Dteudamourr castle -ere &iin( Hilarion. 
D||lah, or Djjle: river-See Tjgris- 
Dlmaatto.: city-see Damascus. 
DJjnyat: port-**e Damletls. 
Dlo Caesarea: tcwd-see Saffllrlyah. 

DiySf-Mudar (Arabic): region east of the Euphrates- L4&4: 6. 
Dnieper; Boryethenes (classical), Dnepr (Russian); nibi-K3tA; 1,3. 
Dniester; Tyias (cLasSkal)* DnesLr (Russian^ Nistm (RumanLui)r river-KU4: 1 h 
3. 

Dodecanese; DTJdckate"SOS (medLeval Greet; 12 islands), DhodrLekaniaoi (modem 

Great): island group- J e^ 3. 
Dolomites; Doloitltti (Ltallan): mountain range-G2c4: 2, 3. 
Dnnj Tarufla (classical); rrrei-LJtJ; i. 
Doiuu; river— ate Danube. 

Eronzy-lB-Pre fhrench): village 39 milea NE of Bourses (E3c3^ 2), 
Dnornykr town-see- Tournai. 

Douro (Portupiese)* Duero (Spanish)* Duvdruh (Arabic); riifei-C2d4: 2- 

Dtamclay; villapr-see TfStnoLay. 

Druges; town-see AndrOUM- 

Duna, Dunairea. or Dunav: rJrer-sec Danube 

Eruraizo (Italian^ Epidaratius <jr DyrracruUjn (claaaical), Draj (turkish), Dumfls 

(Albanian): port-fI5J4: 3, 10. 
Dyatos (medieval Greek >, DhLstos (modern GieeJi): villase-I5e2: 15. 

Ebro (Spanish), Ibruh (Arabic): river-E|d5: 2. 

EdtSta; ftoucha or Rochas (medieval), a^-RuhT (Arabic)* Urfa (Turkish); city- 

L4e3: I, 6. 
Edifft*; cdty-aee Adrianopl*- 
Eje Denial-sea Aap^an Sea. 
EgHpoa: island-see Euboen. 

Egypt; Mlfj (Arabic)r region of t* t Africa- Ufa;: 1,5. 
Egypt* Upper; region alom the Nila south of Cairo- Kg: I . 
Eider (German): rivw-Glbl : 2. 
Eire^ ialand-BM Ireland. 
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"Eizarrya: jobey-see Bethany. 

Ekine: ialand-see Aenina.. 

Elbasan (]IiedieYal h Albanian): town -1144: Iff. 

Elbe (Gerttliin),. Labe (O-ectl): river -F5bl: 2,3 r 

RkullierOpoJis: town -see Betti Gibelitt. 

Elis; EfcLs lit Ele:a (classical Greek), Hia (modern Greek): district of NW Morea- 

Elm a Daehi; mountain range- see Am anus. 
Elaass; region-see Alsace 
Ely: town-Llb3: 2, 
Emesa: ciry-see fionis, 

EmmaUS; NiCupoliS (classical), 'Aitiwas (AraWc), Imwa* {Israeli): village, cot 

biblical Emmaus^ miles wnw uf Jerusalem {Llf4: tj 5}. 
Ensia; island -see Aetina, 
England: reiion-DEb: 2. 

Enslish Channel; La Blanche (FreniJs: Che sleeve): arm of the Atlantic between 

England and France (2). 
Ephrata: town-see Bethlehem. 
Epidaranus: port-see Du ratio. r 

Epirus; E"peinos (classical Greek: mainland), Ipiros { modern Greek): rep^n west 

of Thessaly-llel ; 3, 10, 
EpiacopU Episkopi (modern Greek): town-K3f 1 ; 3. 
Erdely; icgion-scc Transylvania. 

Erlaugcn (German): town 24 miles S SE of Bamberg <G I c 1 : 3}. 

Egcaudelion: castta-see ScjiidelJon. 

Estlhisaf: (owji-mb Laodiceaad Lycum. 

Espaiia: rafijon-see Spalri- 

Er(* (Italian): town-C2c3: 3. 

EsllvesL dty-gee Thebes. 

Euh.oaa (classical}, Evripoa (medieval Greek), EgripoB {Turkish), Nearoponte 

(Italian), Ewoia (modern Greek); island- 1 5 e2; 10. 
EuphiateE (cLassicalh al-Fmil (At*bic) h Flrat Nehri (TOrkisIt): river -N4f5^ 

Evros: river-Bee Maritsa. 
EyniJtal: t<mf(\ ieaMyra. 

FamagiiBtfli Ammoklmfltas (classical CiwkX FaTflBgotta (medieval Italian): 

port-K4e5; 9. 
Feke: town-see Vahlui. 
Feiaklfts^ village- see PJtetaelos. 
Filift: district - see Trsphylia. 
Fiifcuinoi: taSlle-jee Phtleremos. 
FiltetJru region-see PalestiiL*. 
Fi'rat Nehri: river see Hupliratei. 

Flanders; Vlaajidejen (Flemish): tcglon of NE France and northern Belgieni- 
EIj: 2. 

Flounce; Firenza (ItaJlan): city^Gld2; 2, 3. 

B-'yltis: diatriet-ita Phycis. 

Fwt St- Andre, at Avignon (ESd2: 2). 
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Foasanova (Italian); convent, and villaaft-G4d*: 3. 

France: region, smaller than randcm nation-FJEFbcd: 2- 

Franconia; Franken (German): resjon of vfKlarn Germany-FCbc; 2,3. 

Frisia (classical^ Priedand (Dutch, German): resioii of N R Netherlands and NW 

Gflfmany-Fh: 1, 3. 
Fuldi (C«rtflan>: rlver-F5h4: 1,3. 
al*Fura~t: ir^r-«a Euphrates. 

Gadres: town-s*a Ga^a. 

Galiria^CaUth (tfusSiart), HdUez (PcvLisbJ: region of NW Ukraine and SE Poland, 

larger than irtodeni Polish ptodnce-Ihc: 3. 
Galilee; HasaliL {Israeli): rectus of northern Falcatine- L 1 1$ ; 5. 
Galilee, Scb of-s=e- Tib*™*, Lalifi. 

Gangra orGcmuiutopfltii (cla3$Lcai) h Chanklfi (Turkish): town-KldS: 1- 
Gardiki (medieval), F^linrjaHin «r L&Hflsa Eremastf (claasijcal Greek): caslla ' 
[3*2; |0, 

Gjswnvi Gjaeosn* (French): rflfitortOi'$W France-Dd; 2. 
GaSlflit: Lown-9aa BaghiSv 

Gtttourd; GastouiiC (medieval Greet), Goito£n& (iritditval), Gagtouni (modern 

Greet}; town-I2e3: 10. 
Castria; Gastria (modem Greek): viUa&e-K4e5: 3. 

Cath (classical): ruined ancient lOttn, JtMi modem Qiryar. Gat, 14 milKKSE of 

Ascalon(K5f4: 5}. 
GatincHii (French) ; village 20 miles HE of SainteS (D5fS: 2'j- 
Cavur Daghi': mountain range-see AmanUs. 
Gaza; GadieE (medieval), Ghazaah ( Arabic) : towrt-K5P4; 5- 
Gclraczi island— see Calyranos. 

Genoa ; G**iua (Latin), Geneva (Italian); CHy, port-F4d] : 2, 3. 
Georpai Sakartvelo (Georgian): reaiun. South of (ha western Caucaans-MNd: 1. 
Geraki (m-edieValX Getontllrie {dasifia]), YcrjkL (modem Greek): tovrn-I3e4: 
10. 

German Icia: town-sec Marash. 
Germardcopohs: town— see Gangra. 

Germany; Alamannia or AUemania (medieval"^ Deuischland (Gasman}: region of 

north, centra] Euiopc-PGbc: 2. 
Geronvil Lb (French): chateau at Macau— D5c5; 2. 
Griaztah: tovn— sec Gaza, 

aKJhTTtah (Arabi^ diElrict SE of DarttB*CUi-J-2f2: J. 
Gibekar: fortress-see 'Akkffr. 
Gibelet; town-sea Jvbail. 

Gibraltar; Jibraltar (Spanish), Jabal TarLi {Arabic): ro£k-C$*d: 2. 
Gibraltar, Strait of,a^Zt4ia"q (Arabic)- -C5e^ 2- 
Gilortii: town-see ZeiLcjuution. 

GUrenrsa, Chiarenza, or Clarence (medieval), CyJJarK [Latin), KyllSriS (eJassdoal 

Greeks KilLuii (TtLyJnn) Greek): (ywji-l2a3: 10. 
Gok-Su: river-see CalyCadriUs. 

Golgotha, or Calvary: hi]] in Jerusalem (Lit*: ] h 5; 4), 
Goitgos; port— see Corycus. 
Gortys: district-see Sfcorla, 
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G&zon (Frcnch)r ctrateuw near S.(. Rom&Jc-Tarn, 63 milsS nme 0* Carcassonne 

(E3d2; 7\ 

GraviUc (French); village, nwf part of GrayiUe-Saintc 3 lonurine - F 1 c | : 1. 
Greece; Hellas (Greek); reader h smaller than modem nation (ide: IG)- 
Guadalqulvir (Spanish), sl-W5dI al-ftabir { A tt hie: the great ri™-) ; ri*er-C4e4: 2. 
Giiadiana (SpanLeb, Fouugoesei), Wsdi Amah {Arabic): rivei-OScJ : 2- 
Oyrtino (mad Laval), Yiranon (mod-cm Greek): village -JJa2: 10. 

J^ubiUfl: town- see Hebron. 
Hjdiia, or Maic Hadriaticum-see Adriatic Sea- 
KadfiaJiopnlis; clty-aee Adriarjopls, 
HagalU: region-see Galilee, 

Haifa; Caiphas or CjifTj (medial), Haifa" (Arabich Haifa (Isra&H^ port -LI 13 r 
5. 

Hainaulti EfainaUL ( French), Hcnefiouwcn (Flemish): district South of FLandcrs- 

Efb: 2 h 3. 
Halab h or rialeb: city -see Aleppo. 

IlaliattHon (cJasKlea.1}, Bistritsa (Macedonian). Abikmon (modern Greek): ri^er- 

tfdS- 10. 
rfoJiCiiTTJJSiiis: town-Bee Bodmin. 
fialiCF.- iesion.-st* Gahcia. 

Hab'veri ^medieval), Alivcjioo^ modern Creek}: to^ft-IJel: IS. 
Ham (French)- 1w*-rL-E3cI : 1. 

HambroecJ: (medieval): village^ pro bably Kambriiefcen, 15 mjlea SW of Wiirtburej 
(Fid: 2, 3>. 

Bl-rjarflm ash-Sharif: Tempi* district in Je-rusai'em (4). 

HirLm (Arabic), Hjrsnc (medieval): town-L2e4: 6, 

Hattiri r HomS oii rjafpri or HitLtn (Arabic); hill battlefield- J. !f3: S- 

Haurarj ; Haurln ( Arabic): district of southern Eyria-L2f3: 5, 

Hebton; Habrfln or Klulil (Arabic), Saint Ahraham (medieval): (own -MM: 5. 

Hebms: rivcr-acc Maiitsa. 

Hejaz; al-HijKz (Arabic): region of western ArabLa-Lgh; 1. 

HeJlopolls: town-aee Baalbek. 

Hellas: legion-sec Greece. 

JH.e-11espci(itus: s-trsit-aee Dardanelles,. 

Henegouwen: district-see HainauLt. 

rleraeLe-a: casria-sec SiderokaEtron. 

rleraetflum: port-sec Condia. 

HeretliJI (Spanish): Tillage- DM$; 2. 

Herkc: island-see CttalK. 

Hcrmon, Mount; al-Jshal aah-Shaikti or Jabal atll'TlLavj (Arabic: the hoary, or 

snow-covered, mouniBin)-Llf2: 5- 
Hesse; Hesse n (German): district of WW Germany - Fb- 2 > ■ 3 - 
Hibemia:: island-set Ireland. 
Hiero»]y"riia: city-see Jerusalem. 
al-Eljj52: region-see Hejaz. 
Huns: City -see Homa. 

Hinrtcnn, vale or; WSdt JLr-Rabffbi (Arabia): w fl ]Ley south of Mr. Sion-4. 
H:lsji al-Alira-d: fortraES-sce Kralt des Chevaliers. 
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Hispania: rcpon-aee Spain., 

H^tln: hattkEield-see Hatting Horns of. 

Holland {Dutch): resion north of Brabant— Eb; 2, 3, 

Holstein (German); readori south of Denmark -FGb: 2, 3, 

Holy Land-sec Pakstine- 

Hoots; Emraa (classitol), Hima ( Arabic); city-L2f 1 : 1 h 6. 
Horeb, Mount-Bee SinaL h MuuaI, 

Hramglsi Qal h at ar-ETJiti (A talk: fort of Rome), Banfulit (medieval >, HroTftsla 

(Arm* WiAn'K Rum Kalcsi (Turkieb): fortra*s, ftow town— L3e3; 6. 
Hrvatski: region-see Ctoatta- 
HuIah,Lakn: Buhairat (d-Hnlah (AxabicJ-Llf2: 5- 
Hungary ; Iktaey^Mmag (Hungarian): rtsiofl of central Europe-Ilk: 3. 

HypafF; towr-se* Neonatraa. 

Ibelin {medieval)* J&bnee! or J annua (clas&icol), VabrtS ( Arabia), Yavne { laraeli)^ 

YiiIa B e-SSf<l: i- 
Ibruh- rivar-see Ebio. 
Ifrifliyah: region-sec Tunisia. 
Han-tale (Turkish): castle-LleJ; 6. 
fie 4e France (French); repon around PailS (E3cl: 1). 
IleroS- island-sat Loros. 
Ilia: distrkt-aae Elii. 
iliaXL- island-SM Tales. 
Irawas; *il]a*£-sea Enimaua. 
Injirli; island -See NiS-yroS. 
Jp^tJ- town-Bee Neopatrai, 
fpdros: region-see EpiruS, 
Irak Hon: pftrt-sec Candia, 
Tr3n: reg)on-3Bt Poraia, 

irtl&ndiHJbernia (Latin), Lire (Gaelic): (aland-Cbr 2. 

Iron Gn*-Oerdap (Serbian), Por^ik de Fter f Rumanian): tor&e In the Danube - 
I3d I: J- 

ai-Iakandviyah: city-see Alexandria, 

IdiDrdeiruit Korfazi r or IbrI^mEh Sinus-see Alexandre*** , Gujf of 
Isova: vUlaee -3 " 1 Eitaibardi. 
j^ranbuL city— see Constantinopffc- 

liCrifi (Italian), Istra (■Croarifln h SLovcukn); peninEda-Gc.: 3. 
Italy i Italia (ftaJian): peninsular- iregioo, now a imtion-PCHdc; 2. 
IthcicrJS; town-see Androusa. 
IE±L; river-BM Volga, 
itmlr; city-see Smyrna, 
Iznik: town -see Nkaca. 

Jab*l AnsSriyah or Jabfll BahR* (Arabic); mountain-L2e5; 6, 
aWabfl) ash-Shaikh, or JflbuJ ath-TbalJ -ace llerrnon h Mount. 
al-Jaba] gah-^barql; mountain-see Anti- Lebanon, 
Jabal at-THi-see Ohves, Mount of, and Tabor, Mount. 
Jabal Lull nan-see Lebanon Mount. 
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Jabs I M5i TlySs— sec Cafmel, Mount. 
JabsJ MUsJ-sm &rjaL h Mount. 
Jaba) Talsnr-sea Tabor, Mount, 
Jaba] J~$jv3- rr^k' Gibraltar, 
Jabaeel, or J nm nia: village-see- Ibe-Un, 
JacoVs W«]|: ^ilUe^h now ubarnJotitd- L 1 £3 : 

Jaffai JoPpa (medie-val}, Vjfff (Arabi-:), Vafo (far&eli): pujt, now joined to Tc] 

Aviv-K5f3: 5. 
Jarbah: LslnrLd-wju Jerba, 
aWarld: dislrkt-see Jerid, 
aWa^JTir: region jo« Algeria, 
Jazjrat al^Arab: resinn-see Arabia, 

Jebosbapbar (classical): vall^ confused In cmsatt&r p&rjyd wiLh. KiJron, but 

probably north of Jerusalem (L L f4; 1 h 5 ; A ). 
Jerba; M«iinit (dassdciil), Jaibah (Arabic): Lfland- G 1 12 - 2*5. 
Jericho; ArlbS or ar-RIba" (Arabic): town, now village- L 1 T4: 5, 
Jcrid; akParid (Arabic): district of SV Tunisia-F4f2 : 2. 

Jerusalem^ HieroEO-lyms (classical), alKJuds (Arabic: the JtoLy), Yerushalaylm 

(Isrscb); city-Llf4r 1,4, 5. 
Jeyhan; mer-see Fyramus. 
Jibraltar: rock-sec Gibraltar. 

Jisr ash'SlLUfhtlr (Arabic)^ bridge, nOv Iwwn ■ L2a5: 6. 
Jmrwille (French); town-Fit J- 1. 
Jcppa: port -see Jaffa. 

Jordan ; aJ-Urdurift ( ArabiO- rivet' ■ L 1 f 4 : I , J . 

JuMI (Arabic: small raoimtaki), Byblos (claBBical). Gibelet (medieval)^ town- 
Llfl: 5,«- 

Judea; Judaea (classical): region of aouth central Falestioe- LI f4; 5. 
Jum:egfis (Ffeaeti): village-Eld: 2. 

Kafr Jinnii: abbcy-scc Ramatba. 

Kakopetria; Kalcopctria (modern Greet): town-K3fl : 9. 

Kalamata (medieval), Pliarae (claaaical), Kaiaraai (modern Greet); town-l3eJ: 
Ifj. 

Kalavryta (medievalj, Cynaetha (ctassicjlK Kalavrita (modem Greet): cown- 

I3a2: 10- 
Kilirnnos; island-sec Caiymnoa. 
KailLdhfomon; mountain-aee Callidronion.. 
Kaltrpanayitrtu: Kalopanayiotis (modern Greet 1: lown-K3 r l: 9, 
ICandia'; isEand-aee Crete. 
Kanine: town-see Caoina. 

Kantaia; aL-Qa^arah. (Arabic: [he bridge^ KanfM (modem Greet): fcowrt- 
K4e5: 9. 

JCarfldcrJi BoghaEi; strait-see Bosporus. 
ai-Karat: fortress - see Kerak. 

Kurarnart {Tnrtisb)^ region of SuUlh KitfraL Anatolia-tCa: 1. 
Karisfos; to^n-see Catyslus. 
Kstmel-eee Carmel, Moiitit. 
Karpass: peninsular di*trlct-K 5e$: 9. 
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Karpalhos: iaiand— a« CaipnthtiS, 

Kar* tarns (inetljtval> h Bfenthi; fclaBsicaL Greet), Karitain-a {modern Giwk): 

Ca3tk t JiOW villas^-JScJ; CO, 
KasteiLori^: laJand-aae CastcLorizao. 
KaLakokm; Kalifco^on [modarn Greek.); tovm-l2e3: 10, 

KaCofcastro> CaSl*] Basso (Italian), KatokaatTon (modem Girdle): castle on east 

coast of ArwSioE (I5e3: 3). 
Kattavia; town-Me CattavU. 
Kaukab al-Ha^S': e«tJe-see BeLvoir. 
Kavkaz; mountain raUBfr -see Caucasus. 
Kerjilworrh ; castle- D4b3 : 2. 
tcos. oi K$a: istand-se* CeoR. 

Kcphallfnia, KeprLaQJIiiia,. or Kefahnia; island -St* Cephaloiiia . 
KEphisos: stream -set Ccpl'dssUi. 

Kerak; Kir-hajeaeth. (cLassital) h KriJ; das Moabltca or Krai; of Muab (medieval), 

al-Kaiak (Arabic); fortress, new towfl-L1f4: 1.5. 
Kerfcyra, or Kerkira: isLnnrt-se* Corfu. 
Kerpc: island -see CjnWLh.ns. 
Kerynia: town sea Kyrenta. 
KlUilanrlrrtsa' town-see Chalaodritaa. 
Knafjj al- l Aqabati— see Aqaba, Gulf of. 
Khalit: town— bcc Hebron. 
Khalkff, or Khalki'; island -see Chuke, 
Kbalfcidikt, or Khalkidhiki: peninsula -sea CliaLddke. 
KhalkVs: town-see Neproponre , 
Kbelmoa: mountain-see Chelmos, 
Khios: island— Chios. 
KWrhat al-Mafjar (Arabic): vDlaes-LlN: 3, 

KhJrokitia- Khirotida or riborrokil]! (m odern Greek): battlefieLd-Mf I : 9. 
Khloumoutsi, or Khelonalas: usllt see Clermont. 

Kbonizmi Chorasmia (classical), Kh w arbm (Persian): region of ttl* lover Onus 

rr?er-not in area mapped. 
Kibrfc: island -see Cyprus. 
Kidrort: valley SE of Jerusalem— 4. 
KifisSas: stream -see Ccphiaaus. 
Killini: moutttalfl-sae Cyllcnc. 
KJIiiti: (own— see Glarentsa. 
Kionia, oT Kj^til: village-see Zaraca. 
Kiparissfa: town— sec Arcadia. 
KiproS' island-flee Cyprus. 
KifJwrtSSth: fortress-sea- Kcrat. 
KithLra: isLand-aec Cciigo. 
Kiti; Kiti (ntodem Gteak): village- K4fl : 9. 
Koch a PsifkisL Island— sec Ltpsos. 

Kolo&si (iriedieval), KoJosai (modem Greek): fartrflSS-K3i 1 : 9. 

Kolari- isLjrtd-see Salamia. 

KVpaii LitisnS— sec Copais, Lake. 

Korjosr port-see Corycus. 

KorinthJakos Kolpos-sce Corinth, Gulf of- 
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Eorinthos: ciiy-*ea Corinth. 
KorBne\ ui KcjhftnL: tawn-see CurOfl- 
Koa; island -see Cos. 
Kos; to^n-see Nararun'a. 
Koufcos: m^iLtaifl-BecCflUiiliofflOCI. 
Koulouff: island-see Salamis. 
Kenan: town -sea Sia. 

Krak de MuntrM (medieval^ aSh-Shaubak (ArabEt): fortress* now villas*- Llfi: 
I. 

Krak deS ChevaLLeu or Le Crut (niedJava]), Hisn ad-Akifld (Arabic; stionsJiold oi 

the Kurds): fortress- L2f 1 : 1,6. 
Krak d*s Muahlt**, oj of Moab: [oitttaa-sce Kerak. 
KittS, 01 Krili; island-sec Crete. 

KjoLii Croda (Its-lton), Akche HiEar (Turkish), Kiuje {AlbafiJsn): tnwn-H&d4: 
10. 

Kjym; peninsula-See Crimea. 
Kura; Cyrus t classical}^ rlver-NSel : ] . 
Kyllffnc": mountain ■ see CylLene. 
KyllBoS: to^n-sce. Crlaiantsa. 
Kypjos: island-see Cypiui. 

Kyjenla; Cermes (medieval), Kcrynia (modem Gfcek^ town- V.*eS: 9. 
tytlffira: island-see Oirian.. 

L'AKebsbe: fortress- see SubaLhah. 

L'Isk Adam (FfeneJi): town 10 miles nnw of PariB (E3t2: 2). 

La Civ a : tastle SE of Nicosia (K4e5: 9), 

La GUsieta: eaatla-sce VlesirL 

Ld Hanche-sae English Channel. 

LaMaiotie: diatrict-aee MartJle. 

LaPortella; pass-ace Syrian GafeS- 

La RcKhe-sur-Ognon (FienctO: CaStl* in Burgundy (Pt: 2)- 

La Ro-Jftechenatd (French): villas, probably Rochechijtfnl h 53 miles SSt of 

Lyons tE5i5: 2). 
La Sola: ({jwin-sea Salona. 
Labs^ rirer-flefl Elbe. 

Laccd*?mtiii t LaLedairaSn: town-see Sptftfta. 

Lawnia (ilnasJcal), LakBnia or Lako^kF (medieval Greek), LakonEa (modern 

flieele)- diittict of SE MonM-lSiJ: 10. 
al-LIdhJq'lyali: port-Bw Latakii. 
Lajfliio: port— see Aya&. 

LarnhpiiSSi Limbouaa (modern Gr&fck): Ylllas<i-K4e 5 : 9. 
LamEa: town-see Zeitounion. 

La^ia, Gulf of h or Malian Gulf; Maliakds KdJpos (modern Greek >: bay-13e2: 
10. 

Larnpron (Armenian), Nanijun rTurkiEh): fortreSS-K5e3: 1- 
Lanjo: inland -see Cos. 

Langres IFienth)^ town 70 mile a Est of Troyea (ESc2; 2). 
Lanjuedoi (French): region of southern Franc* roughly equivalent to county of 
Toulouse CFd: 2). 
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Laodieca id Lycum (claaEital), Eikihisar (Turkish): town, now abandoned in 

favor of Deiiizli-J5e3; 1. 
Laodicea ad Marc: part-see Latakia. 
Lapatcr: town- ate NeopatraB. 
Lardos (Greet): vilLage- J4e4 ; 7. 
Larisga Kremaate": castlc-scc Gaidiki. 

Larmena (medieval), Armena (medieval Greek): cast]e-S5e2; tO. 
Larnaea; Lartiaka (modern Greek): town-K4fl : 9. 
Las: caatle-sea Paasava. 

Laatie (Franoh): village near Saint Flour r 39 miles west of Le Puy (Ii4c5: 2). 
Latalcia^ Laodicea ad Mare (classical), al-LSdhiqTyah (Arabic): port- L 1*5: 6- 
Latruw- Larrfln or aJ-AtrfTn {Arable}, Le Toron des Chevaliers (medieval): <*it- 

lage-Lltf: 5. 
LauaJtz: ^agbft-set Lu»Ha. 
Le Courc' port-Bee Corycus. 
Le Oral: forties «d EtraJt de$ Clie^li*^- 

La H'estrolt Or Fierrt fciwise (me4iev?iJ Fren^Oi &TTb al-Ajal (ArabLc): fort 

iUard ins ruck Ckft-K5P- 5. 
Le Ginritf Wayciii or La ^idnrt Mfrfcua (jnedievaL): caatfft, probably at Maina but 

pwwiblirat P-oi(*Kaio(T7*(Ji: IJe4: |0>- 
Le MadS (Frentlk): City-Fle3: 2- 

Le Pc(it Mjyne (medieval French); tastk, possibly at Mikramard, 6 miles WHW 

of Kakmatii 10}. 
Le Puy-en-Velay (French}; town-E4c5: 2, 
Le Toron des Chevaliers: *u]aie-3*e Latrt»rt. 
Le Vieil Dainpierre- vjlbee-Se* Djjnpieirra r 
Lebadea: town-see LivjjdH. 

Lebatio?t h Mount; Jahal Lubriln (Arabic)— L2fl : 5, 6. 
Lefkoniko: Lcfkoniko (modern Greek): town— K4cSi 9. 
Lcftro; caatk-sec Beaufort . 
Lcipsoa: island— ace Lipaos. 
Lcmcsos: port— ace Lint asso I. 

Leon; Leon (Spanish): region of northern Spain— Cd: 1. 
Lcontesr river— bcc Litani. 

Leroa; Lcro ( Italian), ILeics (Turkish), Leros (modem Creek.}: isJand- {J2e3: 3) 

N^rf Calymnos, 
Les Andelya ( French); rowrj-fc2cl: 2. 

Lean (Albanian^ Lisus (classic jl) h Alessio (Kalian): towft-H5d4: 1 0. 
Leucaa or Leukas (claHdcal) H Leusadij m Banta Maura (medieval), Levkas (mod- 
cm Greek): fcland-Ile2: J h LO, 
LeucLrkim; caarle— see Beaufort. 
Lcvadhra; town-see Livadia. 
LcvkOsla; city-sec Nicoais, 

Li Vau\ Hoysi (medieval), al-Wairah or wld] MPs5 (Arabic: 1he vattey of 

Moaes): Cowu-LlfS; I. 
Liutuva: region— sea Lithuania. 

Limaasol; NcmcBoa (medieval Greek), Lernesos (modern Greek): port-l£*fl: 9, 
LimoBes (FrtDcti): eJty-E2c5: 2- 
LhnanJa, oi Llmaji: Island-sec Alimrua. 
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Lindos; LinohuS (modern Greet): towri J4a4: 1. 

Lipsos; LeifSoS (classical.), LipSo or lisso {Italian), Kocha FapflBL (T"Uikiah) h 

Lipsoi (ifl<jil«riL Greek): island U2^3i 3) HW of Leros. 
Lijni.iv; towri -.jes Lcsb.. 

Litarii; Leotites (classical), al-LItBnT (Arabic): iiver-LI f2: S- 
Lithuaniju Lietuva (Lithuanian)^ taa^n cast of Poland, larger than modarn 
stale— I Jab: 3. 

Livadia; Lebadei (classical), Levadhii (modem Greek): tuUHi-l3c2r 10. 

Locris (classlcaL)! district of central G*eece-I3r2: 10. 

Lod: towrt-site Lydda. 

Loire (French): river— PifcV 2. 

L^bfcfdyiLoiribardiB (Italian): region of WW ItaLy-FGcd; 2, 3. 
London: citjfj port-DSo^- 1. 

Lorraine ( French), Lotbrirgan (German): resion uf eastern France- Fc: 1, 3. 
Lucajiu (mediffVH]). Basllicata (modern Italian^ rtfcloa of eouiIwitl HaLy-Hd: 3. 
Lll^lIb (medieval), Laualtz. (GerntacO, Lu^yta (PoliEb.); region «f ea!l*m Ger- 
many and sw IViland-GHb; J. 
LuHignan (French): town-Elc*: 2. 

Lydda; Saint George (medieval) , ol-Ludd (Arabic), Lod (Israeli): town-K5f4: 5- 
Lyons; Lymt (French): city-E5c5: 2. 

Macedonia (cLassital) h Makcdhoma (modern Greek), Mikfidftnija (Serbian): re- 
gion cast of Albania- Id; 3, 10. 
al-Maghrib: reudon -see. Norrh Africa, 
aL-Hiajhribfl]-A(isu: i&fij^Ei-icc Morocco, 
Magyflioni!!i&: region-see Hungary, 
ilaina; Mini (modem Greek): cast[c-13ed: 10- 

Haina; Main? (medieval Greek), Mini (modern Greek): peninsular district-I3e4: 
|(t- 

aL-Wajih: viiLaee-see Modln- 

UaJcedhonia r or MakedOfl|j» : region-Bee Mjiceclonla. 
UjlatUi, or Malarya^ city-S^e Melitenc. 

Han Gulf, or Maliakis KolpoB-see Lamia, Gulf of. 
Midnaesbury: town— I>3bJ: 2- 

Mil [a; MeJita (claaBkal) h Mili^h (Arabic): island ■ G 5e5 : 3. 
Hfllvasla: fortrcss-ssc Montnwasla. 
Mindraki: harbor of Rhodes (£)- 
Mini; caflde, -district- s*= Maina. 

Ms rash (Armenian, "ruritifth), Ccimanicia (classical), Mar'ash (Arubie): town- 
Lle3; 1, 6. 

March* i La Maic-be (French): district of NW France- E2c4: 2. 
Uaxgal (racdkvttl), al-MaJqab (Arabic): fortreS^-Llc^; 6. 

Marltsa; Hcbrus (Latin), EvrOS (medieval Greek), Mcrich (Turkish): pwr-JldS; 
I, 

Marmara, Sea of; Pjopontis (cLustaal), Marmara Deniri (Tuifci*li)-Hd5: I. 
Marwillesi MassfLHa (clasaicjl Greek) h Massilla (Latin), Marseille (French); city, 
Port F|d2: 2. 

MartOOl (Kalian): village nftar CarifloLa, 28 miles. of Naples (G5d5: 3>. 
p4atJ8lifi>n: caatk— see AkoYa- 
al-MaU3iJ: tity — sec Mosul. 
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Mfrditftmtneun Sea-D/Ldefr 1. 2, 3, 5, o, 7, 9, 10. 
McfearkJ: district NE of Corinth -14e2 r 10. 
Me&iSta, or MeLs: island -see CaatellorizEO. 
MeliPa: island-sec Malta. 

Melit*ne (classical), Melden {Armenian}, Malada (medieval), MaJstya (Turkish): 
tiry-L4e2: ]. 

Mckisi MSlos (classical Greek}, Milo (medieval Italian.}, Emglr Menlik (Turkish), 

M ilos (mod cm Grwk): iaLand-E5fl4: LO. 
MendhenltM: village-aee, Bodonitsa. 
M*nin*: island -see lerba. 

Menteshe (medievaI) H Mu^bla. (modem Turkish): region of wester AitatolU, 

equivalent to classical Caria-Jc ; L, 3. 
Meran; repon -see Croatia. 
Merich; river- sec Maritaa. 

Mesaoria.; Meaarca (modern Greek): plalti Ground LeifeOrtLllO 1 K4e5: 9, 
Mesarear district-see Arcadia, 

Mesopotamia (classical): region between (lie Fuphrales an. J tEw Timis-LMef; ]. 
Messcnis; McssEnP (medieval GfeeJO. Messirii (modem Greek}: district of SW 

Morca-l?.c4: 10. 
Messina ( Italian): port, -clty-H |e2: 3, 
Mcstrc (Italian): town 5 miles of Venice (G3c5: 3). 
SJcUiThiEfOrMcrhoni: port-see ModOfl. 

Mezrirea (.French): town, now attached ro Cha.rlevil]e-E5c 1- J r 
Milan iMilano (Italian): city-Fici: 2, 3. 
Milty (French): villaae-LSd ; 2. 
Milr>i, or Milo: island -ate Meios. 

al-MinS 1 (Arabic): modem port in Lebanon, on site of medieval Tripoli (LI IE ; 5, 

Mlflho(Portus»i*S=) h >lLno (Spanish). Mlnyuh (Arabic): rivcr-C2dJ: 2. 
\lli:oa: fortress— see M rincntvasda. 
Misr: region- see Egyp(_ 

Mistra; Myzithrn (medieval Greek), Mistras (modem Greek); town-I3e3: 3> JO. 
Modlit; al-Majah (Arabic), Modi'irn (israclL): rillajpe,, now abandoned— K 5 f4; 5, 
ModciA (loedLeval)., McihSif (medieval Greek J, Mcihoru (modern Greek): port- 
lie^ 3 h 10. 

Monejnvasia; Min5a (classical Greek), MaNasia (medieval), Moncmvasia (modern 

Greek): fortrHS. now iown-I4e4; 10. 
Monfcrrato: district-see Montfcrrat- 
Monolltlios.; Mon&itlics (modem Greek): town-J3e4: 7. 
Monreale (Italian}: Cnwn-GAe.2: 3. 

Mont Escorc (medieval), Pendeskouphl (medieval Greek); fortress?: mils SW of 

Corinth (I3e3: 10). 
Hon taiffU'Eur-Chajnpcix or Montaigut-le-BLanc (Fnapch): Custle-E4c5 : 2. 
Monte Cassino (Italian): abbey 75 niilca ESE of Rome (G3J4: 1, 3). 
Mont* CroC* (Italian); Tillage near Florence (G2d2: 2, 3). 
Monteil-au-Viconit* (French): vEHage 50 mHe.5 WWW of Lc Mens (E Ec3: 2). 
Monffcrrat (French J, Monferrato (Italian): district of Ww Italy -F4c5^ 2 t 3. 
Montfort (French), Starkenberj (German), Qil'it albumin (Arabic)-; castle- 

Llf2: 5, 

Montlhery (French): vlllaae-fc^; 2. 
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Mcnrmir*! (French): *iJla£a near Cariisy, SO miles wS# of GraYille (Elcl : H). 
Mcntre*! (medieval): fief surrounding Krak de Montreal {Lift: 5)- 
UoriHda;Morsva(C2ach); rejjon^E of Bohemia -He; t, 

rtmaa (medieval}, Peloponnesus (claBawaa PeloponnesoJ OT Moreas (medieval 
Greek), Feloponiilaoa (modern Creek): penimaular reeion of southern Greece- 
Ie _ 3 15 

Mcrwccoi ai-MBehrlli sl-Aqst (Arable; the ferthert west): fegLonofNW Africa- 

CD*f ; 2. 

Itforphou: Morphou (modem Gieek)i tow- K3a5i 9 L 
Mortcd: island -sec. Ceos, 

Moselie (French), Mosei (G&Tman): ri*flr-F3b5i 2. 
Mosul; al-MausIl (Arabic)* Musul (Turkish)- clty-M4**; L- 
MouLki; MoulKl (modem Gr**k): yLUap- I4a2: lfc 
Moutoullas; Mootoullas (rnod*fti Greet}: *L]li£p-lC3i1 : 9- 
Miallha (medifitfal), Musailail {Arabic); caalls-Llfl; 5, 6, 
MufthLa: region- see Mcnteshe. 
Musul: eiry— see Mosul. 

Myja (dansjcal), Eynihal (Tuikfch): towel, now abandoned for Frnika- J5 e4 ; ■ 
Myiithra; lown-S*a Uistra. 

NabFSamwil (Arabic; piophel Samuel): viUtae-LlfH: 5. 

Nablus; Shechem or Ncapolis (clS3akal)„ NIbuhia (Arabic)- town-Llf3: S. 

Nail]ac'(French): thiteau at Le Blanc, 50 miles north of Limoges <li2c5: 2). 

Naksa: laland-se* Naicoi. 

Namnin: fortress- SB* Lampion. 

Nflpleai Napoli {JtfiHau): -city* port-GSd5^5, 

Miransia (medieval), Kos (modern Greek): (own on north coast of Cos (J3e4: 

3)- 

Narda: towit-Hae Arta. 
an-SSsijah: town-ee* Nazareth, 

Nauplifl. (classical), Nivplion (jnod^m Greet); port-t3c^ 10. 

Na^rlrto, Old Nawino, or Zortklon (medial), Pylos Classical Greek); port, 

no* .superacded by New Na*arin0-Rc4r lfl. 
Nsrarino, N=w (medieval)* NeoksBtron (mtdiaval Great: new caitW, Film 

(modern Greek): port- 11*4: ]0. 
Navarre; tfavarr* (Spanish): region of northern Spain- Dd : 2. 
NajtoSL Nicosia (medial Italian)* Nukaa (Turkish), Nixos (modem Oietl!): 

is]an<3-Jlc?; 3. 
NaXaffrrh; an-N5sirah (Arabic): town— LI £3: 5. 
Neapotla; town-«a Nabhis, 

WeBruponte: island- -lee Euboea, , 
Naaropantc (medieval Italian: black bridge). Chalcdi (classic*!}, KhBQkis. (nudum 

Greek}: lown-l4e2- 3, 10. 
Nemuaos: port-see Llmassol, 
Neofeaatron: port- see Navarrno* New- 

N&ojuatras or Lapater (medieval)* KypatF {tlaS5ic*l Greek), lpati (modern 

tijseJc): town-J3e-2: 10. 
Neuilly-snr-Mara* (Fianch); town.- E3c2 ; 2. 
Nicaaa (classical)* IfflJt (Turkish): tOWft-J5d5i 1, 3. 
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Nieopolis (classical), Nitioj*>J (Bul&aridrt): Lo*ft-[5d2: I, 3. 
Nieopolis: vitlaae-see Emmaus, 

Nicosia] Levkosia (medieval Greek), Nkoda {modem Greek}: cily-K4e5: 9. 

Nkwsifl: i5darnJ-«;e NaJfoS, 

N He iBafrran-NiK Arabic) : rivtj-K3f4: I, 3. 

Nrorl (French): [owti-D5c4: 2- 

NfetrLi: riTer-sf* Dniester, 

Nisyroa; NisLffj (ItaJdatil, InjirJJ (.Turkish J, Nasiros {modem Greek): island of 
Cos {J 3*4: 3). 

Nlvelet {medieval): fief in Mcasenia assigned to die lord of Geralii after G*raki 
itself waa loa£, 

Normandy ; NormandLe (French}: region oF northern Frunce -DEe: % 

North Africa: al-Maghrib (Arabic: the west) : T^sJoft from Morocco to. Cyrcrjaica, 

nortli of (he Sahara. 
North tea- Fab: 2, 3. 

Norway ; Nor&e (Norwegian): region west of Sweden-not in area mapped. 
Ni>v4ra{ItaUaj)): (own-F4cJ: 2, 3. 

OJ^spfata: regjon-aea Palatinate, Upper. 

Oder (German), Odr-a (Czech, Polish); river-G5b2; 2, 3. 

Oldenburg (German); city-P4b2: 2, 3. 

Ohvcs h Mount of, or Olivet' Jabal at-TGr ( Arabic); hill east of Jerusalem (Ll£4: 
1,5>. 

Ophal, Mount: bHIS£ of fcrnsalem-4. 

Grontca {classical), a]- L £ai {Arabic); river— L Le4; 5, 6. 

Qstmark: region -see Austria. 

Padua^Padova {Italian): eity-G2cS: 2 h 3. 
Paeasitifcos KolpOS-see Volo^ Gulf of. 
PjEiae: tofln -*ea Bag^iis. 
PalaWtirta: reekm— see Palestine. 
Pfllniol<»Ji|ritsa- castle-see Sant' Angclo. 

Pfllatlnata' Pfaiz (German): region cf western Germ any -Ft: 2, 3. 
Palatinate, Upper: ObcrpFalz (German): region of sfcuthjern Germany -Gc: 3. 
Palermo (Italian), fialarm (Arabic): gjty, port G4e2: 3. 

Palestine; Paiacatina {cEssaicaLK FUi^lfn (Arabic): rafcloii wtst of the Dead S=a 

and Jordan-KLf; I, 5. 
Pallri (medieval); castle on w«t coast of NqH(*s (J]a3: 3). 

Palmyra or Tadmor (classical), Tadm^r, now Tudmur (A/abic): caravan town- 
L4fl; 1, 6. 

PampnUon (medieval ),UEunkbprt) (Turkish }: town-Jid4: I. 

PamphytLa: region-see Tekkfc 

Pamphylla Bay, or Gulf of Antalya-K2e4: 1. 

Paneas; town-see Banyas. 

Paphoa; Faphoa (modern Greek): town-K.3f] : 9- 

Paradiai, Mount, Paradisi {modern <jreek)-J4e4: 7- 

Paiis (French); city-E3c2; 2, 

Paroa- Pare- (medieval Italian), Uara (TuikM), ParOS (modern Cracb); island 
(J2e3: 3) west of Lipsns. 
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Fassava, orPaBBavsnt (madia™!). Las (medieval Greet): castle-He^: 10. 
Patmosi Fatmo (Italian), Batnos (Turkish), Fatmoa (modern Greek): island 

(J2e3; 3 > west of LipsciB. 
PttiBB {medie^aLK PAtfai (modem Greek): port h «ty-I2*2: 3.10. 
Psvls (Itahan): tt>wn-FSc5: 2 h X 
F?dlma: village-sec Fidhima- 

FedhoulasiPedoulaor Pedhoulfla (modern Greek! : town-K3M ; 9. 

Pedis*; Pcdlaa (modern GraelO; rr*er-K3eS: 9. 

felafronla (classical): district of NW ^ jiadonia-KdJ : 10- 

PeJarLdna^Pelendria (modem Greets to^u— K3f I ; P. 

Pdinuaeoui tasLle-sae Gajdiki, 

Pelion t Mount; Filion (modern Greek )-I4c I; 10. 

Peloponnesus, or PeJopoiiniBos,; peninsula-see Morea, 

PandBskouphi: fwCMSS— sec Mom Escove. 

Patisord; Feri#orJ (Ffench)L district »ucji of Limoges-El;: J: 2. 

Persia^ lrSri tFersdaft)- region of SW Asda-Nf: 1. 

Fascia (Italian): taVftl - CI 1 &7 : 3. 

Petite Mahoirierie.: fojtreaa-sce al^QubaLb*ti- 

Pctra Deserti (classical): ancient titv 1 mQcB vesv of W3dt MUsa ("U Vatra 

May si" LI (5: 1>. 
Petrela;Fetrei5; (Albanian); town-H 5 (14 : |Q. 
Petroimton: town-see Bodmm. 
F'fjU: region-see Falatinflta, 
Pharae: town— see Kaluitlata. 
Phafygae: villaae-see Uodonltaa. 

Phertelos; FeraldoE (mode™ Greek): cas,tle h now YLllage-J4e4: 7. 

PhilaremosiFilirimoJ (modern Greek): hilltop caBtlc- J4e4 : 1. 

PJuKis (cliBEicaL>H Fokis. (modern Greek); district north and west of Lake 

Cflpalfl-13c2; 3D. 
Pjave (Itallan)r river- G3c5: 2. 

Fidhim^ FenCma (medieval Greet), FidhirPB (modern Greek}: vMage-UeSr ]0, 
Piedmoat; Ficmonte (Italian): region of TJW Italy -Fed; 2, 
Pierre Enclse- fort- see La Destroit. 

Fili; Pyh (classical), PHI (modem Greek): town on north ixjiist of Cos, (JJp4l 3). 
Pilion-see PeLLon, MounL 
Pilos: port-Bee NavBrino, Neur. 
Plrifleos: mountain ranse-sea Pyrenees. 
Placopi: island-see Telos. 

PJaidla (classical): region north of PairL0hylia (Tckke t JRe: 1,3). 
Plaimpied (French): vll3ase-E3rf: 2. 

Platamon or Platajtiona (medieval), Plataraon (modem Greek): pojt N m>* ril- 
]age-l3el: 10. 

Pog^bonsi (Italian): town 14 miles of Siena (G2d2; i\ 

Pofokiai or Polacchla (medieval^ Apolakkia (modem Greek): tOwn-J3e4: 7. 

Poland; Polska (Polish): refilon eamt of Germany- Hlb; 3. 

PameMJiia; Pommeni (German): region of NE Germany-Gllbl 2, 3, 

Pontikokastron: castLc-Bce Beau^oit- 

PortQje de Fier: sopga-sec iron Gate. 

Porto Kaioi Porto Xjylo (modern Greek): vUEage-13 e4 : 10. 
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Portugal; region, now nadon-Cdc : 1. 

Potamkm; Potamiou (ma Jem Greek): viILago-K.4c5r 9. 

Pco|KinCJB-Rce Uarmarp , Sea of, 

Ptovence {French): region of 8F. Franca- EF J: 2, 3. 

Prussia; PttLssen (German), Prusy (Polish}: region, of NE Ccrmany-Hlab; 3. 

Pwlerti-als: city-see facte. 

l'ug\\:\.. of ] J u^.]i£: tegLoii' -see Apulia. 

PulchflriopoLls: town set Bct&L- 

PyLae: pass-sae Thannopylae, 

Py]i: town-see Pili- 

PyJos: EHJr(-se*N*Yj.rto:>. 

PjrraTiLUS {cla3flkal), Jejtian {Tut* Lib): iLV*r-Llo4: 6. 

Pyrenees, Pyrin&es (French), Pitlneoa (SpAiiLsh): mountain rangr-DEdr 2, 

Pyrsa;Pyrai (modem Greet): town-K4ft; P. 

ahQa~Jljrah: city-aee Cairo. 
OaisSrlyah: potE-kw Caesarca. 
Qa3'at AbU-i-Hasan: village— mc Bclhaccm. 
QaPat aJ-Mahalhah: village-see BaUtumii. 
QaTit a]-MudTn: town -sea Apamea, 
Qat l Jt ahQuraim castfe-aae Montforc. 
QaL'at ar-Rnm: fcrtress-se* HjomsLa.. 
QhTii iih^hjtilf : CiStJe.-se* Betfort, 
Qttl'atflZ-Zaa: castle-se* Cursat, 
QaTat Bumih: castla-see Bouney. 
QaTat YahirWrr fortrtsS-Sce CbflStel-Rougje. 
aE-QHnt-BTBh ; town- see KHulara. 

Qaryar ah'Irub or AbTT-Ghoeh (Arabic): vLIIujjp-LIM: 5. 
QaShtBltth: MBjort-SSe CaSlUe, 

Quprantine, Mount of- hill e>st of Jerusalem (LlfJ: 1 „ J). 

al-Qubflibah (Arabic), Petite Martomejie (medieval): fortress, now vuTfige-L.lf4: 

5. 

al-Quds; city-aeo fcmsaJcm. 
al-Qulai'ah; fortress— see CoELat. 
Qusah ; castle-see Cursat. 

RatrlitbJ (niedijevd), Kafr Jrnrtis (Arabic): abbey - K JfJ : 5. 
RansJaj Kama Or Rsntes (merfievaL), ar-KamL£h. (Arabic: the sandy): town-K5f4" 
5. 

RaneuLat: fortress-sea Hromgla. 
Kan£ia: YillHB*-Se& VlUaneume, 

Ravenna ( Italian ) ■ port, now town, £4 miles NE of Florence ( G2d2 : 2,3}. 
Red Saa^ al-Bahr tJ-Ahraar ( Arabic)- Lib; L 
RbcbTLS^ Reims (French): city— E5cl; 2. 

Rblna^ R\jn (Dutch), Rbln (French), Rheln (German): river- EJb4 : 2, 3. 
Rhmlej- Rltodus (Latin), RllfKLos (classical Greek), Rodhos (modem Greek): 

city, port-J4e4: 7, S. 
Rhodes- Rtiodus (Latin), Rhodes {classical Great), Rcdos (Tujtiah), Rcdi 

(ItiLinn), Rod hot (modem Greek): islflJid-Ja: 1,3, f t 
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Ridefoit (French): chateau location unknoTwrt. 
ar-REh¥: tuwji-aee Jericho, 
RLjn; river- see Rhine. 

Ripoll (Catalan), town 48 miks eaat of BonaliS (H2d3: 2 J. 
Rochas; city-see Edkasa, 

Rodicthouart (French): town JO milca wcbI of Lim&gK (E2c5: 2)- 

Rochefort (French): castte> possibly Bourzey tL2c5: &}. 

Roda del T*i (Catalan); to^fl 56 miles ESE of Boxolis (E2d3: 2>- 

RodhoS, Rodos, orRodi: ci(y, IsJsnd-see Rhodes. 

Rome i Rama (.Italian): city-G3d4; 2, 3. 

Rjoaidya- ragjoti-Hw Rvssla- 

Rouetl (French): city-E2cl: ?- 

Ruad; Aradus (classical), Arwfld oar Ru^Sfl {Arabic}: island -L 1 1 1 : 6. 

ar-RutiH% or Routha: clty-sce EdesH. 

Rnm: ncElon-see. AtiatoJia. 

Rnoi Kalcfii: fcilrass-aH Hrofflsla, 

Russia: RJS (mtdicral), Rossiya (RUSSian)L reefem of extern Europe -IKab; 

Ruthenk {medieval}- eastern Galicia, not equivalent (fl modem Czecboalovak 

ptovLncD-LFc; 3- 
Ruw3d: island-we Ruad. 

Sflfraaflyahi vfllaEe-**a Sebaatia. 
Saehsan: region -see Saxflny- 

Safad; Saphet{>^jevii) p Safad (ArabiO, Tsefat {Israeli): ttnwn-Llf3: 5. 
SaffHriyah (Arabic), Sepphoris or Dio Caesarta (classical), Sephorie (medieval), 

TsLppori (Israeli): to*n-Llf3 : 5. 
SIfUbaT (Arabic): village jusL * Cfl t of Chostel-BLaitc (L2fl: 6). 
Ssgette, SlfiJtta, or Saidl': j>ort-aee SLdon. 
Sahara; aS-fiahrT (Arabic): a«art-DEFGia: 2. 
SahyHn; castle-sec Saone, 
SailUni plain -see Shiloh, 
Saint Abraham: town-sec Hebron- 
Saint A^ntlfl (French)r vfllmje-E 1 d.3 : 2. 
Saint Denis (French): Eown-E3c2: 2. 
Saint George: town-ace Ljdda, 
Saint Gilles-dn-Gard (French): town-t5d2- 2, 

Saint HilaHon or Diwdamcmr {medieval), Ayios Marion (rr^flim Gnat): cuSlle- 
K4c5- 9. 

Saint John, or Saint Jean d'Acra: city-set Acra. 

Saint OrtL&r- caaue on the Cadraea, above Thebes {Ucl: 10). 

Saint Outer (French), Santameri fmodarti Creek): CMtLe-r2c3: 10. 

Saint Qmer (French): Lown-E3b5: 2. 

Saint Frier: castle at Bodrum (J3a3: 3). 

Saint Peter; cattle at Smyrna (J3e2: 1,3). 

Saint Simeon {medieval), as-SnwaUiyali (Arabic), SUvtydlye (Turkish); port- 
Lle4-<. 

Sabitcs (FiencK): lown-T)Sc5; 2, 
Sakartvelo: reftloJi-aw Geonja, 
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SaJiiz: isLmid-s«« Chloa. 

Sabmis. (GhHiHl), KoulourtT (medical Creckl, KoLuri (Turkish), SaUnn a (mod- 
ern GiriJi); island- I4e3: 10. 
Stikfb.: river-see Cillycadniis, 

as^SaUhlyah ( Ara bk ) : suburb north of Damascus {L2f2 ; [ , S ), 

SuJoiu" or La SoU (medie^a Araphissa (cubical Greek), Amfissa (modern 

Crcekfc town-I3t2: 10. 
Salonika city-s*e Thessalonlea. 

SaLtbUifc (German): Cily 17S miles, at. of Bambeia (Glt-1: 3), 

Samaria: district of northern PaJflJtiJie-LLf3- 5- 

Safaris: YillaiE-sea ScbastLa. 

&jn Sffvcrmo ljieflito (Italian): vi|bsc-H2d5: 3. 

S^rtt 1 Angela (medieval), FalaiokastritHa (modern Grwk): castle on Corfu-H5eU 
10- 

SnnU Maura; i Eland - see Lewas. 
San ^mcd; tastk- sea Saint Omer- 
SanlO Dominao SUc*: t™-S*e Silos. 

Saone (medieval), Sljon (classl«l) h SahyHn or Sibvaun (Arabic): castle- Llei: 4- 

Sapliel: town- set Safad. 

Sard lea: city— s*ie SofJa. 

Said Iflia; Sard e^jta (Italian); island-Fdje; 2 h 3. 

SajT*ad3 (Arabic): ni)LagE:-L2e4: 6- 

SaroClJc Gulf : Sarorufcfa KoJrws (modern Greek) -I4c3; 30, 
5an>s (claaakal), Stylwn (Turkish): rlvsr-K5eJ: 6. 
SarvantikaJj SarouaDtifcaJ (Armenian): fortr«s-L2e3: 6. 
Salalii: port— sec Adalia., 
Satines- city— see Athens. 

Savoy; Savoie (French) : region of 3E Fiance-i-'itS: 2 3 3. 
SasonYd Sachaen (German): region of p^rthem Germany -Gb: 2 n 3. 
Srand4lk0« nr EacaudeJion (medieval): casrJe-Llfl: 5- 
Scandelofs: port-sta Alaya- 
Scarpantrj: LsJatid— see Carpathos. 

Schachlan (German): viWag/t, piobably in Hche (Fb: 2,3). 

SchlesL=i*- Teglon-sre SilnSl*. 

S^hwaben: rcajon— *sa Swabia. 

5?io: island-sec Chios. 

Scotland; region north of Ensla^d-CDa; 2. 

Soilari (Italian'), Scodra (classical);. Shkodei ( Albanian): poit-H5d3: 3. 
SDyrnotHjUja: town-see Baban- 

Sfbastm (<WLeval) H Samaria (daasicaL), S^haatiyah (Arabic): villaus;- L 1 1 3 : 5. 

Scdot YaJP : port— see Caeaapea.- 

Sw* (ltallanh Senj (CicMtiaw): port-Gjdl : 3. 

Seine (Freivch): iwei-EIc-I: 2- 

Selsf: rivtr— see Calyc3Jrt.ua. 

Seleuda Trachea (cla&sJcal), Selcvsia (Armenian), SiJjfkfi (Turkish): port, now 

town-K4e4; L 
SepphoriSjOrSephorie: town-act SaffUriyah. 
Serbia; Srbija (Serbian); tagion east or TWm atia-llld : 3- 
Serria^rvla (modern Giaak): town-l2dS: 10. 
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Seyti-m- rivti- saeSarug. 

Shaftesbury: Uywti 40 miLca wcat of Winchester (D4b4: 21- 

ash-Sha'ni: City - .sea DamaEeua. 

ash-Sha'n^ see Syria. 

Sharif ArnUn: eastle- ae* Belfort. 

Shaqlf TirUn: Oiftrtss-Bee Tyron. 

ash-Shaubak: fortrass-se* Ktak dc Montreal. 

Shcxhenv to^n-iae Nahlua r 

ShLLohiSailffr {Arabic): plain- LI f3: 5. 

Shkoder: port -see Scutari 

Shqipru, or Srniip-rJ: reglon-sce Albania. 

5hu£hrBaqa~S (Arabic): Tillage, formerly forts of BafllS and ash-Shughr -L2e5 ; o. 
Sicily i SicUia (Kalian), SlqilLtyah (Arabic). Trinacria (medieval): Eland -Ge; 2, 3, 
Siderokastron (medieval), Haraciea (classical), Sidhiroltastmn (modern Crack; 

castle of iron) : CaS(Je-l3e2: S0- 
Siderofcastron of Caitel de Fcr (medieval), SidhixGltastmn (modern Greek); 

ca4tle t now town-12c3: 10. 
Sidon;SnWy (Arable), Sagctte or Saptta (medieval): port-UK: l h 5. 
SiebenbUrsan: region-sac Transylvania. 
Siena (IUliafl): towti-C2d2: 2. 3. 

SiEcna (Spanish): convent 70 miles WSW of Bo*oHs (E2d3; 2). 

Sujcn, or $ihyauri: tastlfl-sae Saonc. 

SigoitrU Siaouri {TTKMlerti G.reelt): castla-K4e5 ; 9. 

SiLeaia; Schksien (Gentian), giaslc {Polish). Sleasko (OeCh): raglon north of 

MoraTia— Hb: J, 
Sflifke: port-see Seleueia. 

Siloam; ' Ain SilwJn (A±afelc): pool aourh of Mount Ophel-4. 
SiloB, now Sanfo Domirtfco Slios ( Spanish): rowrl 30 miles SW of Heredia 
{D3d3r 2). 

SklpJus, Mount (classical), Ziyarat Dagju {TurkisJi)-L2e4: 6. 

Stmi: Island— see Syrne. 

Sinai; SCna' {Arabic); r^rtinSula-Kifi: 1. 

Sinai, Moun.^ or Mount Horab; Jabal MQaa (Arabic: mountain of Mosea.)-Et4$2; 
L 

Sinus. Iasdcus-see Alexandretta, Gulf of. 

Sion of iton, Mount; hill south of JerUSalftiIL-4. 

&l^lJj3yah: island— sec Sicily L 

&is (Armenian, medieval), Kazan (Turkish): to*n— L|a3: 1,6. 

Skorta; Coitys (classical Greek). SkoTti (medieval Greek): district of central 

Moica-13e3r 10. 
t\tsk z or Sic est ol region-see Silesia, 

Slovakia Slo»ensl£o {Slo^akijn): region eaat of Moravia-HIc ; 5. 
Siriittu Monnt— see Stephanos, Mount. 

Smyrna (classical,, medieval), Izmir (Turkish): city, uort-J3c2; 1 r 3. 
Sofia; SardJca (claasLcal), Sofiya (Bulaariaji): <ity-I4d3: 3. 
Solvn: cicy— see TlLeasaLcmica 

Spain; Hispunia (classical). Espana (Spanish): region south of the Pyreneel- 
CDEdtL 1. 
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Sparta or LaC&Jaemon {Latin), Spaitc or LiikedaimCn (cLasswal Gre*k), Sparti 

(modern Greek): lowji-I3g3: LO, 
Srbijar region -se* S*rt>la r 
Stampaliar island-see Astypalaea. 
Stanchio, or Stankoi: islaind-sse Cos. 
SlirteJibcig: castle-see MonCforL. 

Slaviovouni; StavroYodni (modern Creek); rdoUrttllin-K4il ; 9. 

Stroma; Stazousa (modem Greek): village, now part of Kalokhorio- It 1 t L : 9- 

Stephanos. Mount, or Mount Smith- J4c4: 7. 

Stymphatla (classical), StirtlJ-aJia (modern Greek): ^ilLiee t mile SW of Zaiiwa 
(I3s3: 10). 

Slyria; Steicrmark (German): region of southern AUStrU-HIc^ J. 

Suhaitah {Arabic}. L'Assebebe (medieval): fortress- -Llf2: 5. 

Suchem (German}; paroJi H probably Sudncim, 1 1 itlUas Sf! of Paderboni. 

Sudan; aa-SddSn {Arabic}: &&iW south of Eeypt-Kh: ]. 

Sumbckj; island-set $yme. 

Snr; port-set Tytfl- 

Sflriyari: region -sse Syria. 

SHe (Arabic): rfiglan of western Morocco -Cf: 1. 

as-SuwnirilyarL, or SUvcydiye: port-sae Saint Simeon, 

Swabia: Schwabeti (German); region of Sw Germany — fl 1 c2 - 3. 

Byitf*; Syrtif (classical Greek). Simi (medieval Italian), Suroheki (Turkish), Sinni 

(iriod*ni Greek): ialand 03*4: J)wnw of Rhodes tity , 
Syria (classical). ash-Sbjf m or Suriyah. (Arabic): Tcfilon-Lcf ; 1 , 6, 
Syriurt Galea; La ForteUe (medical), Touiit (Armenian), BaleiJ Boghazi (Tuifc- 

ish): paas over the Amanus iari£e-L2.c4; 6. 

Tabariyah: town-sec Tiberias. 

Tabor, Mount; JabalTBbnror Jubal flf-TlTr (Arabic), Ta*oi (Isia*li)-Lli3- S. 
Tadmor, or Tadnuir; town— sec Palmyra. 

-fa B U3 (classical), Tajo (Spanish). Tejo (Portuguese), Tajub {Arabic): iLver-Clc2: 
2. 

ar-Tal] af-Sufjyah: casrlc-aee Blanch* Garde- 
Tall i.TamdUn {Arabic}, Tilhamdoun (Anntfttan), Toprakkalc (Turkish): castle, 

now vi]Ja&e)L-le4: 6. 
Tanals; river -»a Don. 
TiriTbulua flaJirSha'm: city -see Tripoli. 

Tarsus ( classical, Turkish). Darsous (A rmenian): town K 5e4 ; 1 . 
Tariffs: port - sea Tortoaa. 

Taurus, (classical ). Toros Paehlarl (Turkish): mountain lange-KLe: 1, 
Tavor- see Tabor, Mourtl . 
Ttfeanion" iillajjp-.*ee Tigani. 
Tejo: fiver-ace TasMS. 

Tckke (Turkish}: re&ion of SW Anatolia, equivalent to claSskaL Pamphylia- JKe: 
1,3. 

Trios; Piscopi (Italian), iliaki (Turkish), Tiloa (modem Greek): iBland - J3c 4: 3. 
Tene oultre le JoucdaLn: fief —aw Montreal. 
Tevere: river— sec Tiber. 
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Thabaria, or Te vary a: town -see Tiberias. 

Thebes; Tblvjj (classical Greek), Estiva (medieval), TtiJvai (modern Greek! 
city-I4e2; 3, 10. 

Tberaiaic Gull, or Gulf of Salonika: TbermaBros Kolpos (modem Greek)-I3d5: 
10. 

Thermopylae {classical), Pylae (medieval), Themiopilai (modern Greet): pass- 
I3e2; 10. 

Thessakmicj (medieval), Therroa (daisied^ Solun (Macedonian! Salonika 
(Italian), Trjes&olonJKi (iturf&m Greek! city, Emrt-I3d5; $, 10. 

Tlwssaly; THeSSaH* (ctassieal), VLjchia (medieval), Thessalla (modern Greek}: 
jegjon of northern Greece- lei 3, ] 0, 

ThPua.1, or Thlvak clty-aae The tea.. 

Thrace; Thracia (Latin), TlualtS {dasaieal Greek), Thrsfcl (modern Creak), Trafc- 

y a (Turkish) : region south of Bulgaria- Id : ] , 3 r 
Thuitngia; ThtlrLngcrj (German): region of central Ccrmany-Gb: 2,3. 
Thymiana (Greek): village on east coast of Chioa (J2c2; 3). 
Tiber- Tevcre (Italian): ilver-G3d4: 2, 3. 

Tiberias; Thahsria (medieval), Taharryah (Aiabic) r Terarys (Israeli): town- 
LIB: 5. 

Tiberias, Lake, or Sea of Galilee; Biihairat TaharTyah (Arabic). Yarn Kinneret 
(IsraeliJ-LlfJ; 5. 

Ti&arii; TC^anion (classical Greek), TiE&ni (modern deck): village -I3e4: 10. 
Tigris (classical), Dijlsh (Arabic), DijEc (Turkish): iivcr-N4f5: 1 . 
Tilbury; town- row part of ThuTrock-Elb*: 1. 
TELos: Jala^d-aae Teles. 
Tintcrn; abbcy-D3b4: 2. 

Topfakkala, ta Tilhamdotirj: taalle-see Tail HdjndUn. 

Toron (medieval): fortrass-L|f2: $ . 

Tofos Di.t]iiti±i: jjiuuitLaln Tan^e-aee TuLutii. 

da' Passed (Italian); to*n-G4d3; 3 
Tortosaj Antaradus (classic^), An^ftls or TVrLtfs (A tibia): pOJt-Llfr 6. 
TusMna: report ■ sesTUstariy. 
Tonlcuse (Fienall)^ counry- Ed:. 2. 
ToUrn; pass-see Syrian Gates, 
Tournal (French), Doorntot (Flemish): town --E4bS: 1. 
ToUrS (French): dty— ElcJ^ 2. 
TraJtya: region- we Thrace, 

Transylvania; £r«benbUrsei] (German! Erdely (llunjcirian! Ardeal (Kumanian): 

region ££ of Hungary -lie: \, 3. 
Trave (German): rivmr-C Ibl: 3. 
Tremolay or Dram ci ay (French): vS]a.ge-Flc4: 2. 
Treviso (Italian); town 16 miles If NW of Venice (G3cJ : 3). 
Trikkala; Tricm (classical! Tiikkalu (modem Greet): (own-l^el : ]0 r 
TrLn atrial island— see Sicily, 

Triphylia (classical). Trif ilia or Fdia (modern Greek U district of western Morca- 

12*3: ]0. 
Tripit]: voJIajE-see Bitsdbardi. 

Tripoli; Tr^olli (classical). TarSbulus Hsh-5ha h m (Arabic); city, port-Llfl; I, 5, 
6. 
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Tripolitaiiia: report ea.st if Tuiiisia-GHffs: J. 

Tioodos; Trowto* (moditn Greek): mountain -K Jf] : 3. 

Troyics t<i*n-ESc2; 2. 

Trypffttr vi|] B B? BilslhiKii. 

Tflcfat; towi5-wt? Safad. 

Taippori; town-w* EJ-affiTiiyah. 

Tudmur; town-$e$ Pjl^iy/a. 

Tunisia; [frtqiyili (Arabic): region of North AfiLM-FGsf: 2, 3. 
Tuscany: T-oscona (Imliin): region ni central ItsVy-Gd.: 2 h 3. 
Tyras; river— are FJrJesttr. 

Tyre; Tyrus (classical), &Ui (/Irshic): port-Li f2: l b 5. 

Tyron (medieval). Sharif TtrTTn (Arabic): care fortress- LN2: 5. 

Tzia: island -bk Ceos. 

al-Urdunit: rivet-sec Jordan. 
Urfu: cily- see Edeasa. 
Ustrapalia: island-see AstypaJaea. 
Utrwhl (Dutch): <Hty-FLb3: 2, J. 
Ununko-pra: lown-see PamprjiLon. 

VihkaiVahsa (Armenian), Feke (Turkish), fortress, now town-Lle3: 1. 
Valachia: regjoii-sec Wallachia, 

Valank (medieval), Biduinya'a Medieval Arabic), BSniyff* (modern ArJhlc): 

port-LlcS; 6. 
Valeiicicjinca (French); town-F4b5: 2- 
Valona: port-set? Avlo^ 

Varosha or Varoshia; Varo ¥ h? (modeim Greek); suburb SE vi Faniaguata-K4c5: 
9. 

Venicei V=n>;ija (Italian): city, port-G3c5: 2, 3. 
Verona (Italian): cjty-G2c5: 3. 

Via H£n»H* (medieval): road across tt\v Balkans from Durazzo to Corutt*ri- 

tmople-iilJil: 10- 
ViennoiS (french); dletrlct of SE France now ■Jailed DauphJjic-EFcd: 2. 
VilLareE (Frenth)- village near Si. Andre-de^HiuencouleR, 45 milea NWf of Sainl 

Gillw(L5d2: 2). 
VilLchaniouin (French); castfe nearTroytt {F5^ 2). 

ViHencuve (French): town, probably VLuaneu¥e-[cs-Avigrion h ] mile pw C-i 
Avignon (ESd2; 2), 

Villeinage (French), ftangia (mediava]): village on slope oF Mount Paradiid 
(J4e4: 7). 

Vistula; WlsJa (Polish), Weichsel (German); Jivei-H4b-1 ; 3. 
Vilry-en-Arloi* (Frtnch): village 26 mflcs &W of Tonrnai (E4b5: 2), 
Virtorio&a: (o^ti-Me Birfiu, 
Vlaaiidcmi: region -«e Flandera. 
Vlafihifl: region -see Tliessaty, Wallachia. 

VXeairL VlicdrL or La Glisiira (medieval): caatlc, poaabry at modem BtSfsre, 7 

mist NNE of KjUkoU>it{lJe3: 10). 
Vlonk, uj Vlcr4: port -see Avfona, 
Voiotfa: dlstrlct-eae Boeorla. 
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Volga (Russian), ItiL (Tatar)- rivat- N*>t: 1 . 

Volos, Gulf of: FajajiftiltoS KoLpos (claaslcaE and medieval Greek), PagasjtLko? 
KoLpoa (modem 0rHk)-J3«l- tO. 

ahVad] al-Katoir: riv*r-sfie CuadaJqulviir, 

WEdt al-Qilt (Arabic): 1/alLey wSw of Jerictio (Llf4; 5). 

Wldl Anah; ri*er-see Gundifliia. 

WIdT ai'Rablbl; vaUey--see HiJinflra. 

WTdl as-Slylh (Arabic): vj]ley south of Mount Carmel (Kif3: 5). 

WIdl HTTsa: town-see Li Vans Moyai- 

Wales; CyrnrV (Welsh): tagJon west of England -Db: 2. 

WaUacfLLa> Vlathifl. (tned kvaL), VaJaehia (Rumanian): lesion rWJtb of Bulgaria- 

Ud: 1,3. 
WeichscL: river-set VistuLa. 
Weser (Gwman); river— F3b2: 3. 
Wdstniitiiter: abbey and quarter in London (D5M: 1)- 
W^pkaUa-Weatfalen (German): lesion olTJ* Germany -Fh; 2, 3. 
WineJiiiil*r^ dty-D4b4; 2. 
WJflbLL ^Vttr-flflt Vistula. 
Wilt*rtbfiJa <Gemiiii): town-G3b4: 3-. 
ai-Wu'airlh: town-see LI Vau* MoysL 
WiirlternberS (CefRian): region of 5W Germany- h'c: 2 n 3. 
WUrzbtica (Garmafl): clty-F5cl : 2, 3. 

Yabna, or Yavrifi: T^lage-see lbelin. 
YaTa\ or Y&fo: port— sea Jaffa. 
Yam HartteLiJt-3*e- Dead Sea. 
Yam Kiruiewt-aae TibcrLaa, Lake. 
Vtiiki: town— sae Ceraki. 

Yeroskipoa; Ycroakipou (modern Greek]: vULafie-K3f] : 9. 
Ycmshalayim; city -Bee Jerusalem. 
Yjmnon: village— see Gymncs. 
Yumurralik: port-set AyaS. 

Zapreb r or Zanrab: ciry-sse Agram. 

Zante {Italian). Zaiyntkus {classical), Zakinthos (modern Greek): island -I le3; 
10. 

Zaraca (classical), KLort« (madlapalj,, Koioni (modem Greet): village -13.e3 : |0. 
Zea: isLand-se* Ceos. 

Zeitonnioni Lflrtiit (cbaaLcal), Gltorua or Cito (medicvai), ZittfunJ (madieval 
Greek), Lamia (fli^ern Creek); town- I3e2; ID. 

Zion, Wou^t-smj Siflrt, MiUrtt. 

ZiyaicI Daghl-see SJJf ins, Mount 
Zonkion; port— we Navorino. 
aL-Zuqaq-st* Gilbrtltal, Strait of- 
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'Abbfudj, Aub L3l4*aJ dyitany i( Bazlidad 
74 f-1 25S : 1 50, 4n4 HfirOn ai'KsiW 
7S6-JHJ3 

'AbduL-J?lll CAW-HUP^, rirtqlM fJuntifii 

ch«e*> hi RhodK. M6 
AM, FiU* Mule, Domdnlcui, 12, 262, 
2&4-2flfi 

AblHihodi, 1 12, 113, 122. 123, 2S9-261, 

322 (pi, XHXIV), 3-23 fpl. XXXV), jmf 

« e Gary-ar al- H lneb 
AblucB h prinripe^ty? 21 "? ; prliicea of, sot 

WiUiajn (I) " r ChajitpJiLifi 1 205-1 2M. 

Ceoflfiey I VLHeHajdouJn 1209 tw. 

J22&, Gw>rrre.j> 1[ as. ] 223- 1 246, 

liim CTJ JM6-I27& 
Achuicd, jirfibLdwp at Naarclh {4, 1 15* >, 

103 

Achjri (i + AiiQUBkJt]. AuEustiniui ptwf pF 
tfio Temple ] U 5-1133; 86 

Ant, 4-L1, 13-1 J, 18, 19, 2S-27, 31, 15, 
105, 1 1 3-115. I30n, 131, 133- l3C h H2, 
159-161, 132, 193, 110, 210, 252, 261, 
264-268, 274, JIG, 278-290, 2g6 ? 2fft, 
3ll (pt, XXIIIb), 314 <>]. XXVI), 315 
(pi. XXVII), dinrf see Bwmacd iirffl/ 
NIcIiljIm. nf Acre; bitfiOp of, K£ Jimss of 
Vitry; citbtdcal of, set K^y Ccqesi 
dnjidwa H l, 73, lfti, 114, LIS, 178; faP 

<* fj2?n, is*, i its. mil, un, 2qq, 

2QSi 277, 219 
Actocoilridi, 216, 217, 35tf 
Acro?cli!> 111,216,3-56 
AdBliB, 164, 147, 355 

Adam fif Ajitlocri, ciuiadw 1100), 185 
il.'AdU Abll-Eflkr I, Snif-ad-pm 
{"SipHajdilT), forotlwr nf SnJndLn; AljTL- 
Ud uiltan <3f r^vjn udd Syria 
1200-liJS: 1«, 151, iW 
Adiianopk, 203, 209, 15* 

Adrifltic Sea. fifii 356 

Aegean 5=*, 24)7, 35fi; Jsdaudi af, «f 

Asike, princfou ftf Athasa), itt Aiuia 

Agony, grfllta of the, on Moimt af Oti^cs. 
55. 96 

AprajB. 3S6i ImsIiop of, m Ph.hI 



'Alit aa-SultEri, foundim (™c or J*rtjin- 

Icm), JCi: Fountain. dL' E Lid Li 
'AinK»r"Lin P LI 3, 356 

Ain=}jt, Ko%fert r BrJlhh ambassador to 
Tit/kty (19th C), 73 

AiyiabLdi, Kurdish dynaily w Egypl £11*91 
mad Syria 1174-1251; 272, and tut 
Saladin (1165) 1174-119:3, al-'Adil 
1200-lilSi set flfre BtfNiar Di^d, 
di-S31ih IsmfiTl, SJ^rkilb, ^zjhlr Ghfirf 

L Ajlilci h LJJ, 356 

AthrfropBtDE, diurtli a1 LuBtOiaa. I S3 

'AhkBr, 31,356 

Atovji, 220, 356 

AkcdiiiL, 55ti ; criurdi a( n 181 

L AD'-ad-lJfti Kii-KfjfcBd 1, SekK^id jjaJLad 

orHTlm 1220-1237: 1^4 
ALaiBflnLtt, f« Donuruc d* Abrtaraa 
ALaya, IS J, 35G 

d'Ahcbimpi. Fi*acJt antLqvsry (lGtli C>, 
241 

ALphud, Jt¥ WiLLlfim L^Alnrnan 

Alcmin fl* la fioch*ctKiiBri h OiBj]ra, 

]lcjpllili*r prior of St. GLTJea (In 1511). 

3*5r 24* 

AleppoH 114, ISO, 162, 35$; tbLsi *jT, m 
az-ZSturCJifi^J 1193-1216 

Aleaajidrifl h 43, 67, 35*; UniTEjity, Mi 
Aleshn I CornnHivs, Byitintiae £Hpe«yf 

lOil-llJE: 204 
AJftHim X f'tfis Wtsc" or "die Lamed"), 

kins vf Qirtils Ladm I2il-12fl4: 12 
AlBPrip, 52 r 156 

"AE ihrt-pL-'AbblSn Aiibdc ptiyajcbn. td r 
W41 h 21 

daughter of Hhitt II of Ch*mEmgpr; 

VtltB Of Hlffih I flf Lii^tBTIBn 1J0S-J21* 

fd. 1246): 166 H 169 
A%naJl (-Ju-VerO, 3S7, flnif *h |k«iAd|ct 

«f Alipiia 
AlUii(iJa h 240, 3S7 
AJphcn)rii?T,lll, 120, 357 
.UTttfcr, VJ ("Tht Crtort CollnL 1 *). -COimr or 

Sa^jy |34M3»3: 43 
AiTudflD Vll[, jtiindeufi of Amadeo VI; 

tfiimt of Savoy 1391-1416, duke 
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AmadEG VI] [, csnliAatil 

U 16- 1440, sntipLjpe {as FkLx V) 1+39- 
1449, MTdinnL.hiiiliijjj <rf Sauna 1<W9- 

Airaoi, FTiriLix. [ruLian duoulclcr (d. 156*^ 
167 

AiraJii, 37*, 357 

Amtlric, $™ □! 7'uLt^ kiw of JflcvEakcn 

1163-1174: 7. 99, 119, 143, 15T; wif K 

cvT, jsw MatH Comjiena 
AnulriL (of Hcifc>j patrisreli gf Jeraiildru 

] 157—1 ISO: 113 
ArttoJrlc do LtHianaTt, son nf Hugh ill; 

*B£En( of Cm"* 1 306-1 3 1ft: 174. 197, 

111 3 

AjrtJrtLH JSJipc, 162, 143, 357 

Aittb&lse, 357, flPtf EmKiy *?r Ambcdae 

AmboJscgB(e, at Rhodti, 239 

Ajudjok, NgnTmn P «t ^. 119(1), 6n, 9, 

l7n, 18,11, 22 r IB. 30 
ATFliPO, BecubjiIu (BettiafdiliO), ^qsre«T {/I- 

1KB), 71. 76 
a>Amir r pmdsLni flf al-Muatanui; Fatimid 

cnLiph or E^jpi anil Syria 
Amphiiij, Ltt Salona 

'AirlflWSi, JtV EllUTlBUS 

ALny0ti h 3i7;chiuch&r, 123. |24n 
Auarnur, 164, 357 

Anatolia (Asia HlrtoO, *, 41, 63, 1S4. IB7, 

208,24(11, 35 7 
Anawrt* J63, 164. 3S7 
Anemia, Ankita 
AiudimajdiH, 243, 357 
AiidjJtvid*, 2]7, 224. 15 7 : cnuroU a1 , 2 1 2 
Anoxia, J! 8, 3$ 7 

AndroniLu* U F^lafaUtjjiu. son. of" MJclueL 
VIII; Byiantuit «nmp*n^ 12.72-12S2, 
Kmpuar 1 282-1 32B <d. 1 J32>, 23d 

Andrcia, 222,357 

AndrouBo, H9, 35] (pi- LXtEIc), 357 
Angelica eiCTBme7i-fcj.ry, RihLiDtKirj Ang*]- 

Angl^re-. 357. M J ku Oiler Vlli of 
Anglijrc 

AmnulTTne^ 85, 357, afirf jbf Kikh.tr of 

,Jjig<™lernc 
Ani^ iSl; coiuit < iff Rilt V 

1109-1139 
Ankara (AncyTa), 120, 357 
Ann Comncna, daughter of AleyLus I; 

Byzantine htrtoewn {4. *n*r 1 HS|, J P 

29n, 30n 

Arlrti ifc LllUgnaJl, daunihtej of J-btiik; vtft 
tJT Louie (of Geneva) en- 1434-14*2: 192 



Atma rAHn=0 Duo™ (Angelina) 
''C-omrwriPr daughter ni Michael Itiwifn 
of William *?r Vilhrucdouln 12S8-I27&, 
wife cif Nidiobsi I] of St, Qmec 
I250-1HJ6: 224 

AnnuDLbLLan, cailiedral of Hue, at Wmmfeth, 
73, 74, 102-1 04, lift, 211, 275, 276 r 
27S r 34IS (pL. XX), 309 (pi- XXI), JTD fpi. 
XXlLa} 

.■VJllaLj B, F"lTlj A<kJii 

Allliofh (in Hiidiu), I5S r 3Sft 

Anlinch {in Syria), IB,, 116, 134, U3, 137, 
142, lfil, 161, 227, 358, ffjrtf Adam 
fliarf St*p]»rl of AnchKJi, ca.1ji*dinl nf, jcc 
SninL retw' tliuicKta a1,73, lldiooundL 
sjf, J 7<k paliiajdu of, ]fti, 1 16, 152 

ATiliach, princLpalllj, 3, 10*, I! S, J6k, 
] E2, 1 64, 147 1 pi JtlCCB of, idc EnJwmDiid. ] 
lag?- 1111, B*li«TH>nd V| 1152-126B: 
tilubt prlrtCCB of, *pt Bohcoiond V] 
126S— 1 275 , Jtjtm dc Luiigmn fd. 1375): 

Cbalillonii [jnhet arjJ Mails ai 

An^iMli 
Antlptioiuti;, 183, 35S 
Antoniia, paUc* in JerJiil#Jrt, Si 
Antwerp, Tl 
Ap*mEa,J 3fl, l3li 35S 
Ap^rtoi*JinQ,222, 3S4 
Apiilb, 102, 358 
Ambi, Gulf of, 1W, 35a 
Aifli (Antilf, fiTlrifr) mciinue, in lem^- 

Jrm, J I, Hn, Bo, 67 r 89, ?0, ]]?, 272, 

2?* (jrt. VII [). 197 (p]. IXj) 
A^iynfli, Jitt- Tbulttafi A^UilUJ 
Aquilairw, 35ft| Siylc of d 78 
Arabic lan^ua^ 7, 8, 14, 21, 22, 42, 87, 

AS, ]12, 11J,13J, 152,194 
A^abe, 12, 13, 60, 83,83,93,97, 13J, 135. 

1^1, 139, ]4fi, -200, 2j6B, 27E; siyba, 74, 

fl]. 82, 89, 34, 127, 141, 147, 15ft, 153, 

163, 193, [94. 225, 276 
AriLhnva, 2ID r 35S 

AT^nri r 14ft, 353. and set Eleanor of 

Aragon 
AiLadLi.219. 354 

Arihingtl Miclud, CTiuFch at Prdhoulaa, 
190 

Ai^hauigcJoa, 240, 33 B 

AreWpelipo, 222, 358; d«k?B of, it Mink E 

and II Saruudo 
Aria, wife of Balden I (to 111 3), 93 
Aneoa, 117, 220, 358 
tl-'AEtnuft, t« Arym* 
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ArLCS, 356>cllLlTUhj 1L. Jfitl 

Aim-iTid dI" PfcrLjpird , mailci of dw Tcmplp™ 

123-3-] 244: L5* 
AmtffeiUa, CIlLaan (<m Lcwer), kinBdtnii, J 24 , 

117, 163, 119; tmgs Leon IE 

(i lstj n?^-iii5, Hfiuucn e 

112*-1165, lleLumn JL l289i'130l 
[ 1 307), Paifir 1 da lus^nan I 368- L 3*9 

AtrtBrtlaiia, J, 20, 11, 36, 94. 9S, 125. LIT, 
1 3*, 14*01 , 163, 1 74, 179, 1 B9; H J'le, B9 ib, 
90,106,124, ]25n, L3 7, 143, 164 

Anmlf fnf CnacDU», ^KaLWGNlO, p*t[i 
oiih of Jerwsafern IQ99, 1J 12-IUH: 2D. 
79 

AiseaaL EIHe, 1 3-1-1 3 J, 136, 153. I ID. 

M4-2G6, 330 C.pl. jam 
Anuf, 26, 3 58 ; kmts of, 8, witf Mtf Jubn de 

Ncvtlc ("dfl Suf ) 
Arte, 226, 217, 359; shxine aLr L&i 
Arymn, 1 44, 35* 

AschL™, 15, 141, 16*, "JiSi counts of, 8 
Axcendan, thiutb o-f Hie, an Mount «f 

Olivfis, (jS, 97, 96. 110, 272, Yd) 
AaLa Miner, 3S9,*nd>f Anatulia 
Asbiou, 189, 359 
Askfli, 163, 359 

AuaflHy , 359,jirtrfi« Gdbatt of AasalJLy 

Aisites <2e Jtiruidem, 7, B, 14 

AsiiaL, 359,aird Kt FiamdiflF Awisi 

Asiyria, 111 

aJ-Aibfiiib, 1*2, 359 

Athens, £a(Jf, 2L L r 21fi, 221. 215, 15* 

Athens, dwcliy. 21*i r 224;preal land *f r SW 
CMitm da Lu B*f]i* 1 204-1 22Ji 1i(mlir 
diJtc nf, Walter II (V[> of Btitnnc 
1311-1.356 

Atlilirh, or h Atllt,^e ittinito PfcJnrin 

Atbui, M l.. 225, 1!* 

ArUca,209, 215.216, 359 

Aulmaion, 339, et«i Ptter *if Aitlnuaun 

AL^ImJBTlS, order, 79, 4*, 95, 99, U0 H 

118, 134, 174, 172. 273, trihl set AfiliaM 
Ai^lrip, i&.andste Haijaccl of Austria. 
AirtremmCfiltrr, 159' family, 2 1 i 
Awvimne, l34 r 15*: aufjoige of (at BJiodes), 

245; caLitl i>r,MC ROQCir of B^n]qfl|K 
yl-Auwaffjl™, 142,359 
A^Mti (-sur-H*hWl, 359, W W*l(iST of 

A*¥EJies 
AHetfOn, 211, 359 
Avlona, 227,339 
Ayas, L79, 359 

Ay™ (dfls&liftr). Templar maE&hal In 
Opnufm 1114, d. 1316), 206 



Aio, an*™ of Holy SepuLcli«r U?. )129J, 
125 

Baalljei, SO, 151, 359; ruLsr of , re* as-$Slit> 

[imTD 1237- 1 24 b 
E3b al-'Amud, (In JcniEaJfcm), 

Pfiiiiiicus ^aie 
Enh J-PuiQJi, giw in Cairo, fll 
Dab at-Ktulil, sa<e <in JEiusalsin), see b=i!h 

Bit an jL NJ(Kij', g*te in J«[Ukjkni 4 89 
Sib nrfiMnh, ^ta bi Jervulem, 8^, ffl. 
273- 

BJb Nitinh, jialc In Jcrv^lem. 89,271, 29fl 

Baoclni5,innnt r JCtlL>t 07. 1222>, 127 
ftjdi-od-Din Lu'hi', resent of M*>£iil ctf. 

11LCHI 134, ruler U3J-125P: LM 
P^It aJ-J.iLill, Falimid rijrir bflTJ-1094: 

LSD 

rtafllLdid, 16n, 134 h l5Q, 359; Lallphiar.iee 

'AtjbSaJi 7*9-1256 
tttglirfe, 142,163, 159 
BarrfT-ai-DTn Sfrn-Sluddid. Arabic bdof 

japhjcr{{l, 13J4), 53 
al-Ba(iT, mosque pi Tibeciai, I Oi 
BaillUBe du OniitiKi*a r ar RboJcs-j 247 
Balsam, J59. and set Marie dc Bssanj lords 

ol, B 

Bait Jibiuft.-S*tf Bctfi Glbclkn 
Bfliatinnu, 145, j£0 

Daldi-id I (M BdHllOJtTB), Ml Hit of Ed*tS» 
lQ9fs— LILMi, hlru of Itnitilcm 1100- 
1 1 3 Br 93, 99, 127, 149, 1JJJ; *ife of,nff 
Afda 

BaJdwdn JI (of Le Boyr£). cnunt o>r Cdrsin 
1100-11 IB. bina of JaruMlBrti 111?- 
1 1 3 f : 7, Efi r 1 25, 1 27, H2, 27l t Wife flf, 

Baldwin III, son of Fufr; the °f JeruuJcm 
I I4J-11«:3S:,IW, ift3,liS 

Baldwin V, graddttri fLnKrtljJl mo£h«) of 

Amairlci king of Jerusalem 1185-1166: 
90, 173 

Baldwin I {«f CtHJitcmijO, oy^nt f.'Jf) uf 

FlMld=rc 1194-1-2(55 and (VEJoflLaLnaiiU 

1195-1205, Lplin eitpuuui uf CudHitl- 

tbwfile J 204-1105: 133 
Baldwin Lif BouLi^ne, Mshop of Entruc 

LI 12-1 147: 1G7 
BaUlwuL of [be LLrt, [tanelalor, 21 
BaniUerj!, 170, 3fi0 
Ean/Bi, 2S, 149, L50, 360; load* of, S 
Ear, 360, atrcf iw nrr of Bnr 
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BatfcltJ, Ajitoirc, Fn«ic* accauntflnt ifi- 

1366), 43 
Barfeda, J60; church *t, 101 
Baulius, Greek prtirt (/J. 1170), 121, 126. 

128,151, 153, 157, 262 
Balhs, 18, 19* 13, JOB, IK 
B Hiatal, J't't' Butrtd 

Bor^zid II. infl of Wfilimfld II* Ottoman 

taJLui 1481-1512: 7,3* 
Batten C^al-BiiiMhKidair'j sn-Kfclr Knkrh 

aid-Hn)* Bahfl Hamhk svltan c-f Egypt 

and 3yii:i 12*0-1277: 31, | W, 110, lit. 

117, 149, 150, 156, 160 
Beatrice, vrjft of WiUlmo (of Sanaa)* wLto erf 

Josuilri Tl 1131-] I5D (d- an*r 1151)* 

145 

Baaufoit* 210,360 
Beau¥olj*in, 360 

Beff!ria, William, buiglm {d. 1374}. 246 

lertti , fee- Thomas a BecteL 

BadaiUit, maifcet <fotm« eJniteh) in 

Nicosia, 174* L7J, 179, J 86 
Bndwint, 14, 23, M, 31, J7, I3? r 153 
Beerahcbi, 142, 360 

Beirut, 13, 41. 105. 147, 161. 3*t>: blaho* 
c,r r Ktf Baldwin of Boulogne^ catfuedial of. 
SIT Sltnt Jdhn til* Baptist Lortba], U,4nd 
aw Jolm I of Ibdlii or. 1198-1236 

Hetabrfi* F. dc, 249 

Betfotl,3l, Kl, 1G0,36Q 

BctciBfc, 2J6n, 3(0 

BeDi*oora, |4J r 360 

BcKmii, set BirtUaJ 

BBDapala, I5D, lSl, 143 {fbj. 9), 184, 360 
TtaLmrait {in Jjtbnurfl)* abb*f, 110, J 1 J , 
3fiQ 

Bnlmont (in Palatine)* 1 1 1, 360 
BcItoIt* 8i, 141, 144, 174, 17 J, 307 (jl, 
XIX), 3*0 

Benedict cif Alipiun, FrnwdKui, BLdiop of 
NbtwUIh 1223-I26V7 (J, 1266], 159, 

Benedtcrirtes, mdw r 84, 96, 110* 130, 153 
Bata.t*127, 360 
BecUo. 192 

BeiUqihitnj, BgiiBTejiTujo* Tenter Lu«ci 

(d. 1243^210 
Bernard, bishop ut Cos (or. 1330), 248 
Btonmcd f>), b.iihop of NtzmeUi (k I IDT* 

fitit sained In J 112)* 101 
Beib&td. (rf Acre. Prankish scribe- 03-th C)* 

JJ3 r 191 

BejrmriE nf Brtyd*nb*ch* (Lean of MilBI -t/J. 

14»3). 3 3 7,2+4 
BunB.l94n 



Bfuy, 276n 

Bertram, p^ndaon pf RaymoBdl 1* rauil of 

Tripoli J. 109-1112: S 
Bahan, itt- Bjisan; yer Qtin Malic -de Basalt 
Bath Cibeiiri, |42, 171, 302 (pL XI Vb)* 360 
Baibartf*. 59, 91* 48, I23n*261, 262* 340; 

flonvejit at* 43 , 99* 1 23 
BaJnapda, pooL rtnr Jemsalern, 91-94, 263, 

360 

BethlEh™, 5?n, 5S, 59, £3* 95. 9&, 102, 
120, 134* 1S7, 2i9* IBO 1 , 234, 360; 
HJshopa Of* 98,flnrf Hh^*, 1, Rnraqnn, 
<iotff(=T dt' Preffitti; Chihth add j:cj!LO 

IhiEbph^ 56. 1230, 2£l, 2£2, 3i5 <pi, 

XXJtVIli, 361 
B*usnoL* Aueiiflt*, 7 
BUlc mo.in'jftt-. L 13, 265 
BibliotiLa AujeUca* Uhrtiy In Rome, mcj*- 

mafttiry at. 121, 129 
filbliotnefl CapiloLiK. lihrnrK i" r*t*ip*r 

ouiia] a1, »Dm. 131-131, 136. 2tti, 329 

<pl. Xl-lb) 

Bftlicteca. RlKi/ilLiiiij Dbrarr in FloieiKf, 
pjalfer ut, 129, 130, 226n* 1*4 3 32? ip\, 
XLUj 

BihLlocnBi)iH djc rAnnul, libmr m PjiriB, 

Blblt at*wf Aisenil Bible 
JiibhothbijiK tiBtitmjile, libriu^ ltl Pjrla. 

13S-127, 12?, 131, 131, 225, 237. 253* 

325 {pI.MLb), 329{pLXLLC) 
KhlirjtbfctiiM ™yaJe. LTbraiy Ln Bfiuuili* 133* 

134, 193, 193. 267* 331 (pL XLII3J) 
Birp],244. 161 

Bb-lcjt IhiD, pool id ltruuLirti. 94, 3*1 
Bjl3ib,nlL,21l*361 

BlidKmo^ JBtnfUJtMy cllll«Jl rati 

dartrtlM* 21 2 
BfactSea.S. 361 

Blinch* Otrdn, 142-1^4, J61; kn*5 <rf. 8 
Boasc, Thomaa 5. R., 275, JB5-Z37 
Bodleian LUbnrr, *t Oifnrf, 125. L3X H2. 
193 

B°+>r,ii*j,, 21 3^ 1H f% 13 K 115-217, 
222, 349 ipi, LXIh], 361; maiqau of, re* 
C. MbjMlattJ 1204-L137| rnaniuJEatf of, 
■JOB 

Bodjjm, 231, 240 243, 349, 2S0, 3i3 tpl* 

LXVb), 361 
Bwotl»,209,2IJ. 3*1 

Bobemoml 3, priate Of ArtLLMll 14)94-1111 ! 
29n 

Bohjunond VI, prince of Antlodi and ccwrt 

ofljlpoU 1232 -1 27J :8 
Bon, Antoinc, 296,297 
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BonBPBIt?,$" Kh|ki[cdti Bmmputf 

11*1-1507, tula af Tnetjalonica 

lKM-1207: 214 
Bureaux, ll, 69, 361 
Bono, GlasxHiiDb Ittlhn diionldn: {ff, 

1399), W 
Bosia, 13 1, 361 
Botion, 1*3, Mt 

Bpuchicr, Qui™, Breton knitbl {d. 13B7>, 
243 

Bcinilnn, 341. arid Sty? C^dfifly Of Bttlilkrt 
DiUdfiWudl (bUblUlt!) it R.hodfti: of 

AubiHiot), 235 (fie. 16): of Auvef^BB. 
238, 23« if* 18), 240' of EoxkuuL, 23S; 
of [tiJy, 240: of Sptln, 238; of ZacoEte, 
J34 h 215 Cflfr 16), 238 

BovlOEIHi (flur-Mfcr), 218, 361, ortd MB Bald- 
win Rblrart of Boulogne; Jtv riso 

Bqldwirt I (Of TctUBalCHl) 

Hou:bon r K¥ Ch&riotfe (of BmulxjiO 
BomgcE, 104, 36U ctthtdra] of, 33 
BonCsi, 221,361 
Bowriex, 145,161, 36] 
Baw?fcr. R.nbflcL r T2 
Boaolifl, 36 1 

an Boiralis, Spantah HospdlaJlei (m- 1490), 
243 

B[H[Jldni, Uacfc Antony, Venetian official al 

Cypnii (d- 15 71), 167 
Btihx Santo, MiltrtWe pilgrim (In 148ft), 

42o.43it,4fi H 49 
B&wldenfcacli, 361, end see Bernard of Bity- 

JrobBch 

Bretonc; iw OBm Boucher, Peter 4c ]b 
PyjoorBye, Yvej Ie Breton 

BricncjE (-ln-VieJle), 3£l r oruf f£tf )bhn ut 
PriBnnt, WiH*i VI (ll> of BfliSUie- 

BrlUahi llbruy {farmuh/ part of British 
Muwum), In London 11!, 129,130, 133, 
134, 193, 267n, 163, 283, 317 ft)l 
XXXIX), 331 <pi XLIlIb), 332 (pi- 
KLfYJ 

British MuSrunJ, in Luairiun, 1 34 
BrtJt&fik, 133 H 134,1*1, 1S3.267 
Butfithnl, Hijsl., 124n, J 25, 130, J 32, 2S6, 
287 

ButtaVULlA, 204,205, Jfil 
Bi.il£flrian!, 208 

Burn hard fgf Barfcr) of Mt, Sion, Saaon 
Dominican 47, I2B3J, 15, 102, 106, J 5 2, 
160 

Bm^mtdy, 362; dukes of. Hugh ill 
J 162-11*1: PhJUp Ml HJJ-I4S71 ttyle. 
o^ I r5U h I*?, 126,270, 173 



Burin^n-ad-Dta. H^*dJ at Joniaalciii (d. 14J6}> 
wtfflJur (parpit) <rf, &9, 271, 273, 293 {pl- 
Xd) 

Bnrj SBJTlhB, rftf Chaiiel-BbtfKi 
Brtil^f , Sttf JiUbaB 

ItyiiEnLw emplcB, 41, 116", 121, 144, 226, 
230, 231, 268j tmpaoit of, JustinHn 
I 5 27-56S-, H«H(4iti5 610-641, John I 
TedmiKes 969~97G r CnoaiuitinE IX Ha- 
HOmncbaK HHG-1DS4, AJflKiUt I Uultt- 
nenui 1 QS I— I lift, Manuel I CoiKUISfUUE 

1143-1130, MJctiaol VIII PaletolopJB 
(1154) 12S1-1282, AJudroiuciH II PalBeo- 
lojut [J 272) 1282-1 32* 

ByssEKints, 176j 196, 222; set qlio Gmkp, 
Orthodojt Ctuitliini; rtyl=, 3J, 77-51, 3*, 
86, Sft 91, ?*, 95, 98-IQtn IP^ HI, 
1)3, 116— LIB, 1 2D, 123, 124. 12S-134, 
136-1 3S r HI, 143-14S. 147, 144, 1S3, 
157, ifil, 163. 166, 16S, 1 11-183, JA7- 
192, l«n, 200, 2G2-204, 206, 

2]]-2li, 215-117, 2 1 9, 220, 214-227, 
245, 146, 24&, 2S0, 232-2J7, 139-269, 
271, 27*, 140,283, 2tSn 

BysutLniin, tee CtMFUntifiopk; fee a!m 

Cuujva (MarKimiV, 6, 9, IS. )0D n 101, 
1S7, 1*1, 276t», 283, 36^ bihop dF, bu 
EywtlPUl mlnEdnJ of. w Saiol P*ter 

Ciirt, 5ft, jln, i9, 6ft, Sin, 67, fl], US, 
1)6, 13Sn, 130, 131, 277, M2;«liplia at, 
s<& FBlimida W9-IIT1; nJtpni »« 
A5^B3idi CMS*) 1 174-1 2S2, BihiT 
Mamlnts (1230) 12S2-) 3B2 (1390), Biirjf 
Wamiuti (13S2) 1390-1517 

CitpriBlCj «Jiph5 (AmImc HnguLjr, kbeR- 

Unudyiidi: al B^hdHE 74*-ll58 H 
■Abbilldfil M Cairo *6*-ll7l, Kf 
Fatioiida 

OalLI diomrav, MC, 114, 362 

Cilfliy, nor (Jnlpith*; diapeJ, in Hfl(y 
S=pnUih£T chmcb, 53, 77 H TO, J I, ||$, 
25*, 270, 2S9 (pL lb), 3lfl fpL KXX) 

OJ/EBdniH rimr. [61, 362 

Calymnoi, 240. 361 

CTBjnbridpo, 12*, 253, and set FifawJlnrta 

f^anaiiiicei, 60 
t^ndkt 223 H 224,362 
Cantata, 227. 362 

Cantcibwy, )28, 362; BKhbntiop of, iot 
Tigmas * B*clKE (s« i£ig Snint Thorn w 
of CuttflTtttJiT, cbimdi) 
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Catwrsitl, WiJli&rn, TErupitilltir Ytoe- 
flhunwHcir, atiUitir (/). 117 

OipEtinns, tu^jL dyjLMlJ 1 Ln f-'taitce 9S7- 
1*46, set Pliiiip II 1 1S0-I223> Lmib IX 
1 12^-1 Z7D t Philip IV LlftS-1314> Philip 
V] (Vuliris Urtfl} I31&-135U, Henry ]V 
( Ito urban line) 1JS9-16 10 

Capitular library. In Penipn, m liblLotcua 

CarcaajanrW,. llD, 3*2 

CairJiruJe, itv Oliver (Stag) I23S-1217, 

JamCS Of Viliy 1 226-1 240/ U Amaden 

{VI fl) of Sawj- I44S-1451. PrLtic if 

Auhussoji 14*9-1503 
Cscmel, Mt., ]57 r iTft, 362 
Cannclites, urdHt. 175, 174, sf\d tee 

PBLfic Thiirim 
Catpathoa h 344, 362 

Caroet<o, JG2. and fw FaJbriiLo del Orcein 

Cartha^, Lift, 3« 

CarthusipEii, aider r 115 

Car^itus, 211, 222, 362 

Osnla, Paifiii Milaft&K pdfciljll (J. ]5Cl7Ji 

41-43, 4K-51, 54, SSd r sin, SS-61, 63, 

Si 

ChUhJ.Jk! Jtlurtre, I in, 362 

CjJ-teJ Tomess r jf* dermciLC 

CinesHarizaiv 340 h liS 

CiHisUtniK (dcJh SlMgic), 3*2, at\d m 

Sat (ji of Caac billon e 
CastteUotisja., castlt {Jb1ct diureli of St 

Cts.cc) If Nicosia, 
Castile, 24H, 363, kLTig ntf. AIFdwq X 

I3J-2-12B4 

CitBLmi h J, 2UPn, 21 J, 116. 247; Unru^r, 
JiSS;*ivk p |76. 215 

CaHie-Tine {^rrtatd, wife of James [I de 
LuiJwaii 1469-1473. queen of Cyprus 
L473-HS9 <d. 1510), LOG, 190 

Catholic (Lslbg ChjL5tiaTis h 3, 4, 6, S, 11- 
13, IT, 32, 23, H, 33 r 15-3*, 43, 56, 6fl r 
63-66, 76. Rfi r S7. 91, L03. LU>, I t 2, 
127, l36 h 134, I60 h 166.172., 174-I76 h 
1711, 179, IS 1-183, 1*7, lBJ-191, 134, 
210, 21 1, 230, 222, 33j, 2M n 330 h 23ft, 
345, 252, 25 9 r 27PJ 

OiaJ Uj llfl, 363 

CeciaLh (CijeriHttjLiUTOi ibrmrf mi Ml. 5hmi, 

67, 95,96 h 2JB 
Ctunola., AfcsEaJidra Putma di h 1-H6 
CJuJandri^, 217, 
Chalet, 140. 363 
Ch^kis, i=e WegrDpLiitre 
Qiamfldex, B*iilr Cypriote buikirr yf. 



fhamnejlayriea Tankcrrilfc,. l&fi 

Cbaoipaffic, county, 169, 211, 243; wmits 
ttf h hy Henry I[ 3 IS 1-1 197, TlienbHai IV 
1201-12i3> m*isiiBl oF h j™ GwFfiey of 
YUtdiardourin; flnrf sec Alice [nf Qiim- 
pa^e) 

CliainpliNO {-cfrlc Prelot), 363. Wil- 
liam of CiiBimpJiLte 
CTJffTsourrf'JjafBDffl*, 11 

CTra-fl ™ ift fttw&iie w ,21,31 

Chanson fof*fmJ h 1 1, 30 

C]iailfi(ikijrtc h wldti£ of tfit Frails 768- 

771, kLmt 771-300, emperor 300-814: 

2l b 1TIL 

Oajloltt [of BowborO, wifs wT Jbhus. dc 
Hiilstiuii L4W-H22: bSOL. 192 

dlaJlolt* Jn LiiE^jiuin, duugjiter af John It; 
lUCCn <>f Cyprus 14.16-1464, wifK rnF 
Lfludi of 5*voy J45?-L4S2 fd. 1467), 
ISO, 193, 103 

dartres, 36 J, see rnkhtwend NLflwIu 
of Oiajtres, cathedral ](h4 h 170 

CHastel-Blatic r 31 h 33. 14S, 33ft [pL Lb), 

CfiuiL*l-Neitf, 7, 363 

Ctiasttl-RdHEE, 142 h L45, 343 

Chateau Gairaid, ] ], 32, 32, 363 

Chateau PiL=rLn, 74, 111, 1 36, 14l h l42, 
157. 1SS (ft* 8), 159 h 194. 279, 312 (pis, 
XK]Va h XKIVb h XXIV Ch XXIVdJ, 363 

Ctii'lllkin (-HirLoiftl^ 363, soc Reai- 
nald Chniiltan 

ChH(5wortli, 105, 275, 110 fpl. KX(]L) 

Chaumcini f-en-Basaipiy), 363; thlhii* al, 

Che]cni)N r Ml.. 217. 363 
Chhift. 11 
auu^ 223 h 363 

Chcuiiarem nc Ni«t«iChQfiLa(EE 
C1iiO£Jb4|. rtiotiHStery 114t, 156" 

Christ nkcanenDj. church at MtinurtivjiiH,. 
220 

CfenJrtf/^ iff if\t MtH"Za y 1 14 

Cllifiin. 114, 137. ]*4 r 163. 204, M3 r iitftJ 

ArJiMtila, Clllclau 
Ci=terciiru r cmlffj. 23. I LO, ]||,173,2l] h 
212 

Clement V (EcrtiBnrJ de Cflt), pope 

I3DS-13H: 231 
Clemnnl VI (Peter Ruaa) t pope 1342- 

1353: 340 
Cleilcejiwellj 249 
Clsnnont (in Puincek 36, 363 
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Clcjmonl (ir Ctcece). 21 7, 21 R- (fij, ]4). 

349 <pl. I-XIb>, 3« J 
Clfl!nnt]n1-Ci*Tui«*ii. Cbaifei, T2 r 63. 91, 

U3, 2S3 
aunifli:. 71, 77. ] Id 
C«nacuLiuit, ahtine (cm M(. Slon), r« 

C^atJfi 
(Jouns, 7-9, 42, 43, IW, 196 
CoJhC,I42,144, 3*4 

Comnrmnal, Dr., -Lh^LL^CEOc 2t Ly-tHlfl (|T, 
15*0> r 125 

(Jommsjcc, 7, 1*, 17, 5i, 42, 45.n, 66. A7, 
lfir} 

ComilHii, ByiyniLLni: intpacLil dyflaSty il 
&JP5tjtnlLT"ijriE I OS 7-1 185 : 255,and*ff 
Ak^ius I luRI-.Lllfl, Manuel J 1143- 
1190? -we fffieu Anna aflJ Maria Oifllnjfcnai 
lTAlJ Dticoi {AngSJU!) "GjHiiittiua* ruLtJ! 
of HpiriE 

CnmlruaU, S3rt 

Cunqiwa. Liii, 344 

ComUn tine ]j Airn=rH(i» ?r(Mcl]& 17- i|- 

?12.M: 137 
CoEntantLnc I rth* Great"!, Reman kch- 

peior 3U-337: TS. 77, 71, PS, 97, 9k 

1*2, 117 

ConHantLne [X MopnmatJnis, Byiantioe eo- 

?mp=FW lfUJ-|Ll J Tp r wnparur 1050- 
106J: 75, J17 
ConsUntinDDle.. Jfi, 67. 103, 137. 19 L, L93-, 
208-2. ]0, lJ*ii, 234, 234, 253. 264, 2*6, 
281, 2^7, 3*4.1 ftirtpcrrjrj dl, tee Byzantine 
empire, Latin enipJrfi' titular LicLn patri- 
arch of, in P"Ltic TTiOriU!. 

CurtLiirittL, A^oi-titio, Venetian shipiTiflUjer 

(in 1494), SO 
OoiHe CdpP^Dy.iw John del Con(e 
Capnu, LiXhJ, 113,364 

Q:prs, ChtHtan «ct, style nf, BD,9l, 3 2i 
Carru, 222, 364 
CorintFi, 194, 217,364 
CarJn0i F Gulfof,2L5., 364 
Ctmntliijtri, 100. 27J, 271, 219 
Conutrn, Jtse O the r Lae- Corn* ro 

OjrnniUan, 3*4 H JFjtf W£ Pdci of CornniLlan 
Cwmi.115. 221,3*4 
Cecils, 144, 164,364 
Cos. 242, 243, 3£4i bishop of, ^ Bcnwtrf 
OfkHlCUS, JotlH, Dlltctl iiUhpr {/T. L619), 
72 

Cou^ (48-L7iittau), 364; count or; iSf 
flngLioEniJtd VL[{J. 1397} 

OttiBcJle, ecinnciikal, 120, ]2| fNiL-aKa.), 
246 (hcriscB-FlwfncE); pmniwiial, 36 
(Clermont), 120 



Courts, 27. 2R 
CdiuIdueex, ]?K r 364 

■Cretft, lki, ]9I, 223, 224,. 226, 364' *rch- 

tilatidp of r jsr Peter Ttiomas 
Croatia, J2nj 43, £64 

CnBflJrr^ 36, and sec First crusade, Setraid 
CPJ5*de, Third tTuiadK, Fcurlri trLiade 

Culan, 3*4.jin[Jjre Farur ofCulart 

Cuiaat, 162, 342 4pL Ll\'a>j 364 

Cyllciie,Mt, 1 2l7, 364 

Cj'parissdB, stv Arcadia 

Cyprus, island, 3, 7i, 113, 314, 120, 133.. 
L fa-207, 2] I. 230. 245, 247, 246. 3** 

Cyprus, kingdonn. 1^6, 20D h 106. 207, 2U7L 
LhanL«Uar of, see >j( Miiittif, king] 

oF r i?j! L'uS^fiani; fljUfiiili Of.itft- Cll4iLaL[£ 
do Lud^an, tad»ibUi Curtiir-iit [egSnlA 
dF„ J** Ajninlrie rf/td Ptlfer da Lualpda^ 



DaL; at-'AJas, Tnosqur [fnimsr St, E1«p 
ntiwrnh) in Jcryinfcm, 95 

Damaacw, 7, 10, U, I6n, 35, 29, 43,60, 
5-3, 102, 121, 151, ISP r 3*4; Laljpht ai, 
i« Vmriywk 661-750, niJera 4jF, ntf jn- 
Nisir DS'iid 1227-U29, nvSlih IynfO 
1137/L245 

DHm?5cu5 tX*h jl-'Amud, fate nf tha 

CplumrtJ, bi Juuaalcm, 9S, t23-, 25rjit, 

Hainhirli, 12i, I3S, 1*9, 364 
Diltlpiftrrfc, 3t4i limUy. 1S5, tfiM 1 
EstJiJva at Daorptorre 

Han=j, 37 

HuLicL, Rliaiail itttnjl (J. Il22>, 17™, 76, 

99, 102, 117 
Uapfcnc, 113, 211, 3*J 
Dtaruirn, 141, 14 3, 36S- 

Dc Rcgnu ad reg&tn t m ypri t 1 7 ] 
Deud Soa r 31, 5S, 59. 149, 3*5 
benUtll, rmoflqufi tformcj diundij at Rhodes, 
230,246 

DeidiBinps, Paul, 1W, 141, 370, 285-2S7 
DevOBtitiire, duVc cif, 105 
Diairtirtte [UWftr h In FaJUayiHa, 19K 
DietrLdi of Sduulitert, (SenriaD pilpin fid 

1483). 169 
DjetJdai'rKi'Ji,fft' S*lnl HlLlldijD 
IXtudonnt of Gdedii, nuFtei of tlK H«pl- 

laufcji 134*-1 3i3; 247, 249 
Utyoiij 133, 134; viscount of, iw IVILuhjd of 

CliBnnntUte 
r>^dcLijii™ r 230. 365 

Dtjbpli, mosque {formar cJiw-ch.) ?i Rlipdcs, 
246 
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Dome of (iifc Aiccnalon fs>f Mohammad}, 
*hrii» (In kmalcm), tee QubbaJ al-Mfjij 
Poena of [he Chain (f>bh»t aa-SililfctO, 

Dome or Hie Rocl; (Qunbpt tf-SaUinJi), 
iHritw (fomKclj TEmpIo) Ln Jerusalem, 
64, 65, 74, 86, 88-90, i io H 116, I J 9 h 
111, 194, 

Dominic de Alflmmin, Italian HoapLtadfec, 
aamicHl (in 1402), 240 

DomintPJdu, ordain 114, 171. ITS, 212, tad 
iec F- U. Abal, Buuclurd of Mt Sion, F- 
Fpbri, Cay of IdcIIji, Jan»=i ^EjcImuuj") 
de Lu%Ht[¥, John OH Oni^ BknLd oJ" 
MiiilLi Craotj L H Vincent 

DwiajMe-Pta, JSSt cOiuicti *t, ill 

CknrrtLLl(i(i t ihspeL of the, <m Wt- Sion, 95, 
96,258 

Uanct, 186,254 

DifljuelKr, 3*5; Easily, 217 

Unifies, And. ru LH a 

dyoasty In Epdnia J 204-1 3 IB, j** Mic±BBl 
[ 1204-1214, TlwofcrE I215-H30, 
Michael II lttl-a. I art, Nicephotus L 
or. 1367-t=. 1 25D. it-i- jJra Amu Lnjcaeiu 

Dimem, 224. 3*5 

UlBSBiid, Jlen* r 72 

Dy5tns,222, 365 

Eece Hdttg. ctmftel on Via Dolorosa in 

EdcssD, L-ity. 127, 1 40, 3*5; tmupt ?t r 1^7 
EdeSta, mun(y, 3, 237; counts <?r,*av BaJJ- 
*in I 1»H1M, BaldwTn Tl 11QO-1 116, 
JdKslln II 1131-1 ISO (tLLiilar 1150- 
1159) 

rliTLtiEJcnet ttus nf England 1271— 1"307; 
JOD 

Edwjud. IV, Pbatca^ncl him of England 

J4&I-J4HJ: 99 
Egypt, 13, 22, 31, 41, 5 In, 63,66, 67, 143. 

2J4, 235, 36S; iirien (iJ, i« H(lmW? 

9G9-I1T1, AlyPlxidSi {11*9) 1L74-1252, 

Hahrl Mamluks (1250) 1252-1341 

(]39a>, Bum Mflcniuics {i3A2> isso- 

IS17, Ottomans {from 1517) 
EJbisan, 227, 366 

Elaaiior of Ai^snn, wife of Peter I de 
Lusfemn I3S3-L369 (d. 1417), 190, 203 

Hcqpp, diitrdt (utj Mount of Olivw), 
Itedhptg nfflulat 



El^ln, Thomas Bruc=, «i] of Elgin fd. 

18411,71 
His, in, 366 

iJphjhjllo, djflGjomaji (in 1480), 64 
FJ/, LIfl,366 

fcirMty of Amboiae, Brnnd innstflr uf He 

HospJIallfiTi 1J03-1317-: 139. Ml, 244, 

246, 2+7, 230 
tnimajps, 112, 1 13 r a&Rn, 23*. 366 
EjiaJBrrfr 22, 72, 132, 145, 366; criancdlor 

of, jk HuHnu A 3#ckti; tkujt of, 

pLrnitngKnfili; (jJtJ lEabd (of EnjlBiid) 
Prujlbh r 3. 20, 32j 41, 60, 62. 100. 

I30 r 13*, li9, 171, 180, 242 r M*, 250* 

itifle, 123, 25 2, 134,268 
English ChaniJEL, 254, 366 
F.TisiMJtaJid VII, coum of Couljt (i 1397), 

41d 

EnJaJt, CSamilfc, 73, 80, 88, IDS {fig. 5> H 
111, 141, I6S, 169, J7J,177, 179, 18S. 
187. IS9, 19*, HI, 272 r 2&4-I87 

Epbrem, ntaiA. artlrt y7. 11*9), 119, IJfl, 
257 

Eplma, dwprtflli!, 2M, 226-228, 366j 
t«Ich of, m HkltoiL I Euoas 1204-1213, 
TtiCkidore Pulu 1215-1230, MfchtcL II 
DucaE)211-w. 1267, NicephoruE I Dutas 
nr. 1M7-QT. 1290 

ErUrson, J6*t Bible ti„ 265 

ErKifErkiicbE, dlUitll tmodccin, in Jeruja- 
|cm) p ^ R*dtBBn«L W! Jtw St. Mflrjf 
Latin 

EicfJVB of Dampkme, antes* in Cjrpif 

1340), 187 
Estc, 366,flnrff« [mliella i n Ei1e 
EtlieniK Hp™*) Lud^uan, Domindcam, 

hirtoHan {|T. li70), 167, J73, 177, 1W, 

IW 

Eslf™, nr Thebes 
Ejboes, 113,214.221.166 
Ewwhius, nHbup of Caasarea (d. 339), 75, 
97, 106 

ELUuwjue of MontaiiEW, arc&blshop of 

Nkraala ill 7-1250: 16T, 1*8 
£iifJthpfir r 2fi 

Fibre, Abel, 88, 213, 285 

K*biL {Schmidt), Falw. Domlftkaji nilflflm 

On 1MO, * liOlj, 47 3 48, 50, 52, 54, 

57n, 6l H ti6, 82, 171 
FgbriiLu del tirte-lto, ennd mastfc of tha 

IfcjpHillMi 1413-1321: 239, Mft, 243. 

24ft 

fififf des fomams, 267 
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Fam^mta, 1S6. 16T h 172, 173-1*2, IBS, 
lftfl, 18?, 153, 197, m t 201, 2(U, ifit, 
207, 233, 366;. hiihup iif. Jtt- £. Lambfiitl 
Ulhjedl*] of.fM 5*ini Nidtiiks 

FajiLhaiTi. 156 

FltirnHH, A*»b cilipha] dynasty In Tunisia 
509-972 (md in Efcflpt 969-1171: B.41, 
atvJ sti al-H5fcliii 994-1021, ai-Husranni 
10J*-]gM,al-AJBli llGl-1130 

Palix V. atiHpopc, spa Am**w V|3T of 
Savoy 

Fflrnandei de Ho:r-dLa r Juan, gitrnd i'i trt4.(-T 

of Hit EldSf icaUetfi J 37 7-1 396: 13-1, '2 

240, 243. 34* 
Fiisr Ciitsflie U096- Jam 36-3B, 44 
Fish £flle (Joppa or Jaffa eatrj BEb Bl-KlulH, 

Hebron cs(c>, in Jerusalem, 54 
Fltiwufiam Museum, m Cambridge, wem- 

nwntary *r, 125, 125, 12*, 132. 2S3, lift 

(pi- * 

Fhi^llaLLtrti, chapal of the, on Via Dolorosa 

id Jarujafeiu. 91, 93 
Flnju4en h 244, ISbi taunt !■ of. wf Robert II 

1092-1 111, BaLdirin IX (of CouTlcnayj 

1 194-1 20St we sht> Hairy [of HbduiiK, 

m ''of FlBrufccE") 
Flandui, Euetnc, 229, 240, 3J2 (pi- LXTVs) 
FlctnJuEi, 3,41, 47, 137,230 
FlOEHietj 4l r 43, 44. 1J3, Mti; rtiorJi at, 

110; miind of (1419-1445), M6;WimL 

of, J** ler fVi} of Driftitnfl ] 341-1 14 3 
fluvLuL, Ajvtcm* gracx! DiaiEeT -uf lilt Hu&pi- 

inilftii 1411-1437: 232, 134, 24!, 247. 

24 B 

Fort St AuJri, 237. 364 
ToHaaova. 68, 3*7 

Fowildn of Etistia ('ALn aj£ul[Sn), rB5t of 

Jerusalem, 59 
Fountain of !he AixH(ks, near Jerusalem, 

J9 

Fowrft Cmwifc (J 2n2-J KM J, 111, 111, 
223 

T=™h*. tLngdrtm, 134. \ST r liirt^ <jf H «Y 
FhiHp El 1130-1223, Loiib IX 1226- 
1270, Philip IV 12S5-E314. Philip VI 
1328-13517, Elurrt' [V ISSH610 

Finite, Ksi^r, 3, 17, 10, 35, 32, 4|, 73, 74, 
77, 78, ftft, 108, 134, 138, J45, 134, 1*8, 
170, 211. 224, 154, 2*9, 175, 277, 
367 H end see Marls d« Fmtwi aitbejjjD of 
(al khodci), 246 

Francis of As™, founder of F randan 
ori=T ± 1326. oiLciniHd I22ft) r 

110, 265. 266, 33Mpl- JfLVUU 



1-iandKariE, radcr, 52-54, J 6— f4>, £5, 67, 
ftl, 96. 99, lit), I L4, 139, 24fi ? 261, 175, 
and jm Et=i*ijirt of Allgriari, F/&ncla of 
Aaaa, LivpniSr L. Maya*, Mbclwdas of Pop 
iifcnnn r I 7 . SlndailO' D-lLLLdUgS. of, 57, 76, 
91, 93, 179. IB* 

Franki, 3-5, 7, 14. 17rL, 18,21-24, 16-29, 
31. 76,95, 99. 1D1, 116. 136, 144, 148- 
152. 159. 161. 162, J&H**, 176. 1*1, 
1S2. m, 193, 156-200, 202, 203, 205, 
24fi H MJfl, 209, 111-217, 119-1 J2. 225, 
216 , 229, 297 i ™ oho dtHcJic (Liliii'J 
CtiiJtliHni 

Fltdcrifk I ("BirtHii™n H >, ElahfirtHailftrt 
hirte of Genjnjm^ 1152-1155. amptrtu 
1135-1 1?0: 10*, ]}f> 

Frederick H. grnndi^n Frtclenltik 1^ 
fHorwnitJKuFsn kjng of Sicily 11*7 
(crowned 11SS) -I ISO-, of Gcnm*ny 
1212-I22D, *n4penu 121O-12S0. king, of 
Jeruiphm 1225-1223: 51, 110. J 13, 130, 
Ifil. 166, !63 r 15S, 2ltt. 232, 264.278] 
wL£a of, babel (TlirKaBcnel:') 

Ftendt, 1ft, 2^ 32, 41, 53, 140, 214, Ztfn, 
229, 241, 242, 239, 26*, 27q, 274. 279, 
2Si, lot; LnfiimB=, 114, 133. J9D. 194. 
224, 26J, 2*7.s(rlB, 73. 77 r BL. l3fl, U2. 
133, 1W-17C1, L72-, 173. 17fj. 17ft, 179, 
J 32. 2SD, 154, 263-269. 173-277, 2T9 

KttECObaltll. U0Ti*Td. Rnrfintiri* pilgrim (bl 

13S4J.4I-W, S3t», 56,58, 62 
FcUlll. cflBIch.il, ^™ S"i fluiiislE 
Fulchcr (of An^ulEiffl). patiiarcb af J^ru- 

saJem 1147-1157: MB 
Father Chadi*!. Kwuith hbtorian 4/7. 

1 1 |J|J>, S° r H>v 1 In, 1 9i. 21 . 1*ji h 33n 
FuJJt, wiini (V) of AjiJou J JD9--1129, king 

□f JHiuulera 1131-1143: 15, 123, 134. 

I3S. 142, 143, 15?. 160, 254; wife. 

of. we McLkthI 
Fulk of Viflppft, irmrtTT tif chMt ] EMpLUOfctt 

I30S-1319 fd. |327J.23fl 
funenttles et dimrm mmta 14 1 

GaUfcc,*& 139, 233, 357 
GaJllw. Sti O-f, Ut= TibEriai 
Cqhe^j 1M, 3S7 
Gardifci, 214.1*7 
Gamiar. itt <irtnlei 
Rittoii, fte Ba^u3a 
GmtoiLiLl, 1 12, 2 19, 367 
UaiUla, 2D6, 367 

(J*re. of Ephcr*lmi (oi r>f Si- Shrpheri), h 
Juusahiiri, 5S 
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GdtE afJoppa (in Jtiiisalcm),. tee Fisli £31* 
G*b, 141, 3tiT 

GitLfl&UH 367,araJ »? JamrE of GHlincsn 
Gam, 50 H Gun, 167, biiliopi of, 33; 

4 tlKdtal of, 73, 100, 171, 27*; dtvnti »(, 

WO 

Gnw^xee Urtlil {of Geneva) 
GfliKKiH riiy, 41, 101 K 223, 367 
Genoa, rt public, 46 

G*tuwae, 34-16, 35, 59. 16*, J 74, 130, 
196-199, 103, 206, 2QT, 72], 213, 230, 
Hi 

GwTFrey of Vdldiardoulii. marahjl of 
ChaflLpajneij chrojiJckT (d, or. 1213), 133, 

Geoffrey I of VflleJurfouui, nephew of 

GHoffrey the chronic? r; ptmtt nf Adiae* 

1209-w. 1236: 21S 
Geoffrey [I uf VOLetfurdoiiun, son of Gcof- 

frc r 3; pckll» of Achraa Cfl. 1226 IJi*: 

2]!? in 
G*ftrE.la.ns, 4 

Geratl, 166, 212. 224-226, 2*7. 151 (pL 

LXIIIO, 367 i load of. Kt JoJui I of 

NHwlffl 1230-1262 
Gerajid of J-Sngre5 r prehTiiifcnp of MJcoUo 

1295- I3L2: 16-9 
C«Hl4 flf Pior?jtce r mutm af tba rlOJtfilaL- 

]m(d- 1120). 37n 
Gcrpid of Riricftirt. itiaSLet tfie Templars 

1185-11(9:9,90 
Cnt7*erJjftfjifiH < lln, 30 
Gerttutu. 3, 1 4, K, 41, 48, 52, 53, 90, 

30Ra, 212, 241, 279; tiyte, S4, 132, 263- 

Jrftf, 268 

ClEnriaity, 167 ; bln& of, ue Holy Roman 

anpenoij 
Gfirtaw-Duramd, J., BS, 285 
GhQarilLe, 11, 367 

G*:*s» of Tilbury, nutrEti?! -tf AtIes, jutlwij 

(d. 1211 J. 1<M 
GtCilKJPiBCIE, garden and ub.ijr.Cfi in fMUfil" 

Jem, 55, 94. 96, ST, 121JI. 2S6u, 15S 
pl-(lrm#Siuriia3iH tmittuat In Jciinftkan, 27*. 

215 H 300 (pi, XII) 
Gibtbt, jtftf Jubtft cliaptt. at KW, 163 
GltwUEi^ StqiJunifli Itnlipn wiLtr: (0. 1571), 

177 

Gilbert af Adallly* lliaiLflt of [ha HoiplttL- 

fcn I l£2-ll70: Si, 143 
Gqiidcu Plana, I tell* n painfrr 01, 1250k 

26T 

Ckrant5i,H2, 217,3*7 
Cbse, 5. I0 r II. H-]6h 118, 139-n. 2 10, 
263 



Gndfrej/ dO n Ptfilerti, tJHhpp of Bethleliein 

OT. 1244-oa. 12J3: 1 19 
Godfi^y nf BuuiUun, advocacc of (tic Holy 

ScpulGhET 3 099-1 1 Dt); lflS 
Gnldftn Jo. Jerusalem, 61™ 
Galium, SB, 68, 73,76,79, SI, 367 
Ganiapi, iVf laabelk d'FSIc 

Gocaj>> Johanna, wife (?) oFJufm (d. 1M3J, 
l&li 

Gticopi JeOui, Cypriote arc»*[d (h 13691, 
16ft 

Gmrtiorid (of Pfcqineny), pninardL of Jaru- 
tdetn U16-112E: 129 

Osthic, 6ld, 64, 76. 79, 96. J0d r 301, 
102n. 105, 306, 106. 1 ] ], 1 13, 115, 156. 
159. 146-16B, 171 -176, 17?-lK lS6- 
133. 111-213, 219, 222-22^, 230, 
242, 145 , 24S, 150, 2J* r 2^5, 2ST, J6J3, 
276-27? 

Cora dc LuaignBJi, *UiqliCKr at FnMfoua 7 

(b. 143-2), 192 
Coion, 36S, and at DtendQiint of Coion 
Grardc t^urlteuse, monaalEiy tt Gcmgbk, 

125 

Gtandiaon, see Otto of Grandisj*i 
Ccanllc 3frB; dmrfi Hi, 1 1 1 
Gceec^ 165, 166, 201J-229, 2BT, 3iH 
Greek Ismeusse. 117. 119-121, 126, 135, 

13fi, |SB-L*2, 194, 213, ?J5, 256, 267 
firtflHi. 1, 1 50, 123. 133, 165, 1M, 190, 

394, 1M, 2LJ, 215, 220* 222, 257, 259, 

261 n, *w ate? By^in(iTicj, OrtliDdo* 

GirLaclanai aryLe, 104, E (6, 167, 136. 187, 

1*1, 110, 242, 2S2 
Grc t oTy I ( M *Ji6 Gfcal"), POF* 590-604 

(canonized), 17jI 
Cireniar, G&r«rd,idIO of SdJon <d- nr. 1170), 

35 

GtanlSJ, Julian, jpandaon s>f Rryiaali; lent 
Of Sid^r 1247-1 MP (titular 1 260-1275), 
160 

G^enlftfj K*jdJiahl, phi of Gerwd; i™nl t>t 
Smon «, 1 1 70-1 137 (d. illtr I I0D3, lift 
G/tnobJe, 125 

GrlmajLl, Frajuceapn, Vencliflii (jflicijiL C/T. 
13J0>. 221 

Gucd, Gwise, Fin[En<ij*e pfl E Tri rri (i™ I3M), 

54, 19, 62-6J 
GuirJn, V., 72 

GnicJiard, Oni9>, Fr=r*cli puihnr yj. I iftll, 
241 

GH]f nf IWin, UaitFUftkilt, tlsfiop of 
Umaaol 1151-1 367: |7fi. 
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GuJ 1 if Ludlcjl&n, Virig nf JerunJeai 1186— 
1190; ruLsr of Optus 11«-1!94: 7, 9n> 
90> 167, L97 

G^iBBD h 111, 368 

Hidcuri. Roman empen" 13 7-U&; 75 
Haga Paiaakpre, churrfi it TJccfrop once, 

113, 224, 351 (pl.LKTCIb) 
Hagia PSnuJtevi;, Ltuurth ihu ArJcas, 183 
flagM tanak^ e^L* lit NlcoBi h 196 
Hbbh Sufhii. iariiediaJ friow mnsnuE, the 

SeLimi/t Camilli Ui Nicosia, 166-176% I.IU1, 

1 B2 r 1&5-I89 h 191 , 3d J ( P U LV1, H* f P L 

I.YI?). 347 fp] L LEXa) 
Hbejh S^phiih ■ibiu'izti at Andnvtf*, 21? 
He gin 5aphii h ihurcb a: MmuarivHHjr 220 
Hgjdzr Pbsha, (tt03i)(Ue (fonncrfy cUuich af 

St Catkwliis) kn Mcmb. 174, 175 
Haifa, 5, 9, J4. 3*B 

Hi-Hakim, F-'alimLi caliph *f li/pt »twL SvTia 

996-1021: TS, 76 
F?|i?oflun iLwet, 527, 368 
HalkairtBSSUS, JW BodroiTV rTmiunlHUn of, 

Kaltaui, 222, 368 

Ham, 3&S, u-to &c CHo IV of Hani 

Hambrocdc, 363 

,U HiDibioedt, FlsjnLalt HoapllalieT 

1520>, 243 
KjmLlEOr] PsalWf, 192 

IbrtiiMJCi 'li^ajd-DlE h b4thlir>iLjE at Tripoli. 
' ias 

ul-Hirdbdlih, mosque ■< ss-Saiibiyilij lOlu 
HirBrYl [il'Harlm *1-Khalil> r 'rit IMhoA, 99, 
' 272 

al-Huem *»|i*5JifljTf. ' "Temple djitrlCL of Jcrw- 
ealem, 38, 74,116-91, M, 126, 
36$ 

Harim, 161. 36S 

KSrun Bj-Rilhi^ H AJbtlSflid CfilipK £t 
Baghdad 7116-80* Ifrt 

RHIisart. ion of sn-Nfein Eshri Mannlut Jul- 
ian of EEWt and 5*iia I347-J351, I3J4- 
1, majdiasali oF, 116 

Hattin, 149, 152, 3-68 

H*hion, St, 49, 1 10. 271, 1*4, ^6B: blshope 
of, M; athwlraL rjf, jtif Saint Abraham 

HtblOrl gat* (In JerLiiniem). t«t FrShL &a1* 

Helens, mtjcEwr of Conslaiittne 1; Hgnum 
tmpirjs-tJnm'jLret (d.. 328, canonised). 57, 
11-7, ] IB, Lftuclttpelof, 77,80 

Helena PalatfOlOfilna, wift pr" John IT rle 
Lutl£iun 1442-H5*: Itt, 175, IS1, Ifl* 

HelhHl of VllbtiEu™, mErtm af tT» HjtfpJ- 
hlfcn U19-1 346 : 231, 240- H 243 



Hellenic. 1U-2I5.24D 
Heflenitric, SOj 104 

Htury IV ("of NBiin*")i BiiLrtwn Idng oi 

Ktarcc 1SH9-1SI0:71 
Heauy, wunt fth of Oiamp^piK 1181— 

1197, nJer of kireffdni <rf JertmlaTi 

1192-1197: 7 t S, 10 
WeTuy (i'Ajijtfl, of KunsulOi bioiltei of 

HaldwlJl I (of Ccnj(EllHX); rEgpnt 1 Zffl5- 

1206, Lfllbl smperar of ClDnHanliaoplfi 

1206-1216: -209 
ITenry II h PlantHEKaiel ItUif of EniLiTnl 

115^-1189:9 
Henry lli.^nuidbyri or Henry II; Plajita^tnEi 

kins of Cnsbncl 1216-1172; 138 
H?rwy 4>F Bsj, FHddi crus«r« (d, 1597), 

Jin 

Henry 1 of l.usdsnan, sort or Hcign [ h Une (ri 

Cypnu I2JR-1253: 173^97^203 
Hemy 11 Jc Ld^lUh, iOtl of Hugh H3i Imj 

of Jcnisalctn I2H5 (™»J 12B£i)-l291 
(litUliLf 1291-1324), Has ^ Cyj^i 
1235-1324; 134, 174, 19^ 197,268 
tiirty of VzlertCfeltlMS, nniE*icT, cliTrautbcr 

HeiadhLs, ftyianiimfi tmpeMf 61 0-441: US 
Hdaclhis, pitnjjrcli of JenKalem 1180- 
1191: 23 r 1 39: ntitttea of, Lee Pasaiw df 

RjMEtj 

H Ejodii. 16ft, jttrf f±f L ftmaiideE de 
HsTEdia 

Htf-iJUTn 1, rait-ifrk* of L-«>ti II; HarnlltnLcl 

kn^ of Caiokn Amnenifl 1226-1269 (d. 
tl7*] h 164 

llfilnUfll 11, BHndswi of H*tnltlrl i\ 
hLctoiiinJd kbig of CiiHiLni Armeni* 
LIA4-129J, 1295-I2P6, J 2*9-1 3*1, re- 
j}cnc 1391-1307 fi.), 137 

ElLniKJiri, na]f tf, 36S 

HLsn. Hl-Atrad, see ULrik ict Oieii'alkji 

ifiiioire dc la {tinqufae de Constantinople-, 
133, 193 

Xntaire tiittvemilt, 133, 134, 191, 193, 
115, 267 h 331 [pi- XLtll). 3J2 (pL XLIVf 
IKstafpofOwremtr, 2*7 

KoJlCIHCailfeiLS, impcrLJ dj-nafitjf ilt Of 
naany and Italy 1139-1266: ]94 H cndi^ 
E-fel*Tidt I (1152> LI 55-1190, hMfortak 
11 (1212) 1220-1 254> 
Holy ClVSS, CHihedraL dF rhA, at Acts, 13 L 
Holy ClUMr crmrcb (in FLuj«U») of Hl*,JS* 

Ttd^- Cmsit dlHiell <jnwUm) n(F (be, ia 
NLcoala, 187 
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Holy Ctdhj. manHstKry or in Jfcrulalftra, 
Hoty land, Ki? Pateadnei CiuroB of, 39n, 

Hoi}' toman empire,, 41; emperora of, iee 
Fiedcriel: 1 (11S2) 1155-1190, Frederic* 
II (I ill) 1220-1 2S0;. im afca Chide- 
mapie- (763.771}SfJLJ-S|4 

Ugly Sni-iur . tflufCti J a id CCoiV^rlL of Lh£, al 
Ml Tabor, 13, lift, 111, IIB, 311 {pi. 
XXlIta) 

Holy Sa*Joi, convene of the, in Jerusalem, 
*7Jl 

Holy Savior of theCemeteri-, cEnjrcliof th^ 
InNkuk 173, 174 

Holy Sepitieher, church of the, in JccuhPeeii, 
froiHisptw?, 37, 44, 52, 54, 55 r 52, 5H ? 71 
(["IE. 1), 73-7* r 77 (fifr 2). 7S-93, BJ, B7, 
90, 93-95, 93, 10*, lift 113. 116-11*. 
125, 137-129, 13*. 254. 25*. Z59, 2*2, 
2o9-274, 12*, 277. J.T9. ZEjZ. 2*5n. ZB? 
{pi- l>. 230 »>. 391 tpl- llDi 1*3 fpL. 
Va), 318 (pi. XXX); advocaifi dF we 
Godfrey n: BnuLDnii; fijjWUt of. tff A20; 
prior tlue of H Jtftf HonL; SCltp- 

tDTiutt ur, 125,126,131,353. 2S4 

Hi^r Sspulcberj oatwuc of (Us, in Jam- 
ndsm, 76 

Holy TilnJty, tbbey of the, at Ren en, 1 34 
HoJy Wisdom, k* Hbeu Sopbn 
Hud.!, 14,153, K3 

HiKtunidua III (Ctatiit SaVtdlL), pops IZLfr- 
1337: 111 

Htmij ELataj, ptLw J 72S-1 744; 72, 90, 17 3 
Hants, LI, 17, 19, 23, 38,42, Jin 
HoSTKt of 1ht Kiughn. it Rh.ixle-s. 23lj 
HoBpitflL fHuriffi&i), 5ri JoitiBlnm, 17. 54, 

&4, R5.270. 273 
Hntpiul {Xeaadochloii}, At Rhodes 211, 

245, 246 

Hospltfillrcs, or Knishts Fosrpitofiw, Kriisht* 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Knjghti nf 
Rhode i, KiUghti of NfallBj mfliliiiy oi*er, 
31, 31, -5*. S4i (5, 95, U2h I14h 143, 
151-154., 15t> h 152, 163, 175, 1*0, 206", 
229-SSft 339, 2Sfln, 2*5, 274, 273, 277, 
276,. 287' mafltcrE and pand imatcn of, 
iW Gfr+Jd mf Prawncs {d. 1120), Eiay- 
mortd of JLa Fuy I I2D-1160; Gilbert of 
Aaa*Jdy 1 1*3-1 170\ K. Loiane 1277- 
1234, FuJfc of Vilncet 130S-l3L9 n Kilinri 
of Vnismniw 1319-1346, DitudoiniO of 
Goson 1346-I3S3, Peter of CorneiHwi 
1M3-I 333 , Robs r * Pin? 1 355-1 3*5, J- 



Fernaitdci de He/edla 1377-1396, PJiUh 
bcic of N«LlHt 1 396-1421 H A. FLuiisn 
142]-]437 h Jolir of Ijistic 1437-1454, 
J Jr t,« c r MJQy I45i-I441 , P. R. ^pcojti 
14*1-1467, tt. R. (hrirtl I4&7-1476, 
tster of Aubuisaoi 147*-]SD3, Eit»cy of 
Ambolat 1503-1 5 11. Eahddo del Cu- 
rette 1313-1 S2t, P. VWlm de lisle 
Aoara 1531-1534; oJfiwi* of , set C. Ak- 
mwi d= Ip R«n«l*™rd, IV, Cnmmin h 
n^uninu; da Allim^R, Pster of Cul?n, H, 
StalBeeJbulli' Dthar], fit in R*»:c*t, da 
ElambrDfict, James r-r Gatirwaj, Sibba «r 
CaJ[iglittn£, T. Sh*JTMd; «r a/w 314 (pL 
XXVI} 

HoiMing, *, 9-13, 32, 33, 37, 54, I3S, 

IH, 175 
Hiomjlij 137, 369 

Huch III, duke of Bunwndy 1IS2-I192: 30 

HUfih I Of LUTOHM, nfpbcw nfUnjr; fcirt B *F 
Cypms 1205-1219; 166; wife of, 
Alicv (of Ctuiupafipfl) 

Hijch It of LiuLgnaiu ™ of Henry I; king of 
Cypnu 12S3-1J67; 17M73 

Htieh 111 dc L^stennv, Ecandwn <tii[0(Hfih 
moiric:) of Hi^gh I; krna gf C}'pnw 
1247-1284, of lenisilem 1269-12*4: 
1*9, 184 

H«h IV de lAJtlptan. ^tujidKrfi firttiyjh Ul- 

Vimj ofC^pim 1J24-I3S9! 184, 3*4 
lliunphcn^ LI, Luid Ttinsn fj. I13b-117£: 

33 

HiLngubrtl, 110 
ttDjAlttj a* Ctiastel-Ncn f 
Hypaparitl, cbiueb in Alhenh 2 1 1 

IbeUo, 142, 143, 3*9, ami iw Baldwin, 

Guy, 3otin I, «nrf MargaTel of rtwlin; 

elivtrJi^t, I DO 
Ibn J jhiii r, Mulurnmjd ilir-Ahmid, Spaniih 

Aub liaVoifij [6. Eil7h, 6. 7 r ID, II, 17fl. 

J4.34, 153, Lift 
JtHi-KriaJlikEn, Atfmad Ibn-MulummaJ, 

\rabie tiiUorian 1W2\ 138 
Ibn-Shaddao, we Bahi n -id-t>[n. 
Ili3ipi3iii PtuJi*. EjjTtimi gsnrrnJ fd. IBfli). 

147 r 159 

aI-ldrTff r Arabic jeo^tarriei (■!. ll**>, 15n, 
79 

IfiMlhis, Jacobite paUiareh. 1 222- 1252: 127 
Ihnrkato, 1*3. 369 
lie de F^nce, 1*4, 170, 369 
EnnL, aJ-Artirwf, Buifl H er ilufc 5l plt*n of 
ESjpt *nd Syri* |4S 3-14* 1 : 63ti 
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in™, 56, 67, I 04 

/jt^inha(K!fl /"Or Fflgfimi Utile lf\e Holy 
/land. 4L 

IngEii, FLabcrL, fcji£lLalL «p[fibl <d- LS80), 
]EI 

InarjCBDl ]V iSJulbaldfl- FiejchLJ. pape 

1243-1254: 41 
Irtnoceol VT {JleplKn AubsitJ, pap* 

ISM-1M1: JS2 
InnoccPil V1TI fGiovmrri BalUSLa CibO), 

pop? US4-l4*ll l$2 r 236 
Invention of Liu Hod of St. Jotin the Ebp' 

list. caLhftdjii it ScbartiB, Sain) JcJin 

Inq, 142 

IfalwJ (PLajiUprnnl), EranddjiuitfiiET uJ 
Hsticy 11 ; wife of Frederic* U 1 23 5-1 J* 1 : 
130, 264 

Isabel of Antioch, it>noT (d. £a. 13 DO), 171 
l&abelb d'Etfc (Gona^a}, IHarClLiOneiS Ol 

MbjKpb (d. 1539). 242 
islam; ai-MSm [Aia.bJc r Lti* nibrahsKHi to 

God), 61. 113 
Islam; iflmf df-/sito*n (A ribk, atwde pf telam), 

roittmunity or MoiLemi, 4, *4, 36, 39, 

114, EiJ, 194, 252, 2fr3, MS, 273. 230; 

wf afep Moikmi- 
Jirivn, iff BLtiibardi nfltf Our ladv of l?<>V-l 
Israel. % 

lirauL Museum, In Jerusalem, 85 
Israelis, 43, I L4, 274 

bcanbijL. *m CanstantiiwoJa; aiU£6lHn Si, 
9ft 9!, 301, 16V7,24S. 273, 174 

IHlijrif. 3. 32 r 42, 44, 21 1, 229n, 23*, 145, 
144, 245. 34fi. 249(1, 152-2S5, 247, IT 4, 

175, 27*i style. 114, 136, 166, 1*9, 174, 

176, lk7, 1 89- 191, 221, 114, 127, 144, 
14 7, 26S, lt& 

Italy, 3-lhi, 4L, 45, ». 9| r 10s", L94, 225, 
142, 2*?, 274n, 369; kins uF, MS Ihspitl 
781-810 

/.n rcc+m" u m IliiraSOfy/HfnmUT', 72 

Ricanii, 5n, 18, 21 
Mian G0Sp?ll v 22S, 226 



Jacob's Well. 370 ; church Bl, "74, 1 [ L, ] 12 
Jacobites (MHnoiiliytiies). Cbifetiiui sect, 4, 

1 24, jrtf 5e* Ipiatiui, Mar Joannes 
Jaffa, 15, 34, 3S, 39, 43n, 49-S2, 59, <57 h 

lfr4. It J, 116, L60. 161, 37H;mui»(**>F. 

JtfFg sfltc (in Jeiuidem). ^klll gd.De 



Jnmajcp, 15 

Jndnes de Lusfgnfiii, .refr EstJeiine ds 
Luiignan 

Jnnnca I dc Lus^fiftan, nf Hngli IV; king 
of Cyrvw L3B2-139S: 197. IW, 203, 
204, 205 

James II dc LutiEnan, liastard SCal -of Jtttit'i 
II; king oF Cyprut Ha*t-1 473: 1*0, 1%, 
2*3; wi-fe erf, Ktf taiiicjuieOonmro 

JartiKi oJ CaliiMau, French HospifBLler \P- 
1513), 243 

JurucE of Milb, Eraiid master a-f the Hnipi- 

laHcia 1454-L4&1: 254, 242 
Jamrs d" Vwona, Ttntinn pUpiffl [in 1335>, 

SS-&1,64, T6n, W 
Jarars of Vitry, biihnp of Acrt 12 1 H 124. 

tatddnaf+Bhcp al TuicuLnii 122S-1244/ 

1: 4, 10. 14. 14, 22, 2i,2* r 101 
Juill al- H UdhjT h Arabic pt*t (4, 7*1), 11 
Jimw de Lm^iaiL, mn at James I, kLng roF 

Cypriu 1396-1432: 19fl^ J92, 157, L»; 

wiFK dF, *ff CflaJldttt {of Bowban) 
JflltrartHpltir, iS t 93, JTO, and ice Snirtr 

Uajv of J&hoshBphm 
Jicidiaj 59, ]J0 h 37* 

J*:usafcm, city, 4-7. 9-11. IS. 1*, 26, 27. 
33, 36-*4, 49-5 1 . 53-S5 . 5S-6 J, 65, TO, 
73, 75r 73, Al, B3. es-fl.7, 9l, 93 h 94, 
95 n, SS, l02 r 104> lia, 112-114, lift, 
ILB-Iidk 123-131, 13S-15P, 142, 143, 
141, I67 h 174, | B, 225, 151-2i4 h 254, 
2S9, 161-264, 266 r Hi. 249, 272 h 274, 
279, 2B0, 2R2-144, 2S6, 2B8, 370; Utir 
ppliiaifliS Of, 79 H 93, dFtf m Ajmilf (nf 
taiMqua), Gormond <wT HtPjuignV). 

FulCliei (Of ACflOyLfUK), AmalriL- (Of 
N*!lC) h HeiartJiUi; ipe <rlM HndfliLilS; ittip- 
1{ffJum of, fee tonif 3epuLcJi*r 
Jerasiirm, kingdom, 3, S, 37, 39 h 43j 44, 
$fi, 77. 95 r IDl. 103, III, 113, 12S, 132, 
1SI, 156, 163, US, 230, 251, 25-2, 163- 
245, 3fi7. 271, 174n, 27S, 276, 279, 2SO. 
284, 287; kP«F of- 7, 19. 33. B7, 134. 
lit, ]72 h 154, smJ fd TinldwLTl I 
IL00-U1B, Baldwin IT 111(^-1131, fulk 
1 131-1143, BBldwin Til 1 343-1 L43, 
AuiBliic LK3-HT4, BaLdwbi V 1184- 
I1S6, Guy gd" Lusipian 1186-1191^ 
ITenTy Il92-ll97 r J-ctiti a( BrlcniK 
1 210-1 1] 2, Vttteiick [ID 1225-1224, 
Hugh fllJ> da LJjsd.tnart 1269-1244, Jobd 
(I) tla LusignaJi 12S4-I26J, Hertrr II 

LoJpLili 1JB3-129I, (LtglBT HiBmnftar 

istt LufilpDBni of Cyprus); aim 
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GtAtrty of Bouillon; qawrt Hl r SSt 

M*Lh*n<t (1133) L L43-] 151 
Jaws, Jl, S3, 55^ 5&.65.H6, 236 
liar aati-ShwehSr. H5, 162 H 370 
Joan of Mncpbnii r wlte of John dc LuaipiaTi 

<wkL J 375), 190 
John, lord of Joiwille [4. 131fl,9^llwJ, 

17,25,29 

John J dfl Lusqtlvti, ihi of Hugh III h kin£ of 

JtjyinlonJ (HBCtOwntO?) and Cypwui 

1 2S4-]2Si: 114 
Jalua ]1 Lthujusji, ioci of laeiin: kln&of 

Cyprus I4J2-H5S: I M, 1 ttf i ivLte of, h* 

Helena PaJaenLogina 
Jollll if Uj^nan, suit of Hujli IV i tiluUi 

13*2-1365, 1169-1375: ISQlwifeof. ief 

Jonii of MurphoU 
JdIui "d* Silt" (of T>[C?) probably Jultrl da 

Ns^ila. loud of ArsuTOMi C). IB7 
Julm lCuL Cwilc (de Polo). Domiukaii, arcli- 

bishop fif Nicosia 1 3 12-1 332; 166, I &S. 

Jfi9 r 171, LU 
John of Brieime, Wrfc of JctuHJnm 

12 10- 12 LI, regprti of JcraaJcm 

1111-1 235, LuiidOMmpeioiofCmftBii' 

[Inoplft I21L-123T: 7. I3D 
John 1 n?r IhfilLeiK lord of B«eu1 nr. 1I0B- 

123S: 161. Lot 
jotrn of LaJElc, gjuid roaster, of fhe Hdi£>L- 

IbIIecS H37-I4S4: 231, 233, HI, 248 
John I ai tfeuaUr, lori of P«Ht( (ft. L210>, 

220 

Jollll I OF NivELot r baiurt of GtrakL 1230- 
J262, of Nitohl (fiora 1262), 22S 

John of tfLLr.ibur.fc, German piferijn (in 
ll6S> t llJI. J1, I23n 

Jolin I Ttimifces, Qyiajiidnt t&iaf&nst 

(wltll wife Theodoiil 569-976: 145 
Johns, C N., !4l 

Joiravaia. 370; KmJ of. sot Jotrn (4. 131?) 
Je ;.jkJivJBe h pcincc Ijl, 3SJ6),25P 
Joppa, sot Jaffa 

Joppagate (in JcmsilMrt), j*f Fi£h gaife 
Jojititj jhtLwi, 96 

Joiem row, STn, 5*. 59, 74 r 103, 151, 370 
JokJiiue, Fiantiifi muor {12th 0, 74 
Joscfllin II (of Ctnatterwr), count o( Edcssa 

1131-1 1 50 ftlLULir 1150-1 !S9), 14S; 

■wiFc oT, 4t!tf B4arr.ifta 
Josoph of Malaria (MelLtene), Syrian artist 

(fj. I24tt>, 127 



luted, IDS, 110. 142, 144> 143, LJo, 15Q, 
370; cjdih of. 331 fpt. La); cathodr*! l>F, 
73, lfJ7 

Jwfci,$#. IUJ, 370 

Tumfan, 1S3, 370 

Jwifiriiaii I, Bj'ZaJitinn Ampere* 527-565: 
IS, ?B r LJ3ji, 270 

KaL't JuinLa, lee Rainathi 

KaJ-KobacI I, a« H Ali'-ad-Dbl 

Ka'Ltbc/j Burji Martini: sultan of Esyyi iwl 

Syija 146S-I4K, wJ>if (founlain) of, 273 
KjkutwUbl, 370j ttttptL At, L9fli cJiuiiih n(, 

143 

K*ladu(a, 2 1 9, 370 

Kikwyta, 217. 37It- IciJ of h iee OUkhi of 

T(JUni?i {fram I2&5) 
K*l»™n, al-Manjar S*lf-H0T-D|n, Bahii 

MaAilulc uiltan of Ex/yt and Syria 1279- 

IMOi I52 h LJ*i mniscileum if", 1 15, !3Bb 
KalcfidcrlujK Cim>i (JaoiliK ittoiquB in 

Iitajibul, 2*5. 336 (pL XLVIH} 
EaLopanayitUB, 37ft; eduuftJi al, 190 
Kanlaia, 204, 2fl5 [tl&. II), 34S {pi. LXh), 

Kanlonu, rnasque (al Rhodes), Str Majjr. 

KH^taii.a.213,220, 3?1 
Knialiatort. 217, 371 
KDtoka^ttOi 222, 371 
Knulnb ai-riawa', wf BeLvoir 
KB(iilw*f in, 11,371 

KeiA, 31, 100, 143-150, J40 { P L ULb), 
371; L^nds of, 137, jucT «t Pajjati la 
EouieULei, Rfpnnld ^f (Dutilkrti, an-NSali 
DlKfd 122^-1^49 

KnalU Ibn-ShsviT, UarnLafc rfflli *f RamLa 
yn 1271), 100 

aL-Khg~n flUAhmai^e Salnl Euthymius 

KIlirhqtJiUHirjQj, 150. 17 L 

Kllimbitin, l9D r 20ti. 371 

KMouinniJisi. tee CIctiTUHit 

KHoieoTJ, 37U Tutts ef, 37n, Ti. 113. 212, 
264 

KiJron,SS,5* n 96,93, 371 
KJoiUB,*™ Zprno. 
JXiti, 1S3, 2P4, 371 

Krista? Tiln^]LtalJar r Kinghtt of ST, John of 
JeausaLein, Kmliti of Rhodes, KnigfiL! oi 
Milla, tet HospitJilfcn 

I^HehltTejnpLflT, fee Templaji 

KoloaU, 2#6,37l 

Kot#h tut-i?ivJn)> 16, 42, 6 ! , 2tS 
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KQlfcifTWH SJtt= ("t Rliadni). See St. JolUl 1 !. 

Kraft <le Mc.Titc^ r 11, 33, 149, 171 

Kml da ChEMnliBrt. 3 1-33» LI 3, 140, 14 L, 
W5. U9 r ]52 r lS3 r 1J4 <flg, 7), 155- 
157, i«. 163. Hi, 21H, 233, 743, 2HS 
341 (pL LUC), 3.72; lotd nf, William af 
Le Ctat (before 1 132> 

TUnk dei MnMics, at of Kwib.jsi K&ik 

Kiou, 227, 373 

Hurts, GO, 352 

ICprttuJ, flUriiiasaJi {foioiet chucrii) 

MutdEi. 24ti 
KjnHiin, H$, 2DU, 2*1 (I*. 10|, 102-204, 

206, 207, 372 

L'AsabSba,i*f Suli«mah 

L'lsle Adam, 373, smf iw P. VUlicji dc L'lde 

Adsm 
UOii, 204,207,372 
La dixie ni, tee V Lea In 
La. Fyjbocaj'e., see Pe-tai da Ja. Pymotaj-a 
La RocIb (-aiii-O^on). 372; family, 211, 

attdsst Oihon dc Jb Rodit 
La Roclwcherwid, 3-72, #™rf^C. ALsmnri 

ie Id RwOKchenan) 
Lnclins, Frprcii, CypricMe -meich#i¥t {/L 

1360), 178, 17?, 1**3 
Lntbai, Nidudai, hibthtw (it TtaAtiy 

Cyptibce DHtCtUiAL yJ. I36D), L7B-, 174 
LfcjtMbli, 212 r 214, 37i 
LlJaZ2jA, see AfBi 

Lamb, Hajold, 14 

LudtMcL, Baldwin, tifcibop of Fani*SUMa (bl 

l3ll,4.t>y I32fl\in, lflt 
Lambed , Ballan, Cmwls (d. 1 330)* 1 88 
Uiribwwh, 1T2; church jt, 103 
Lsmi?, r«" Z = itmniimi 

LamiBpOuU af t 214. 3T2 

Lampion, 372, .arln! M*? N trial 

Lamp mo 
LaBt,0,iwCo! 

LnneiES, 372 r nfltf tee Ucrad L-r LuIjtbj^ 

afhadiaJ of, BS 
LanjiMdoc, 274, 37! 
Laod™ (yd.Ly?um), 120, 3 
Lumen*, 221, 373 

Limnra, 1 51,19?, 2C14, 373" dilnCb g.t, J.flfl 
Lttlic, 373, Otut iSt JDltn Of Laalit 
Latafcla,, 13 In, 14 J, 147, 151, 162, 373 



Lulm empire <tf OonEtantillOpfe 
CRartiarbV'), I6S, 20B, 310, 22*11, 2*4- 
Ififi, 2S7' empcrara of, 309,intf Bjdd- 
wbi f (of Ctmrtenay) 1204-1205, H*ru^ 
(of Hahuult} (1205) |2n&-l21*, Jobo of 
Bricnrje 1231-1237 

Latin Ibhp»<bp, 2l r 30, J2, 63m, IJ7- 
121, 1 34 ii, 116, I2&, 129. 131,13*, 156, 
IB-?, 191, 225, 326n, 254-25*, 

25fl-2fi0, 244, 2*1 

La1lJlI,iSe Cttholic CfinsJiaru 

Lalrtiiu Jlii, 112, 373: eapiiala npom, 90, 

91, 273, 23? <p]. XI) 
Lr Finyn, CTatn&iLJfl, l-'tencti (vavclcT Jj7. 

1*B 1>, 72, J 15 
Lf C«lic, J« Caiynii 

Le C[R1, Jt=c K:nfc dn£ ClieVaJlftnt tffe 

WUb'lirn of LtCrnl 
Le DEStraLt r 15 7, 373 
h, Le PiEdniE^" Id 
Lc Grind Mayne r 220, 373 

Le PatHMaTfie, 219,373 

La Fuy (-et-Vctay), 373, Ji»rf Risnnond 

□L' La- Pii]. 1 
Li l'OHHl del OievailiCT^ HE* Lntrun 
Lebaiinb r l24ji, 2flSn 
LetaJTiOD, ML, I3,l*,25r, 373 
Laftio, 220, 373 

Leo I ( H lhe Gie>t H ), pop* 440-441 iaavm.- 
iKd), 256 

Lttid ii, Koupoiid piince of Cllkun 

AHQtbla. NB7-Ll?a, ftha H35-I21*: 

1*3, 164 
LeiOS, 240, 373 
Lis AndEJya, 32. 17 3 
LE*, 227 r 173 
Li VanX Hoyji, l4fl, "373 
LLetald, archiblEtlQp af h'aiDratli ]]SS— a. 

llfll (d. UW>, L03,-37fi 
Llmaswl, 193, I??. 173; Hlhop of, sk Cj^ 

of Ibelhii cnlliEdril nf, teituclt of 

{1220), 1 SI 
Lirwgn F LlL>, 37? 
Llndai* 224, 240, 241, 374 
Lipuri. J40. 374 
UBuje(g» 263m 
Lllaili rivsr, 160, 374 

LJiUe Metropali<5Ji, cbuccti ut AUwiu, ±11 

UnAU, 213,216, ?74 

Llrtnua, Franciscan <d_ ] 34$), 6 1 a 

Lodie rtvsr, 20^ 3-74 

Lomhji[d]f r 49. 3 74 
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London, 2*P, 2*7, W, 374, *mf j« 

RJcturd vi Undgp; fliu Bririih 

Library, British MuMunn 
Laipie, Ifiriinbj,. nJalto: of thfi- Hospital Lfcfl 

1277-1284; 15* 
Louis [X, icaU'dKT of Philip II, Capclian 

Idtu of Prance 1 21*-] («iiwuzri>, fl, 

20, 112, 13-2, IB, 135, 15*, 161, 16*, 

169, If 6, 264, ITSc, 2BD 
Lnuit faT Cflfiflva), job of Amadeo Villi 

dwkft of Envoy 1440-14*3; 19J, wife of, 

tee Annad* Ludgnui 
Louis af Rocbeciiouirt, bisnop ofSarinle? 

1460-I4J2 (J. 1505), 3Sn, 56r, fil, 64, 

83 

Louis of Sa^y. hwi of L«m for GoiwVa); 
ting of Cyprus 145?- 1464 ii. 14B2), 
132, 2)03; wLT> af, Ktf Chuk.Ltt de 

LciurimH. IS 

Louvre, museum in Pari J, 83, 1 34jl, 139 

LudalfJi of Suctiun (■SinJJieJnnt), German 
Lrtvalstiitf, L 34*), 232 

Lu'lu 3 , Badr-ad-Dln Lu'LtT 

LiuL&nan, 374, fiirikly, 133, 18 J, Iff?, 190, 
194, ontf iM Ciuy, KMty, flfl£T Hub (2) 
of LualgEanj ret' sf» Amalrk;, Anna, fliat- 
k>t(( F EcttauiCj Ctredj Henry, Hueh <2), 
Jams {2J, JaniH, John (3), Peter O.tfni 
Phoebui "de LmLgnjan 11 (descended in 
female biiE»bwt adopted the name) 

1 .nivirEipnj, rayal dynasty in Jatuuhm 
H&6-U90, ] 197-1105, 12*9-1291: 
172, diwf ftff Guy I IB&-1190, Hugh (111) 
12*9-12*4, John J284-12HS, Henry II 

1266- 1291, titular thereafter; in Cypiuu 
1192-1474: 165, IS*, 162, 188, 1&9, 
I9fi. 199, -200, 205. 206. 246, 2&7, enrf 
*w tiny 11*1-1194, Hugfi I iSOs-llli, 
Hfliu? I ]JlS-li5 3, Hufilt 11 1353-Lie?, 
Hiiflh III {Anlio^'Uisiffnarr Une) 

1267- 1284, John I 1284-1 2fl5, Henry TT 
1135-1324. Elugb IV 1 324-1 359 r FteMr 1 
1359-]36? r Pbtar K ]3fi*-|3rll, Jamul 
I3a2-!39S, fanus 1396-1432, JoJui 11 
1432-|45f, OutLrtK USft-Utt (Villi 
Louia of Sbtot 1439-1464), Xamci ll 
] 464-1473 \ palace of, 175. 176, 193, 
197, 34* HjJ. LVULb); in Cllltnn Armenia, 
see Pclti 1 I3-6-B—1369 

Lamer, Martin, Cchdhd thedorian. {4, 

JS4*>,*7,6B 
LyfMp, 6. I ID, 3-74; bishops or, 9*; cath* 

dTJll nf, lUU 



Ly<ma, Li!, 134, 250,374 
Macedonia. 22B, 374 

tfachaecaE, LeorHius, Cyjninin ctiio*ikL« 

ijl. 1426}, ITS 
MaeiupeJarj, snrinp in El?jinj *t Hehwn, 

99 

Madox, John, Frgti* tcawslflr IffJJ). 12 

Madrid, 12? 

M0iw r cixtlE, 22D. 374 

F4aini F di£L[l£[, 2l9, 374 

"Mainmi UUS" <(Jbb ibnrel-MiibuYrihT), 

Arabic pc*t (d. cji, 69?), 2| 
Malalu, jw HbJLuicm; itftf JQU¥prL of 

MjtlBtin 

MaJUiaUnty, 374. and «e IVUIivn of 
Maliiwatiijty 

EJaJra, 23ia, 246, SSfl, 3^4; Kn^hiiDF,^ 

Hoiplrtlbre 
Murilluftt, "ffajJlT," slave dynasty in. E-gl'pi 
and Syrii 125D-I3B2. Ilfl.*-l390: 44, 
67, 1 10, U4n. 150, T79, 27i, ami see 
B^bac* i 260-12 7T,Kila™n 1279-1290, 
nr-Niiir Uubumnud 1 2?3.i' 1 34 L , a] -Hasm 
1347/1361 

Mairtluti, "JSufJE, 1 " iLaw -dynaily in EScpt 
and SytU 1382-1389, 1390-1517: 44, 
50. 51, 59, I to, 181, 190,197, 199,20?, 
jsnd jw Inal 1453-1461, Ka'itbry l4*Et- 
1496 

Mandia]d,btr, 234, 374 
Mangici, shrine at BcthLelienv S9 
Manuel, Cypriote Inrd C*a- 1356], If I 

Mallei I CfirnTiflnAis, arandsud af AhxJut E; 

Bysanline fl^peiii 1143-llSD: 7i, 106, 

119, t20. 7J7,26ln 
MfiXitfcrit {ftf Jui, 216 

Mar J£M^^E^ JncabLta bi£ju»p 1193-1220: 
127 

Macnxh, 144, 374 

Mardiai 2? J, 374 

Margaret of Austria, -wifa of PlkUJbart II 

L5flT-15a4 <d_ 15 30), 192 
Mii^artrafl(Blln,abbnwfj7, I3L2), J 74 
MugarJta iv-rei, in NkmL* 196 
Mitgat, 14k, 143, in, 152, |S7, 1*1, 340 

(pL LIIb), 374; laid of, we B. Maaou (to 

11B6> 

Mffia^ dauabtor of MniflHl! Cy^clOt* girl (dr 
1356), 191 

Maria Cotnnenia, wire of Amalrfc 1 167- 

] 174 (d. L217), 119 
ErtaJJana at Siena, pilgriFn pries( fjjn 14311, 

44 
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Murit d* Btuan (d. Lm>, lflS 

Marie d* FcHnce, p«I tf?. USD). 16 

Malta of Antiocri, daugfitar of iSol«rjiQii<l 

VI: *Lfc of Nkl»bs U of Si. Ontai (A 

before 1280), 315 
Maiin&BbtE in MiodcE), *« Sea guin 
Mail*], GLtmimi, rmh4n tuveld yl. 1764), 

MEjilJ* river. 203, 374 

MBPj™t=s, ChriiUan sect, 4, 12dn, 156 

il-Muiqib, »« Maneat 

HaiMUlffil, 41, 374, biillPP nf, Jtt B4JlfidlC< 
df Allgnan; church at, 1 05 

MartOHl, 374, flr»rf jet NitfkilaS of NaitOElL 
MaitOEBIlB tOWW, at ftlfirmo, A] 

MartyELuui, cliiirLb irt Jwusalara, 7S, 76 
MataBriron, tee Atava 

il-Mgulivripuh, mosque (formerly St. Agpcf 

L±DrfIi) kn Jerusalem, 95 
Maundrcllj Fcrnr, Epgljiu uawler (fi. 

1697), 73 

HttUSJ, C, melUEBCE, 93 
HiyE-i, Ladiiblta, FiaJieJl43Jl f!. 174ft), Hi 
Mayiu, LiUgl, aitlsf 01. 1800), 73 
Mazodt, Bcitmid, lord nf Mnipit fio I 164), 
131 

Hfldkinc, 7, 13, 20, 26, 37, 38,43, S3 
Mrdiovul UiixaLUb, krt NlCOtdB, 168, 176, 
1S5, 156 

HedLtecijiwirt Saa< lt>, 33, 41,43,67, 176, 
323, 225 . 359, 375 

Mebnurf. ll (Ftnlli, "the Can que tot"), Otto- 
man MjIUB H31-I481: 47, 13? 

McHfcimann, Baraiba^ 1M 

Mc-lLscnd, dau^htEr Baldwin M; wjfc nf 
Pulfc 11 J9-1I43, 4UjMd nf J4frtjt?leui 
1131 (crowned I I43J— IISL (4. 11*11. 
9l,*7 H 98, 115, 127, llfl, 134, 254 4 dnd 
nt l V3jue*Ji Meliauid 1 * halter" 

MellteK, 127, 375, «nd i« Jojcph of 
Malatk 

Nenina, 20&n 

H«dti Pfliha, Oltom*™ BSiwral (id I4ft0). 
337 

tfovsah^l?, ITS 

MtSSirH, 139, 375; mJthttluQp Of. tee K. 

PaLmer 
MeUte, 42, 175 

M^lewi, 37 J , surf i#f Philip of Mfeifcret 
Midi ad [ Ducat (Angel hi) "ComrieriHS," 

Iiiler nf Epirui 1204-1215: 227 
CtUobiuet II Dueaa (ArujetiH) *C«mrwrnB," 

kufard aon of Michael IidcapOT of Epimi 



1231-ffi. 1247: 327; vnft of. ite Ttueo- 
doii FH-trtllpJui 
MMiaeJ VEII Tilwafrimjiii, B^uutinc co- 
traperar Bt Pficpta 1 259-126 1 , Amp™ at 
Ctnirt*rrtinof.lE I241-12B2: 209, 120, 
225 

Miction, u^rvuuer of, 135 
hTidimJi^ 152 

MU±n, 41, 4B, 49, 375; iifte «r. set L. 

SiorEa 1494-15QD 
M Illy, 375 , <nnl J*t JbUuS Of MlHj 
MUttiri, John, EflfiU* fA«[ (d. 1674), 68 
tlrMknJ', 142,3.75 

Uttiitrn. 191,112, 220, 1B,2M,3» 
Modmtui, pBCrinKTL of JfltuBabrn (4. 634), 
75 

Mftiin. Ill, 375 

Modem. 219, 221, 375 

Mohammed (AraWc, MhI^bttipivI). rounds 

of LsLuuli; rdiciori and c£iminiirv1iy (d. 

d32), 21,42,61,62, f*. S6 
Mojiciavafdi, 320, 375 
MuJUjColt, 136, 140 
MmuoLthos, 24fl^ 375 
MonofiriyjilK, Jatobltes 
MonjEjOfl, flS, 259. ITS 
M«itC!r^2]7, 37S 
Uontilgu Hiii-Chamiwix), 375, fmT 

EnatoxEjue of Mmrtjigu 
Mftiite Casolno, 23 1. 25 3, 175 
Mont* Cract^ 175, and we flitoJd of MorUc 

MoiiWl (-*ii-Vlcmn(e), J75; lordj af, 235 
Wcmtftrrit, 375- rrmrquB of, we Bonifaw 

1152-1307 
Uontrnr* (SlBitDilms]. ll. 115, 1 34, 141, 

157, 27EE1. 27*. 37S 
MontjoiE, ibbay at Nibf SbirwD, I in 
MoflLUiBEy, 11, 373 

MantittLrtJ. 176, and trr NichoUs of Motit- 
mlid 

Mortrial, H?, 37fc Idcdi of. 4^ iiJ see 
PfcBSn Ie. BoTi«LIlej 

Marti, J(J9. 2 14-121, 224, 376 
Horfia, wife of Baldwin II (fl. HOI), J 25, 
127 

HoMidfll, fniKBKOv VtnttiBn «omnun<lcr 
{in I6S6), 211; fountain of, 224 

Morpbou, 376, flntf « Jour of Morphea! 
cbUEdi 182, 14S 

MoikmE (Aiibic ni-MuiiitnQn-. Siraceflt 
Mooee), 4-8, 10-14, lfi-18, 21-23. 25- 
32, 34, 15, 34, 3S, J2. 4^ 1 44, StMS, 
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MOJkms, mnftauitUf 
57-67, 73, S3, Bb,47, 9i,94, 103, J03, 
107, 111, 13U-, 134, 141, 143, 1*?, 151. 
JJ3, 156, 13$, 160. 162, 163, 170p, 2M. 
230, 269, 174; nv tff» IslBm, <™f Arabs. 

Mniul, I fin, 334., 374; cnLarx of, jetf Z«^L 
1 1 17-1146, fl*d™dnDirt Lulu' 1234- 

1239 

TJnifaef or (kid, convent of the, *t Edema. 
127 

UoulVJ, 213,376 

MouIouUbs, 15 S. L Mi, 376. 

HovhwLlax, icdut and Eras, Cypriote- 

d«u*sUii]279), 190 
UorarBto {Stoic, dmuiblfb), Spifilah 

QinMiBDt living ilikIct HuLhh rule, 13 
MuilhR, HI. 3 76 

M^HnPnuiid., MTiljimmeidfliis. m» Moham- 
med, MaaletTLS 
Hm^nunnud 31 ^drmunOjM* Metirrwd It 

Munich, milKuma at, 3D 

MuuldpaL Museum, at Arte, 114, 378 

MunlaJiw, Rnymand k C^chIah chropidEr {d.. 

1336?), 216 
MHriit^n, jee HMpLtiL (In IwnHJem) 
Mliefe de-Cluny, 345 
Mv^ d= VmnllBt, 25ft 

MllKUTTl A« COBVEnl Of lllS PlflB=l.lB.tl£ul, 

Jn Jcni[Bl*m, »1, 139, 170 
Mu*e(pn af rhE Genet PltrB-Ttbiplt, bi kcu- 

ulAm, 84, £5,91, 104,139,210 

Uiuic 20,21, 134. m h 2io 

aWtTLjtpiiJdr, abu-T*mlIU Ma H Bdd, rjiimi=L.ni 
al-Hflltunii Flljliiud «liph of Epypt 
l03fi-lQ94r 130 
Myra. EBB-, 316 

HBbP 5smui r 376j ibtxj al, jee Moarjodo 
NnhUiif. 6. Ill, 376; duiicli at, mm ilasui- 
rectlOD 

Nailiit, 3-76, Jin J «e HutiberL of Naillac 

WapL«, city, 37fii ciuirdi at, 248 

Naples, HnBdcrt far Sicily'"; the Regiuri. 

fcinB*F,itf*R*lKJt 1309-1343 
Napokmi BDmparlUj emperor cf the FrrtiCh 

11*04-1413 £d, 18211,250 
NnmngiB, 243, 374 

Ji>Hiwr , l . tfeflritswunf , 2 1 0 
in-Kijir Pu*Hd, SaHh-ad-EJIii, snrdywi of 
nKAdil: ALvUbift imlei of DarriaittlE 
1 227-1 m, at Kfiiik 1227-1249 i± 
12SB, 1« 



ao-Hlpr MgtjBmnuiil, HTir-ad-DIn, khi of 
K*lflvuiii D«IitT UuaUifc iUHiiii of EjOTt 
and Syria ] 293-1 194, 1299-1303, 

1 3 1 0-1 HI, Eoadiniah-miUBOkum «f, 
(IS, 277 

N3$T'L-KIuuxtjli> Pttiart historian 07. 1040), 
117 

Nativity , tllllrLh arid £TO[l0 of (tie, it B«fc- 
LeuwmJ. 5.9, 87, 11-99, 1 14, 119-113, 126,. 
118.1 3fi, 254-263, 2? 1, 38 4n, 2fc5 a, 3*2 
(pi. XIVb), 31? fpl XXXl), 310 (pi, 
XXXI]), 31] (pa. XXXIII), 324 
XSXVI), 337 tpl. XLJXJ 

WmpfLa., 220, 376 

Nivajbna. 221,374 

HiYiiluo, New, 231,374 

Wikos, 323, 376; dutes of, if-f AichJprlaBO 

HaTiidli, 4, 10, 100, [Dl-lftS, 273, 276, 
279, 280, 285, 2S7nj, 376; arch.'Hilinps 
i«? Adaid. Uecandj bthtiofi of, T «- Deia- 
aid(*)i catlwdlBl Of, jee Aiuujiicialiuil 

Nrtpdlia, &M WsMui 

]**topou(C,2l2,213, 221,376 

Heflpanras, 216, 376 

HeceEa of L*mprcm, Aofleaibrt arehliJstiop of 

Taraui^d. U*H>. 124 
NtHoiiBtiEi, CliTistiaii s#c(, 4, 38. J 77, 119, 

189,*™* mfi S. N0!trirtO 
Nrurilly (-wr-HajTiaJ, 316, jflrf Jotm of 

Newflly 

Nrvik, Jolin dt, ste Joho de Sur 

NfWhon, Ch;ir]t:& TUMiialt 140 
NLcb«,1J],2QS.3K 

Nic=phnnis rMafliacEi"), Cypriote rj^nor 

{Ui 110*), 189 
NicpphOrtlS I [JUCE3 (An*e|n!j ■'CDmriErut, - ' 

Mit of Mlchajd II ajid Thewd™ -darpoi af 

EtfriTUlrtJ. lltl-ar. 1390: 184. 227 
Nic&laa Choiuaces, ftyamLLnfl hlsloriBn (.d, 

at. 1213), 210 
NLdlOltS Of AC[E, trmilnifir, 21 
HLchoLiH at HaTtDoi, CiiCEAiuhtU pJlflkm 4n 

13*5), 54n. 55n, 54, i7rb, 3Sll, $9, 197, 

235 

NLchObt! &f MwitmLral (d. 1511), Mi 
Nichola! of PojjLlwnsi, Frtrdiaii pilgfLiii 

{In 1345), 43, ]l7 P m 
NicfioLw M nf Sc. QfliH, lard of half of 

TTnches 125S-I294: 21 S, 22U of, 
Mitkf of AMilfonh, Annp Dinmcrii 
TJLcapollf, 42n. 377 

Mcoflla, 144, 171, 113-176, JB0-1A3, 
IS3-188, 191, 196, 204 n 206, 2*7, 230, 
3-77; Bi¥TiTja*np* af. tee Thjeiiy, 
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Ewtaipir uf Monratgu., Gerard of 
Lur^TE*. Jrfui aet Coofc, Ttiwtvild (7); 
wUifedfal tf , JtV Elavil Suphli 

lMifcft, L54, 377 

Nb^ui, 240, 177 

Nhtitel [Ne^LfeT) -317; family, 188, 224, and 

*w John I ofN^ekT 
Noraiand, Roitr, Crw'vtfc knifiJit (d. ]24&k 

1S4 

Nornnftifcr. 12, 111, 377; d.uk» of, ah 

Robert II 10S7-IJL-C* 
North A/riL* 67, 144, 177 

NnrtTJim (MfittOjilHJ?). SlHlMV, Cypriote 

merchant 07. l360j, 177 
NdIte Dnnc,«fOy( Lady 
Nn(rn DaDtje, calfuedraL In Paila, 168 
None Oairie do France, mowum in JenJ' 

lalsiu, 91 

Novara, 1^1, *t* of Novara 
NQr od-Ditt HaHrtiHd H sod of Ism; ZenpJ 
ralfflof Syria i 146-1174; J 50 

OfciuJiiitirt^mfto arfcu tfcwnipfTd , 237 
Odg, FrjDleidi BCudUL ( ! 3th C), 7* 
Odg TV tlHaisi, criuarler [In 1204), 133 
Osier, Fiuftltfi HUflMi tl2rti Q, 74 
Opfti VIII Of Anelwit French pilgrim fin 
11*5), 39, 31. 6 In, &5r. 

OMfllMlt, 577, *mf KrWilliiajudcFOIdfeil- 

Oliver, gp\c diaitctci, in tTtiirtJHjfl Ro- 
bnsT.21 

Obtcw (Sbxd). BftoliKtciu ofOodosne, bish- 
op of PaJcrtom L 224-1115, cwdioat- 
bLahop of SaJbLna 1225-1227: 9, J5S, IS9 

QHm, Mount of, 55, 5ti H 6S, 95-98, 2*1, 
377 

OmerleriH Jitosqut (former Auausiiniaa 

ctuteri) In Nicosia, 174 
Ophct»Ml r , 11, 377 

tfOjcifcret, Fr=n*h trawerw (/T. 16ifi), Hi 
CuiE", AhKaadJlan rhtoloelan (d. or- 254), 
106 

OrMiEMflra, US, 162, J77 

frriiili. GJOvautll BaltiEtl, Brand >n«|lEi dF 

til* HmrpdtellETj M67-I476; 23-2, 236, 

240 

Ijnhi^dox (GiaEkj Chris lnrrt! h 4, 38, 5 ft, 76, 
34, 90, 92, I 00. 101 , 1 1 1 , 1 74, 1 75, 177- 
179, 1*1, IB1, lSti, 2J0, 244n, 246, 2J0 

OmnBiud TkJiti, fff Ottomans 

Qlludi dc la Roche, jreat lord, of Athms 
J2D4-122S 03.1234), 211,317 



Othou of Tournni, li"d of KaLavrylH (Fnirt 
1105), 117 

Ol(t> Of CimiWUSM, SWK-S wnnimmta: (d, 
1333), 194 

OtKHimru. Tuilrtiti people and LaljplLil dy- 
nasry 1299-1913: 67, 73, 96, H7, 
161, 169, 171, 173, I7J, 176, I7B, 17*, 
1*4-186.. 19X 1W, 212-317, 22G-223, 
127, 229-232, 23*, 236, 337, 246, 
249, 272; and sec HrfinMfl ll 14il -J4*l, 
teytrtf II HH-1513, Sdlm [ 1512- 
1520,SulAi^tt] 152* 15 W 

Clor LanlJ, 1 , dlUffJl OF1 Moimt Skm, 92 

Out Lady of [we, cbuicb near BUaLbaidi, 

21 1, 350 (pi- I-Xllij 
Oiir Lady Plulfljaimofl, diapri Pliila«- 

h, 236ii,249 
Our LaJy of the Fieldt, chun* in HLMBlfl, 

173, 1ST 

Out Udy of Tort™, cnJwdjal, 73, 105, 
108, 109 <ng. 51. UO, 277, ilf tpL 
XXV|T[],3IT(p]. JOtlXa) 

On ] jdy of T^rc, tJiurcN in rfiuuiii, 17+, 
lfl7 ? ISS 

QutrenLfii, 10 

OiTotd. 1 25 , (wrtf icif Bodlciin Liftrtty 

P«H*i, 42, 113, 133. 177 

Pagan 1& BnuiBilht, lotd of M-antreil «ni 
K«iHk [J7. 1143), 149 

PilflonlRsi, Bj^EaJltlinn Imperial dyruuiy at 
Micano 1 259-1261 and. tt Cnn:1anticopl* 
126J-1453: 776, ssnd see Mlchae] VEII 
(12*9) 12*1-1262, Artdionkua It (1272) 
1262-1 «e Jfeo Hcleni FjiIw^l^ 

Palatine cJl«j>aI, In PaLcrmo, 2f 9 

PjdBii* del Piffwctlrt-oiE, in rvou^iila, 167 

Pzl£Trao,6J,25?, 377 

Palcadne^ gr tlw Holy Land, 3-3-9, 41-45, 
49r, SO*. 5 la, 51, 56, S9, &D,*3. 65-65, 
72, 71, 87, 104, 105, 110, i.L L, 1 15h 125, 
I29u, 141, 1S6, 159, ]r>D r 145, 18S.21S, 
22i, 235, 23G. 261, 163, 264, 271, 274, 
278, 283, 177; iule of. 7fi, 78, 91, 99, 
167,10* 

Ptliri,222, 377 

PaU-Mall, arrtCt III Ltmdwi, 72 

PjiUflvidai, Guy, mamudt Bodortlrsa. 

1204-1231: 214 
Palmer, Richard, prdibiihap of Mussina 

I lS2— 1193; 129 
Palmyra, 10*. 377 
Ptrapliilc^ 109, 377 
Paraphilia Bay, l$4 r 377 
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faftSgk CtuysnlflJIHrtisSfl, cliiiruri m NiLuJu, 

m, 191 

PiJlCJ-piLilV Gynirmihlirt, i D NiCuHn, 115, 

347 fpl. UXb) 
Pan.tHiH£$a, diin-ch at MivLri, 111 
?*p]nw, ISO, 199 ? 377; ^tbiJiLd of, 181 
PipXoi pato, in NbGoSja, lS5d, 1*4 
PjaadLri. Nt.. 240,248, 377 
Paris, 32, 129, 132, 134, 1*8, 225, 153, 

K?, 371 

P*mv 222 r 177 

ftitrheijorj, Jcmplc on (lie AcroiKrtis, 221 
PiUUSC <dc Ri^Eli), mclnffli of II#TnLLiLil [ft. 
1190), 2? 

Psna^i, 220, 375; lord ut, sw JgIul I of 

HtmBrtfl. ]2ID) 
P«aamt, dupel *f Hue, at PyrjH, IS J 3 190 
Painuw. 250. 378 

Fafras, 2 17, 225 a 17fl; tori of, *w William 
PAlemmOff- 1210) 

PfilriBDfli Sttert, in Jsruialora, 79 
hwl OtDrv4*T) r bishop of A^iaiB 1379- 
UB7: 43 

Pjul I. Rant™* 1 ttai of Rlltala. I 7 94-180 1: 

2l6a, 250 
FbMlb., 42, 378 

FodhDida*. 37Sj ctiurcti ir, L90 

P*dlas river, 204, 375 

FstaaonJa, 220, 318 

rctaidria, 37Bi*Timth at, 1«, 190 

Prlinrwconj jh Grjuddki 

f'rnrli^kiLiupliL, jniif Mtnlt FlitiVt; 

Pepin, surt uf CTiailflHiigJiei kLn& of Italy 

T81-8ID: 21 
PiijgDjd, 3 7S H and iee Armand of Pciigoid 
Peri^li, 178 
F*:sdani. 3711,75,57 

Ftiuijia, litnair at, iw ffibliolei^Ciipilqliir.i: 
Peseta, HO, 378 

Pe|E| dc Li Pj/iuoij}/*, Bralsm krjL|diL (1. 
1402), 245 

P*[fir i de LmliJiaji, wji of Hush IV ; kivE a ^ 
qypjui (.aNJuTud 1158) Ii*9-I3#9, of 
CiliaflD ArracnLi 1J36B-I369: 166. 174, 
177. 179, 181. 187, 155, 190, L94. !9fi' 
wife of, aire tlcanai of Aiaeon 

hear [I de Luslgjnan, son of Peter: I ; kbit of 
Cyprus. 1369-I3S2: 196,204 

Peter of AubusHMi, snail naaswr. t.f rJu 
Hospitaller* L476-1503, cnidjitaL^taaMEi 
14*9-150:3: 235-240, 242-247; houle- 
vud of, itt (lit 1S> 



rcttJ flf CuirKlBpn, martor or r±e Hcapl- 

»Uen I3S3-1355: 245 
Fein of Cubn. Haipitallct luaialnl (in 

1362, J^r 1399). 249 

Pc(er Thoinu, (JoaCOrt CUHIillte, *TCll- 

bwrbDp dF CiH.ii* 1143-1364, titular LytLn 

puiTinrdi uF Codtftairtinopk 13*4-]3fi6: 

179, LB2 
Polite Mahrjmeilcflec aL<hiteJb*li 
Ptiii Descttl, 100, 149, 37*; *r£hbL£toifmf, 

lOl:catli*diaL of, 100, 101 
ralrtla,227, 178 
Pctroiiiiion, Badnnrt 
Phanrrar*eT«, church irt Kloosia, IL>1 
PEiB»nl, firt JenifiiLeiTi), ife Towec of 

Dnrid 

Pberajeloi. 240, 171 

PtiLLcceaiwM, 37<h> eluucli Ou: Lady 
PtiLUbcj-t El, Jut* r>r savay 1497-1 sM\ 

197.; wift of, sa? Mii^aict of Auatcti 
Pbilibftrc <oL" NaJlhc, gEiiid maifer of Hie 

EtaipiiallcH 1396-1421: 229, 232, 240 
}tiLV II rAujustu!"), Op*tim ting of 

Fl*JWt 1180-1213: 7, 12, 131 
Philip IV ("Hie Fair 1 "), grmdjati of J-OUli 

IXj Opetian tinu nf FiartM IJB5-13H: 

231 

Pfi0ip VI {oF VjJnii) r nj*phjSW if Philip IV; 

Capatiart tine of Fnucc Jl2fl^l3£0i 193 
PfaLLip Ul f L di* Ckwd"), duke of Bummdy 

H19-I44T; 234 
PbLLlp Miziirea, chmwllw of Cypms (in 

1364} H dinwiicler (d. I40J), 193 
Philip of Noiub, Lgmbaril juTixt tfl. I23fl), 

13 3 20, 24 h l?7r 
PhOMl, JflJm, CrelWi numk tfl. 1177J, fi, 

120, »7, 259 
Plipcis, 208, J7R 

PhjutbiB da LuUgnan, DaHacJ ton of Jeimt 

3430). 191 
Photnioiirt], 144, 14*, |*S, 141 
niry^la, 23 

FiKilfl Sail MaUM, in Vtnicr, 4 1, 46 
PldhimB,2L9, 313 

4e PinLbi. CDiirit. Ifirj, H3 (pi. XKX1V6>, 
321 (pi. JCXXVb) 

Picm Erttii*, tee L& U4dLf0k[ 

Pilpints, 4-4, 9. 11, I J, 12, 2S, 36*9,7*, 
76, 32, 37, 92-94, 97, 105, lift, 113, 
L17, 119, 122, 13*. IS-?, 145, ]», 189, 
2S0, 255, 2S7 r 253, 247-269, 274, 315 
(pL XLVII) 

PHl,2H3, 378 
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Pins, w Rofiec Pins 
Piadin, 25J, 378 

PIli-RJWrt Museum, al Farrthzm, 3 Ed 
fTalmplfld, 376; ubiitcti ar.. 104, 275 
mnraGflii&la, royal dyuasly In EJifdand 
HJ4-i4lsS, fee Hency II llfiflj 
Richard I 11*9-1199, Hcnty ][| 1216- 
1172, Edwjtrd | 1272-1307, Edward [V 
(YortL*< line) 14fl]-|4S3 : Jtrerro lutrtL 
FLitunad, 127, 22S, 5SD (pi. LXlIb), 37ft 
Flx; units, R. r 154 

PoeelhotiH, 37S, ffflrf -see Nrcholas of Poeti- 

bonsi 
Pompeii, 15 

FontikdkuMroii, sw Bean^on 

Pores, «e Grejory I 590-KM, Urban [I 
1DB8-1099, rltmonjua lit I2IG-1227, 
|nncuri{ IV 1243-1254, Clement V 
]305-]3|4, Clnrtent VI 13 42-1351, 
lcitK*ertr V] ] 352-1 lol. Irtdatfidi VII[ 
1484-14^2 

Ftittlnarf, FIOfBttUru barikfltfl,43 

Potto Kado, 210, 37S 

FolaJinJou, 17*| church at, 183 

Piaetoiiuni, In JenMalcru, 92 

Piawet, JoihiiB, 286 

Pccfe-tti, i« CicJfray de" PnefcttL 

PiflntOiiSLiaAfcilikrti, tnd*f r 110, 194 

Pjtfvaia, 20Sn 

Princctori LTniversily, 13! 

Provence, fl 3ti, 153, 379,*isd i** OrBidof 

Provence; fmhe-j-ge oF (n't Rhodes), 145; 
inajOUil Of, ff£ RaycYiortd (IV of St 
GlitesHOflfi-llOJ 
Pyt&a, 379j ctiapflLatj 183. J 9D 

Qilamfln, church it, 124n 
cjjJVtt Aba+lfiian, jc* Pdhnc em 
QiTat B]-MjthilbBh,frc RalStrmus 
Qal"a.l aiaL-Shafllf, J££ Hflirorl 
Qal'iL j2.-Za.lL, S&? CkiiiaL 
Quint Bttzah,^ Boumr 
QafiL Y*Juinai,we ■CJuKd-K.mift 

QLryat VsHrlui, MOn 

Quarnnline, Haunt of, 5?, 379 

fjpiresmi, FTjmpcfaj, engraver (fl. 1635), 

72, 73, 117. HI, 120, 121 
a^jt^lhah. 113,179 

QuMklc al-MJ'i^J (Dome of tlu Ausudati). 
shrine in Jerusalem, 271, 272, 296 (jfa. 



"(iuoen. MrtiEwid'* Fwlter," J25-131 H 136. 

138, 252-254, 157, 260, 262-164, 260, 

193,269, 327 (pL. XXXIX] 
QuthaL aa-SutHtaJi, ilicLmc {In Jfrw*l=n»J, 

set: Drnnlt of the Rotfk 
qilHiaL al-SQjJlh, stirbli (jn Jerusalem), i*f 

f^ina of the Chain 
aL-Qu]BL 1 nhi,^ Coljat 
Qu$alr, iw Curat 

JUbidn UuJpaLi, L34 

Ralph, fcntlhh bishop erf Bethlehem [d. 

U73j, U9-121, 123 
RamaJria., 375; rtrtjey Rt r 110 
Raonla, SO-iJ, CD, Gl, 37^: bish**s of, DS t 

catntdral of, 73, 100, 171; *tub of, Mf 

Khalll ibn-StiBTar; lgrds nf, B 
R*v*nma^55 3 379 

Tiaymoni I ( Df S(- fiDta4>, aftujii (IV) of 
ToulotiiE nml itiaiKiiiii of Pcusrenc* 1088- 
1105, LiltOar COUItC Of TiLjKIll 1 102-1 1 0 J: 
9$, 142, H4 

R^'iYicthI ll, jjiaiideon. of BertcBm; omiiU of 
Tripoli 1137-1152: i, 153 

Pfl^mcaid ML, eon of Rfiyjiioml II; cwini of 
Triprii 1152-US7 CftLptlw 11H-II74), 

e 

Ka^rttimd of L* Piiy, rpswCCT ^f thr Huif 

ulleia 1120-H6f: 37n 
RedecuKi (EilgiiTk irciie) r dimch fnudfern) 

of the, in J^nisBJfm.fli, 27(i 
Rfgjrmld of ChaCilkiti. «seri[ of Atltlofhi 

Ifj3-llfi0, lord of KtcaJc (J. 11S7>, 149 
lUJiaiSHJiM, 167, 175, 176, IflO, 223, 114., 

242,245,247,249, 150 
RhibicI <L dc Sifi=Hfl ,n (uf Sitfoii), t:ineJaloi, 

2L 

Enf nfc, cha.peJ of the, Jn Jcnisafcm, 91,92. 
274 

ReajHECflon, church of the (now cbe Gi»*t 

MoEqilt, flUBnu' jL-Kaiiu], a4 NafaliU, 87, 

BB.97, 11J, 271,177, 305 {p].XVH) 
Rsuwdcb, Eitinrf. UtcSdiL piullej (|7, l^SO), 

71 <fij- [), 237 r 2lZtfi£. 17) 

EHnittjrtlwJ GuJLaUmt 72, 140, 141, 

144, ]60. Iftl, 183,285,266 
RheJrE, 379; cttrwdral nf, 170, 172 
Rhodea, dly, 3fl*, 229-231, 333 (lit 15). 

134-23T, 23S (Tiff, lt\ ?39. 240, 24 3- 

2J0, 3S2 {pi. LX1V) 
Rhodes, island, 165, 137, 225, 119-250, 

379; Ki^sbts of,*cf [fcspiljIuM 
Rhfldcj Museujci, 14ft 
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Rhine dV*i. S3-J1 

RinltD, brides In Venice, 4 L 
Riceaidiana psallci, w= BiFjlin<ra Rit- 
naj-iliai'ia. 

RiLhari [ rtht LwnbfH^teJ*), of 
Hear? Il| HantaBSHet king (iJ" England 
1189-1 [99: 1, L2, 18, 20-22. Ml. 32 H 34, 
113, L31. 132, 164. 1*6 

Rkh*rn nf LnrKtCJt, tllfilish otnoniclci tfi. 
IIS9), it 

Rknld Of MonlC ClOCe, Ifcvmiiiican rtlialOh- 

Ridefott, 380,uni/xfi Geiitd of HJdcfort 

Ripoll. 380; BLMe 3.1, J6J 

Robert 4" Lite Wis? M ), ATlJtviii of 

Naples ] 309 -1 343; 96; wjit at, ice SanLia 

(t.f M*Jcat=i'j 
K*b«C I] ^'thfl JMUinlertlite'^, count of 

Fl«H(tflTiJ09-3-l]|l: Ift 
Robert II ("TunnuM"), duke of NoimBrniy 

]0fl7-J 106 fd. 1134), 20 
Ruberr. op Boulogne, count gf Auwersn* ffi- 

1332). 153 

R&bttl of Sanaeverino, llslwn pilpim <Ja 

H5SJ.4B 
Roberts, David, 71, 231 
RochBchouart, 360, im Louis of 

flocfaefoit, 142, 3S0 

Rockefeller Mustujrt, in Jerusalem, Si, 8-2, 

B4,45n, 138, 26? 
Roda, 3EG ; Bible at, ids 
RogH, tugtriCj engr.B*iei (Htli O, 72 
RjOfcCJ ds Pifll, mpstec af the HtupLudlora 

13J.S-1345; 245 
RohrMi, epic ch*:gcter, 21 
flpfTWI (fa JJcraari-, .5, 2] 

Raman errtpirt, tfmperOj! of, *tff Hajdjlam 
1 1 7-1 M, CaiHrjiiline I 3)1-337l 
n m JWCSfc-d ryw ageT of, m Heldu. 

Romsnesqiw, 3 7(1, 64, 74. 76, 76, S3, 84, 
87, 35, 31, 93, & 6-M , 101, 103, 1W, I 0ft, 
10&, 110, 113, lEfl, 121, I2&, 13?, IMJ, 
211, 255-257, 2S2, 271, 272 r 274-27*. 
2B&n 

Romania, *w L»tbi crtipke dL" Canitnir 

Romans, Juno, bJiliup of Btclll'^Jlcm (d, Cff, 
1214), 139 

Rome, 41, 45, 72, 92, II*, 123, 3fl0; 
attcktil, 3, 11, 104, 112, L33, 144, 1*4, 
270, J79l PFIW at, 1*2, 362, 197, 236 

Rosun.iK Twos E.nniUn 



RalLler.3, B. E, A., 244n,H5, 24B, 24* 
Rrjueii, 360;tbt>ey Bt. 136 
ROm, £ e f AdbIoHd; tw atx> ScLchiikitts of 
Ktlm 

Rimcdman, E<e*=ri, 33r, 41, 206 
Russia, 9, 236n, 360; eaat of, wf Piwl i 
179S-JBD1 

Sibba df CaititJlone, Italian Hosjii«r=r (m 

1500, J- 1554), 142 
Sflhil uT SKlClmaJI, foumtflin in JpjjJal*im. 

273 

SaeWUlf, trElHh piterinn <iri LID2), S3, » 
SaJajd, 137, 139, 1W.3A0 
SafflTiEyah, JS0; fhureli it, L 1 3 
SEiiKhJ, 14J, 3Bfl 

Safittfe, ic^ EHdrnn; l?j'*l> Rennpd <Le 

SJSetlH 1 
Sa7iyQn,j^ Sjr™ 
SajL'-ad-Dftl (StpTimJip), jcif ah'*dU 
SaJjlC AbralHTn, Lnlh&dril (now mosinc, 

Ha5i4 [braniirt] it HcftNHi, 73, 99, 272. 

303 fj]. XV) 
Swnl /ifamJlairJ, chapcL Bt JertisDcrJi, 123 
Saipl Aterahfllll, COQVflnt IP Janjulflrlli 79, 

&4 

SalAl Appea, cliurdi (in JKrtiuljSJii), ace aJ- 

Millli'ii'IyBfl, mosque- 

Saint Andte*, rdhucdi at Acsc, 115, I7S, 

277,27ft, 313 (pL.XXY) 
Saint Anne-, diucdi id ha mag vat a, 17? ; 139 

SbdiI Anne, cfiundL ailJ cotFenf in Jerii- 
Mlcm, 73, 93, 9*, 13*, 253 , 271 r 272. 
3C11 (pL XIII) 

Snpit Anne mid Saint Joswliim, tbiuob a.t 
SajTEjcQmlLj 112 

Snint AtUanasd^a to*er, 91 B nodes. 213 

Eoint AvsiKin, 13S.3S0 

Saint BToeliajriTii, cnoTVJsEed 1 In WldT as* 

sjyaf, 27B, 312 (pl xx)ve> 

Samt CBEsiarus. chuidL Ln Nicoin, 191 
Saint CstlitTiiie, tlLuj«h (In Nicosia), ice 
HtidaT PBilia, iiwhid± 

S^int Calllfijinfi, monBEteri' tjelpw Ml. SirUd H 
J3, ]rl), I3S-137, 2G&-2&B. 28<i, 333 (pL 
X1LV), 334 (pL. XLV1), 335 (pl. XLVHJ 

Samt CIbtc, chureh (in yipujla), SHfCasHE- 
IKitlflsa 

Saint Cl*™nt, diundi (aiToitc dc H Paawii^, 

iff 5-5,11 ■CIcc'iL^rlLti a. tlfllflJUIlli 
Snint Dnnid, dLuiitl tat FriwLl), San 
D aniclt! 

Saint Demi, 1 6, TR. 2S 1 , 3*U| abbot of, rw 
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Sibil Douilllic, chmoh in Nicosia, 173, 17 J, 
196 

Saint Domini^ tibia* (at SliwJ, Santo 
rinmjnjjD 

Saint FJiu r diufdi (In JtTuialem), at DaLr 

Saint EpIplianLus, church in PanauaiuiLa, 171 
Saint Euthymiu!, monastery (now al-Khin 

al-Ahmair"). 2GLn 
Sainrt Frauds, churfi at Gt«enlu h 211 
Saint Geonjp, cathedral at Lydda, 1W 
Saint Ccdc)$9, church at Aiidr0Ti5a r 219 
Saint Gtoige. church at CerafcL, 224 
Stint EkjotIbbj, church in Fanur 

intta, 1 75j 190 
Stint CmgD of ihB Ckwifori, chtpel al 

Kyrenia, 2fjg, 2D2 
Saint Ceois* of the Creeks, Orthodox 

cntiwdinl bt FamaeuatH, 177-17?. lR5 r 

iBP.346(j>I. LVlUb) 
5 suit GaoTOt of th* TLuirns, church 1n Fajiiii- 

fftfta, 177, 17*. 1B2. 1*5. 34S (id. LXb> 
Stint CrwTgt's g^ls r at Hhixka, 234 
Saint liiuw£>»\ towor, at Rhodes, 232, J 33 
Saint UUIbe t-dj-Gard>, 38G, jiwJ jnr Ray- 
mond, (of St. Gilki>; prior of, 245 H 249 
Saint GiUcs, chordi in Jeronka, 273 
Saint HalsMdik, "Kmy. at Ramitlu, lift 
Saint Hilnidd, 204 (fig. 11), 305, 206, 390 
Saint JajtMi, oburch In Jerusalem, 55 r 

133,271,112. 293 (pi. VuJ 
Habit JairiH, library In Jcrwnlem, 137 
Saint Jean-Baptist*, tfmrch at Chanmon L-aa- 

BaE3dflP}' P 174 
Saint Jeremiah crtutcta al Ahd-Ghosh, 

112, 11 J. 1-32. 123, l5*-2fil, 322- (pi 

xxxrvi, 323^ xxxv} 
Saint John, ldh^ui h>h FanniM, 130 
Saint John, Hospitaller chinch at Acre, 278, 

3l4 (pLXXVlc) 
Sabit John, Hospitaller dnuch al HhodM. 

229. 331, M6, 237, 244, 2Jfl, 250 
Saint John, Knishtso^Me Hosniialten 
Stint John [.mnp*ahiJtiJ- H church a1 

K*)^uppyifitls h 190 
Stint John the Raptlir, <*rhadral (now the 

GteaL Mosque, aJ-Jlird' al-Kabur) at Beirut, 

73, ID*, lOT, 279.3l7<pl. XXIXb] 
Saint Joint Ltte Btptlat, OtbetlrBl <no* [be 

Ciceat Mosque, tl-JGmi' aJ-Kabtr) at Ga^i 

73, I DO, 271, 276, 304 (j>l. XYIb) 
Saint John the Baptist, athwlTal Cna# rha 

G rem Masque, aJ-Jajnr aJ-Xabli) at Kuala, 

73, 100, 271, 304 tpL Wlh} 



Sainl John. UlA BdJrtlEt, »th*drnL it Sefaas- 

1b, 73 r 101, 102 (fig. J], 1U. ]23. 271, 

274, ws. 30S tpa* XV11I] 
Salnl Irjin tl*= Baptist, church (at Chirn- 

nwnt>,jBe 5-t. JiBChHaptJH* 
SiiEj John uu Saplbl, church in Jerusileni r 

84 

S?u3i Jehu*! <tu EtMtirucju) sa(u> at PJiodjas, 

234, 133 (Tni 237, 23* 
Silut lulitn <7J, ehurcEi lu Je^Bafcra, 9Jn 
Stint Julkn, diurth at Doitzy-lolTi, 272 
Saint Luiami, eftureH at LtioBca, I8S 
Saint Umua, offlivcm at Bcthanry, S3, ?S h 

125 

Saint MarLoa, ctiuichal PyrtJtminii. 19^ 
Saint Uixhna, church a4 CJcJamur, I24rt 
SnLnt HaTk, cJlUJCll at KW«, 246 
flabit Hark, chiudl in Jerufaton. W 
Bnbit Haft, Chrtueh in Venice, 31. 2 ID 
5 jin L Mark, ■convent in Jeriziair in, !27 
Sabit Mar}', catbedrnl (now Kantousi 

moiqiie) t( Rnndej, 244. 245 
Saint Mtry, chiiccb at Anitoth, 1 16 
Saint Mary, churL-h at BaiktLa, 102 
Saint Mbtk &v Bouib, churdi at Rhodes, 

Saint Mary Latin (at Munotj now Ertwerr 
Idrchc), chuKJi in JemailBTri, 84j BS n 9i, 
270, 252 {pL IV) 

Saint Wvr Hagflaiau, chujeb In Jerwpkm, 
94 

Ssinr %tu>' of Caruid, chvcrii in Fnuiajiiata, 
J 7** 1S9 

Saint Mary of JrhaduipliaL, abbey on ilovnt 

of Oliws.96,37, 110, 114 
Saint Mary cf tba fJetrruna, diured in Jcna- 

inEarfl, ?Srt 

Saint Hiiy of th* SepnlrJier af Our Lady. 

cathedral at Tyre, 73, 74 r LD6, 107 (fl(. 4) 
Sditr Mary of the Tnwfer, iathadral at 

Tripoli, 73., 10* 
Saint Mary, af (he Victory, churrt at 

RlioJei, 246 
Saint tSuy the- Great (w Mbjot^ church In 

Jatusadcm, 84, ?1, 270, 271, 2*4 ipt. Via) 
SaJttt Mlchad, dimch at Am r jnHeet of. ID 
Saint Nicholas rathAdriJ (nx™ 1 inrarue, ths 

1 jla Mustafa Oinui) in Faiiiagujta, 172, 

173, I7S-L73. I BD, ]S4, lSS, IW, 1«. 

345 (pi. LVII}, 346 (pi. lVlllb) 
Soldi >ilchot*s, drnich ai Kal«ip«tib, 191 
Salflt MlcholAS^ dutch near BifaTbardL, 211 
Stkit NUholiu of the Cits, cburch at 

Aknrtiri, ibi 
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Saint Nidus's tow=T, 4 r R(im)±s, 234, 237 
Saint 0™r (in Prance), 380. ffJwf Me 

NiL-tiGla! II Of 5r_ Qmtt 
St\(\i Otmcj lilt Thefca), 2IJ, 216, 350 (pi, 

LXltnJ, 380 

sdrtt onrii (iinumiiu in Eiii), 219, mo 

Saint P&uJ. church *t Tutslm, 74 

Suint Paul, TtinnniteTj- at AntLarfi. ] 16 

Saint PuU]'i.GalS, tt RhodSl. 11D 

Saint Pt(er, castle at Bodtnim,. 232, 240- 

2J-3.3S3 (pi. LXVb), 380 
Sunt Peter, cpstle at Whip, 240, 3B0 
Snint FeJer, cathedral a| Aminr.lv 116, 15? 
Knint Paler, catHodjaL at Caesara, 73, I Hit 
Saint Ptili^r and SairtL l^Ul, clLUrth irt Farna- 

^□,, 177,34^1. LYlfc-) 
Sabtt J*si*t GaUJcatits, cJnuch on MomiL 

Skirin 95, 272. 294 Ijrt. VIIjJ 
Sibil NiDcas, church at Amyun, 123, L24n 
Saint Forphytka, -cliujch at Gaia, 1 00 
Saint Seno, Bblwf near JiHiail, I JO 
S-bLti4 StcnLn, church: at Toulouse, Si 
SaLnl Simeon, 19J n 380 
Siint Stcplien, ch*p±l«yrn(niy in Jerusalem, 

95, 123, 256n, 2*1 263, 326 (pi. 

xxxvTii) 

Saim SlepliEfi'? Cnl* {in Itrns^lcrn), fee 

fiktE of Erjaraim 
5aiiil.ni#i>£r:isr.Ui i fliimaiCerJ 1 in fudea, lain 
brinl TbendDrn. tarn D-ibr™ at Arta, I86 r 

227 

Sildt TlLGiiiai tnf Cult t : ill r, CtlUrCti aE 

lyifi, LDfiti^wf afeo rhorma Becker: 
Saint Tnypiiime:, cJmrch h1 AjIk, 260 
Saint Urbain h chinch at Tropes, 170, 172 
Sent Victor, churidi al Mqrseillcs, 108 
Sainted 350; ljiStinp Of, lit Labi* nf Rddic- 
iutailaJC 

SabtU Jotiri tnd C«T£{ h monBtttTjv it 
ttiozlc*, lIJn.2i6rj 

gqladjn (an-Naijr SplaTuad-Diii YTisuf inn- 
Au/Ob), Aij-ubid hjltan af E&pl {llfi9> 
djn3 Sytbl 1174-1 If J: 5(1, 9rtj 2b, 22, 
30ti, 37ri, 54, 74, 87, 89,91. M, 100, 
J02, 107, 10*. 110, 111, 113, 138n, 
J43-L4S, 149, 1S1, IS*, 1ST, 139, 160, 
162. 276 

Salami*, 176, L77, LSD, 381 

■lv^niii'i' [ 5 : 1 1 D _ 1 1 in iTJ-z.-J-Din r ran j>F nl- L Ar^n 

"(i AJyUtdrl inlet of Damascus 1237-1237, 
1 239-3 24S, of Jtaaliet 1 237-L (d. 
12S1>. 159 

aEhSEuihlyBh, JBJ,iEOEgwp*t, 102n 

Salami 213, 213, HI 

Salzburj, 36JU school of, 26! 



SalimBrn, A uzuale, 249, 2H2 
Sarnaiia^SS, 381 
Samaritans, 2G, 59 

San demciirt n Caw*™, chuiLli at Tone 

Siii Dflnit]r, chureli ac Friuli, 1 3fln 

Sfiri ScmririD (LuiniiLi), 38| r and m RDhert 

Of Sarjfe«iitifi 
5>ncig (af MajDrca.). wife af Robert af 

MajdKi LiD9-13*J (J. Llfl5> P 9d 
Sandys, Cfifjn^ ErVfldh UaVBlW (fl. IfilftJ, 

72 

SanJlatlOD, L 2, 19, 32, 47, 48,51, 62, 63 
SanmicJidi, Gifjiannj, EtsL^n *rctiLtcr;t (I6(ti 

0,180 
Sfliit' Ad^Il., JJJ.3BI 
S^rili troct, tJuirtdL Ln FlotflinceH 2l0 
saitti Sophlaj Ha^k Sophia 
Saniajntri, we Sain) Omct 
Santo l>wiiiruin, stiiine *t Siloi, 7-63n 
SrjnLdn r Marmu ("Tane Jd" ), Venetian 

chTrniLcfar (d. E337}, 143 
Snnudu, MaA I, Jlik.* o-J Ulfi ArtlUpBli^ fifl. 

1107-l5i. 1227. 222 
SaaudD r Mark 11. ;rarjd!Ori <tt Mart. I; duJte 

af Hie. AJchbDelsfo 1262-1343: 222 
Saonifl, 142, 144, H5, l4t {fqs. 6), 147- 

150, 160-163, 339 (pi. U), 3£l; L-ord of, 

iff lVmiarrj [A. l>y 113-1) 
Hunuzera, see Hnsfcmi 
5flrdjca r fSi Solia 
Sarmjsla, 1*2. iBI 
^vajjUkm, I64 r JAl 

■SUfnidE, TOVaJ dynaaty UL PErSla<\t. llti-Liir. 

640f651>, 16 
Sdiitert, RobcH, Jcaudl ( [ 7th C>, 222 
Sauraeevt, iflutUstcir, 140 
Spmjy, i?2n 381; counts gj, iff Amadco VI 

1343-1 3B3, AnladSo. VI [I 1391-1416; 

dUtEf Of, Jfi# AhlarjeQ VII] Hlt-]44lJ, 

Louis 14J0-146S, PWliber< [I H9T- 

1 504,-foe frJjn Lmiis of SB*ior 
SesndtUoji, 3fi 1 ; Ionia of, A 
SixndBrb^s (GKanjf CuUiDiE>, AHwiiifiri 

leader ]44J-L«a: 227 
SctiafiUlfld, 111, ami tr* DiE*rich. <if 

Sdischtcni 

SchLe&eUloltZ, HeiSO. (daSpitaFei leadei (d. 

1412), 241 
Seen, 23,3.0 
Scutari, 227. 38 J 

5** BRte, at Rhod«, 23-7, 2d J, 249 
Sftl>astia. ID2 r 107. 381; cathedral of, tet 

&unl Jnhri Hie Baptist 
Sfirtnd C^lsulc f] 147-1 U3>, 16, 104, 2J4 
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Se&m far fiber Ktnturufo} fhlilitim 
*TfKf!, JPJ 

Seine ri«r, 32, 181 

Seldiiitida (SeljtitiK 0&\vn Turkish people 
and dyaasLy In AlldtOua r'-RGm") L471-- 
1302: 41, 91 h l64 h lM h 142, and set 
L Aff-id-DIri Kii-K^jd 3 12.20-1237 

SelmicJB fTraciiea), 163, 3J1 (pi- LlVb), 
IS I 

t5t Jim [ {Yflvuz, '"1licCrrini ,, J r jnn af BayazLd 

lliOttpmmi 5 ull*Ti I511-1S2G: 67 
Senrj, jmr Scpny 
Sepp. J. N., 106 
Serrij, 22?, 3K1 

S-f-PTH, ] .mL(ratQ {"IL MtWO'^ r duVf of Milan 

(d. Iifjft) r 4? 
Shaftesbury, 13*. 382 

Sh«l If TirtH-jmrT/rpn 
fiEh-SJiaidjok, rft Kcak de HuiltrM 
Sheffield. ThurliaS. Jic^Llsh Hospllalkr 
1 520), 243 

Skips* 6, 13, 54, K, 38, 39*42-53, 59,60, 

Shilfcwh, Auil-aJ-DiJW trnde -nJ SalidJl). 

AlyObid Eownior of Ebjp< (d. 1 [*?), 5 1 n 
Skujlir Baqifc, 163, 382 
Sicily, Ifi, 12. 259 h 332; aiyle ul P 125n, 

I30n, 

Sidciofenstran {in tH# Sfarea}, 2 l9 h 332 
SidsratBrtran {in TheSaUJ), 3 Id, 382 
SidDo, 7. I4 h 31, l05 h 1*2, 160, 161, 204, 
JB2 r jflJ tee Ranald H, de Saielte"; cathe- 
dral or, 105' Ln>rnl1 of F 4, l*D, 4^ re? 
Cnirnid. RqgpiaJd,. arid Julian GiWnlcr 

SJroa. 332, am ree Mariano flf Siena 
SiEeriLi, JS2^ chapter liome it, 262 
Sltnorka tower, in FBmaeietH, 198 
SdguU. Simon, Florcntinn pilfirim fin. I3BJ), 

62-64 
5iEon h J9c S-K'iic 
Siaoui, 203, 382 
SilOBiiVponl <nf, 55, 5£, 3ft J 
Sdlai. 263n r 3ft2 
Silplus, M1-, 116, 1 62,3(52 
Simj, syni* 

Sii*l, Mi., 43, 59. fiA 63, 66, 101, 312; 

mnnariKiy un r xr 5»in1 Cltlwnfce 
Siwi, hit., S2-35, 57. SO, Hn, B5, 67, 92. 

JJ, 1 Lty 25*, 383, fmf «!r Burchard *f 

Mf. Si™ 
Si! r 163, 3S2 

Smith, Mt.. sw Mt. Stephanos 
SmJlli, Sidney, EiuGhIi Vnight 130a>, 
231 



Smjina, HO, 383 
Sofia {54rdia), 1 2(1, 3K2 
Souvigny Pihle . 265 

SpBOl, 13, 16, 22 r 225. 3S2i aubCIBC of {at 

Rhndei), 2+5,243 
SpnnisK 242, 2 43, 27> 
Sparta, 2 20, 333 
SpU»a r 7, 17, 49 
3la.vjOV<n«iLJ,lSl, 3-B3 
Slramxit 141, 3B3 

SlrphilJirjl::, Mti i 2 3 ] , 383 

Stq)h«i of Antwfdi, irmibtDr {fJ. 11J7J, 

J I 

S<cm, H-. ]2l 

Sli«t <nf rue Kdl^hti. al EUiodcE, 23 L h 2*5, 

353 (pL LXVa> 
S(riktir h C. L,. 26! 

SU23f£<TOElu, J0Kf, 90, 273 

S<ymp]ialr*, ill, ^S3 

SytHiiwh^], 141,14*, 150, 383 

Sublime Poiit, 72.a«d OtHnnBTiE 

R U l hnt fil , 3S3> flflrf *« Lgdplph of Suchcm 

SH8ar,7, ]4,JS, L«n, *9 

SLiga:, iWiot of St. DeniE (d. I L 5 1 ), 71 
Suleiman I (Kuiuoil, 1 he Lpw^lm; "thE 
MB£BLrltaif *), SW1 <?T Sclpm I; ttttoraaJI 
aulla.ll 1S2J&-156G: 67i*a*^ (Fouritnin) 4H, 
2,73 h 297 (pi. mo 

SuLfiman, rDDiquc (furtnftT CftUKtl) a( 

Rticd^t, 247 r 24 R 
SulriLfle, i^non ul Pbinnpiftd id. 1 342?}, 104 
Suq nl.'Attnmt, ilr-.m Id lcriJWfcm H 93 
Sue, jet T" re; .Ttt cfi» JrHin d* Sut 
SurpLr», rtailril^ KfaQclacan Ojrtw {in 

1494), 52, 53, 6ft 
Syr™, 24D, 3ft3 

Syria. 3. I2 r 16. I7 h 19, 21, 22, 32 h 41,63s 
□6. 71, 91, I0i h HM, 113, 121, L4P,150, 
l65 r lfi0 H 1S2, 194, 200, 106, 2ll r 224, 

230 t 133, 282, 2S3- h JSSn, 3r}3; Tiilen of, 

SBf UcrudyBdE, 'Abtfliids, FaljmidA, NDT- 

fld-Eljii MjihrniTd. Ai^QTridJ, HairtlUtii. 

Ottomnw; style af, -SI, S3 h ID4, 11S, l2l H 

126, 14fl, 24* 
iyiiHC lrjnrjllaBa P 126, 127. 177 t 179 
Syrian Cbrinianl, 4, 7, 16, 23~JJ h SS-27, 

it, St. S3, 80 h M, 131, 127, 156. 179, 

376, 271, 179 
SyTinn Gatei, l6l h 3H3 



Taba^, Mt.j LSI, 376, 28S, 3&3idiwch at, 

73 h ItO, 111, 118,3U {pi. XXJIla) 
Tall l^jnddD. 163, 393 
Tan k rb rm h se-t- Tim u 1 
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TiiKifd, i*=ph™ c*T BcJusniortd I; teacnt of 
Antimrli 1101-llM, 1104 llll: J,11G 
Tirmjari" nuoo^ll*, id J-'arnasiHras ISO 
Tinliiali, 241 

Taraui, 164. 3B3iatch6lalKip CArmcnim) of, 

jte- Nude of Ltrnpron; church *t, 74 
Tanlus, sw Toitos* 
TiTtrin r«QEC, L44, 333 
Teechdne CtiriK (PlKwia). fihujtlt <m 

Telot, 240, 351 

Teinpt*r4, ur Kdi^LtS TBRipLlI, military, 
order, 9n, 12, 17, fiti. 8.7, 91 , 92, 44, 112, 
1*5, 151, lil, IS?, 139, lfiO h L63, 166, 
1*7, LK 199. Ill, 231, 272, 179; bnfli- 
irp^fi, II, 33,74,90, 1 li. L59, 167, 
l$a, 206. 27li marital of, trr Ayme 
4 H Qs*liat; inaatue of, 7 , jmtf »e Gcraid of 
RMflton 11S5- 1139, AfttuthI ofFeTlgoid 
1232-1244 

Taiitfrft (In JeiTJ3llcniJ h imr Peine af Oio 
kocti a™ of, W<r Bl-Vfnnm ajb-Sliarifi 
prior pfj-jBe' Axihjnil 
Tempi? Stred, m J6nualMrt r 1T3 
"Tine anlLns k fountain;^ Monirial 
Teubanfc Kn%hii, mJUfajy order, II!, 1ST, 

Textiles, 1, 14, 16 r 13. 194, 163 

Thebes, 2J3, 213, 122, 225, 350 (pL 

LXIlrt, 194; LtKrd of half of, are Nicholas 

II <>F5t- qffl6i]2se-l29l 
ThenourL, Jahd, CyrMUHG (d. 13631, 155 
TheobaLd. ajchblsruop (of NicosiaD, 1-B7 
Theobald IV, rephew of hienry [l;cnuntuT 

CtiampqEiK 1201-1253, him of Navarre 

113-1-1233: 159 

ThcodcrK, pilflim mnrik. Irani Hiisthall (in 
6. 10, Jl, 45 r 7fi, B7, 1 02, in, 

118, ]33n,M*. 261 
ThuwlLira (Pfciiabpliaj), Wife of WMlsel H 

{rti. liy 1230, J, ca, 1270; cajuwiiKed), 

ahrin* of, 156, 217 

TltfiOjOrB DflCafl (Angelas) "CQmnenUi, 11, 
DJOlhcr of Mlcha±l [; rulti of Epims 
1215-1230, of niessnkmiLu 1234 
{"eniperof ] 1255-1 23D fd. 1251 J, 208, 
2)3 

Tjiftjmcipj-lM. 114< 3B4 

TlieaalonJca, ciry, 213, 384 

Trucssa]ondfla, kiriBclom, 205, 2J1, 213: 
Tukrs of, jcr BmuTam uf MonrfftMBt 
1204-1207, Theodore Decae 1124 
("emperor" 1225W130 

Thcasaly, 208, 117,225, 384 

rfc Thtmiot, Frertch tutelar (|T. l*5fi),S2 



Thierry, ardiJbisbap of Nicosia [In. 12Q?k 
ICS 

Thfefanu. pdltilm (In 1217), flu, 63 r £4, 
137 

Third Cnnade (1 149-1191), 3 
"T/JuinBEj Pttei, -skc FeteiThmonj 

TtMUlBf & fefket, cJiflntclLnr of Fnfjahtd 

1ISS-I162. nihbiihdf tf CaufcTbuiy 
II 62-1 170 f-anonJiedJ, 130, 17S; -itr 
ai.to Soirtr Thomas of drrtcrbury (cfipreti) 

Thomas Aqubiaa, Domirdcan tttwlofHn fd P 
1274, canoDLwdj, 171 

TliymlajLa., 384; sandstone from, 223 

TlterlaB, 7, J4, 105, J 61, 384; cathedral or, 
10i:loidaof,o 

TLteTlae, Latf (Sen of Gjlilec-), 14, 159, 3B4 

Tlfl3JiJ, 220,3fl4 

TbnWI {"'L*?'', 1 " die Ljoth; Tarticrlitttij 
Tlmurir* Cur-Khan 1 J369-I4H: J40 

TUlftrri, S^MiiblM}' ni, 133 

Tomb of the Virgin^ thmCb in JerUSahm, 

33, 57, 9&-?5 r 119, 25fe, 271. J93- (pL 
Vb> 

Toptlmne, inranaJ its NiiWila, iSil 
Top™bkBle r lfle Tall HaJlhfllJL 

Tninii. 7, HI. 3e4; LokLs of, S, smf w 

EHiimArer II as. 1136-117* 
Tanas ftoiUn, ettiiT at HTPragf* iA- 11*2), 

13-1 

Torre dc 1 Piuseri, 384; tfiurfli «, S3 
Tortc*a. 105. 110, J 13, 142, 1£2, IS 7, 3fl4; 

taifiediaJ of, re* Our Ladr pf Toitow 

riiUKum at, 133 
TquLmw, B, 334; fFmn* it, 3#iitt 

Sernln; coun< ■rf, Hj^nnnd {CV oTSL 

Gilfc*> LOH8-1105; ityle of. 87 
dpjB ToiLralle, ilojpLLaller tjl. 1522), 241 
Tootopi, 3fl4,imrfjtw Odino of Toutnai 
Tour*. 123. 136, 184 

Tower aJ Durfd (Jlli3»cl>, irt JrjniMlffn, 33, 

34, H7j 16I 

Towsr of Flics, in- Acre timi™-, 6 
Tower of Millie, jii Rhodei, 229 r 211, 112, 
234 

Tmquair, It., 224 

T^rvwJay, 354,flvru"5i!f Ihjinnnby 
TrEviio,42, 3** 
TtftkaJa, 227, 384 

TtipoJl. city, S, 14, 16, 105, J 10, HI. 

121(1, 142, 133, S84; «thedca! uF, 73. 
lftE; diurciiH of, 106 
Ttrpa-ll, {jmintv, 3-, J 05, 1 1 6, 1S3, 2SSu, 
2S7; cwrts *»F. 6 r arttf jfe- Rajimoiid 1 
(tltJlBJ 1 101-1 105), Berium 1 109-1 1 12, 



Raynaud I] 1 157-1152, Raymond 111 
U5 2-llS7> BoJldnraid VT 1 25 2-1 275 

TrtiidQi fo[«t h L49, 335 

Ttoy, l34> 225, 267 

Titles, 33Sh nn£hslKii»ii 1 37m church 

*i, i7o, vn 

Ttypioti, ctmudt in Nicosia, 186 
Tunisia. 52 h 3BS 
TunxHiuns, IS! 

TtiricB h 35, 60. 1 ]6. 1(^1 Khoreimian, 37n, 
76, 113. 3S2,. 264; Qrtoinui, ^ On* 
bhib; SdctiatLd, 4l h 93, 1*4, 104. H2 

Tuscany^ 3tf5| style of, 53-n, 191 

TVi*. JO, 13—13. 18, 32, 3Di* h 80 t 100, 
I0i h 106, 116, 1*7, 160^ 3ft5, and see 
John H1 de SuT; atrliniship of, ser William; 
cathmlrBl of t mm Salrtc Mary of (he Sen*]- 
cher; church, it. lUfin- Lords of, 8^ titidpr 
prince un.jt'i Aimaltlc dc Lv$iinon 



Urtialj'ade, Atflb MliphHl dynasty *t Duuiai- 
ous 641-750: B6, 99, 112. 119, 131. 15(1 

l Unm ibinW-RBbr*ti, A;nbic poet (d. as. 
7l9),21 

Urtsn ll (Ode of Ugcry), pope 1088- 
109?: 36 

U^mah Lbn-MiingLdh, Arab* siiiTkw fd. 

Hit 12, 22, 2 J, 26, IS, 39, 1L 
Utrecht 71, 385-; tjisliogi or. jee WUbtand of 
OfctcnlfiiiB 

Valuta, 164 d 3SS 

ValanLi, 355, bisVip nf, ] 30 

Valenciennes* 3-B5, and ] ferny aJ VaJeu- 

VaGonn,iM Avidia 
Vjjl DtiL.fi till, M&X, 72 
Vjmde Pill, A., 224 
Vai.jlhfl, LB-l, MS 
Vatican, riiL Rome, [ Jf , 192, 21 6n 
Venetian?, 8. 35 r 36, 3fl, », 42 h 50, 59 h 
122, 165, L67, 169, 17 J, Ifc0> 183, J68 h 
191, 196-2DD h 202-204, 207, J 10, 2 [J, 
214, 219-133, 226. 166: sty Is, 130n r 132, 
I36 h 173, 1K2, lS7 h 190, 216, 2JG> 117 
Venite. city , 4 1 -46. 49, 47 , S U 193> US 
Veaifc*. cef ubUc t 64, 180, 223, 22t, 217 
Veronal, 385, awf sw James ef Verona 
Via Dolorosa, street in Jerusalem, 38, 55 d 

S7a h 92, 94 
Vtosgiv in Tarn Sa/lla,^ *1. 66 
VHiri,frwper,3BS r i« 

Villarel, JgS.cnd Ktf Flilt if Villa**! 



Vinehardaum, 365; family, 2[li 217. ffrtif 
«* Gwilftty tf) *nJ WilKnm af Villa- 
ha.riIuuLn 

Vinereu^ {Jn Frunce), 217, li5,4«d 

ElelidnafVlllcrieiJn 
ViDfiiletlwe (jn Rhodes), 240. 1S5 
ViUieii do Litis A4am. Fltillp, jstatid msslw 

of the Etospilnlleii. 1521-1S34: 240,25fl 
Vincent, Luiiia ri^ucs, SomLnkpn, 7l r 162, 

2HJ-2S6 

Vk>Uct4tl>iK t Euaaru £mmanueL, Ficnch 
Bidiited (d. 1679), 140, 277, 283 

Virfiir, rfiajiel of 1hej at K*)«?pe-tri», 19(1 

VirsLn, thaffiL of the, IK3T MaulirtlllaS* IS? 

Virjiin'j iwoon, chapd cif the, on Via Uolo- 
rjsj Ln Jcrustlrm^'l 

%licnnU, ArriBlo, Qpriute (d. lS4l) h lSS 

VUty (-cn-Artffli), 3BJ, ami me Janwi of 
VLtiy 

VltH[L,219, 365 

dt Vosue, C. J . JJsteJLiot, T2 h L LB, 119, 229. 
230, 212. 7.113, 285. 286 

W*o=, Aim J. JJm 224 

W5dTal4jll(. 2 j tri, 3B6 

WidTas-BBflh. 278> 36S 

Walter <»r AwlDtEv nrysndflr (hit L217), 157 

ftjller VI aJ" Bctetnic, oovnt of L™*. titudajr 

d^ite (11^ of AtfiHiE I3LI-L35d, lyraritof 

Hutance 1342-13*3: 
Wacar auppJyn 10. 1L. 1*, H. 33. SI, 138, 

14*, 1J6 

WtLtaraaiin, KuK, |24n r 135, 136, 265, 

2B6, 2B7 
W^JJ of Jbh*, see Jacoh'a Well 
Wwtmunster, 225 , W 
WUblBnd Ljf 01ilecibLii£. hlahop of PadwV>rn 

i 115-1333, uJ-L'EceCM 1118-1234: 116, 

152, 156. IS7 h 161, 196, 200 
WJItlam. Brchbidiap a-t Tyte ] 174-iu. ] 187; 

lilt, 76, B6, 91, 93, l(10> 103, I06 h 119, 

134,135, 142 h i«, 267, 231 

Win iyia, lard af Sat^S <i. by IL3U 145; 

wiFe tf. lee Beattice 
WILUam fAlcmani, lord of PiLras 07. 1310k 
217 

Wltltsra af fThajtipLlL* t vhCOWJir of H^vn, 
prince Q) gfAthaSi 120S-11O9: 219 

U'IPiana af VHIeliatdouLn, ton of OeDEIrs^ I; 
prbice «l> of AcJiheb 1246-L27S: 219, 
220, 226 ; Wife 0f h TfTHT Ajma DucBcnai 

William of HL U Ci»t- bed of K/ak dea 

ttc^liers fbefara 1132), 151 
William ftf MalniEchuiry, tiitMi hlicoriari (d. 
nr. LH3),9 
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WilUams, M W. h MB 

Wiltnr'j arclk, in J±ru[gJ=m, JT3 

WinL*cstEr, l^g, |3J, IB* 

al-Wu'ajruli, irtf' Li Vbilk May*! 
WiinfcuiB, 35ej. e.riq 1 .mc John nf 
Wiik-zburj 

WyuliF, John, FngLh rtfnrrafir. «L [HU). 

Wytfcyn a& Woide b Eiitliali printer (d, 
I S3!), 4 J 

Y*rti Hiari JjIHL. midqiM (Fanner chuTclO Bt 

Yend JUUL, liHMqiB I'J'lvlIlhi idmr4li> jrt 

NLmoIs. IfiS, 174 
YeiAiklpoa, 190, 386 

YvtF h Button, (ran ale -tor and ftlic (fl. 
1250), 21 



Vm(te, lUuaJHer gf BnLd»nii II; mm fA 

H3o>.q3,pa. 125 

Znumla, Pfilfii RuyftitMid, paid TtJnster nf 
tiic HuIpiLallflrS I4l4l-Hti-T: 234. 236; 
bGUbVjrf < 134, 235 {fig. Id), 233 

ai-ZaJhif GIiSil. GhJyfirh-id-lHn, sett of 
Satadta- AlyHbid rider of Aleppo 1193- 
121 r>: 130, 163 

Zai*vti h 38*; * onwent at, 11 1, 21 ,2 

eritnuniofi,2lfi r 38* 

Zenji, Imid^nWTui, tjIet (*r HdujI L1Z7- 
Elfli: J 

ZnndDClirja Pqgfi, L-tiUrrti nl Gflrnti, 224, 

226, J5] CpLLXIHa) 
Znrii, marqubal Family At Bodcnlu 1315- 

HW: 2L4 

ZUillBcdd, GjrjVdJiiii (JijIliTtaL Z*nILirtL 
anf^ivec tff. 15A?J h 7 J, -76. S2 
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Volume [ Volume I] 



Phee x Under. XV]]: for AlUBllic 1 rrairf 
ArtiaJnC (also in cLUc. P*S= J^B; in head- 
ing! oJ udd lUgti £29"iGI; in toy t. pjgc 
J4EJ, Line ]S- 614, under 11* J; ufid 
pnga £69, UttfcE Arrudiic I) 

Pap; vi LLnfi 1: Jbr AL*xiti* T Camrrtrtili 
rftMr AlCKLUS ft>II)n=nu[ frha in caption. 
pH.cc 342 h 

rats KOI Und« jMPff. jW: del^Lc JWG.\ 
fat ]£1 vols, ntvrrf ]6"7 vols- 
Urtdct M>£. PL: delete AH*Z.; 1844 
MQi 1S4/] 

Pa(5C 301 Lifts iP: /ur aLLaeriLKtetlon HWrf 

JBCnmmndjti<m 
P&BF [Judei CtofU" M Corfu (l1?li*i0 

KudCo*fu; Corfu atflLinn) 
I'a** 6i9 UnrJcr Speycr: /«r SyirfiS rtffluf 

Spire 

llaec 662 TJnt*=r Tuy: far Tuy (SpitilsOi) 

TOriTuy;T(iy Utyaniili) 

Under Vistula: far Wnh. read *ist* (also 

p*ct; 66 3, UddCr. WhlaX^ Hlh M«f 1Mb I 
667 UrtdCL < A bkldifc: for WAS-] U9 1 

flfflo 1 L0W-1O91 (bIsd pajs 6*3, uikdcr 

nl-Mu L tamid) 
Pagf 7tn Under To*ilmi^: fur I] LL 



Paje inliL Under iM S: /fl* Mlrfielc Amari, 

Sfttof™ jriT.Fin-.FffijIi. ncmJ iTCWraTUtfa 

arabO-iteirb, cd- Mlchcbs Amaii 

Undtr ffi:/Sfl(l vol*. ™d 1*7 vols. 

UrKl*r f £ ! #r 1844™^ LR41 
Pa[!K 4i fOOUlOlft, Line: If,: Jtir C. W. Wil- 

iuii w-ar/C. R, Cortder 
CJ|*p . pace 123 Map tj. Jldt: move VOLE- 

E.ON ncnthvweawarJ, ahnvK imaJI bay; 

15d5, Affw Mount C5jy« 
Fajsc L47 Line 12: /br in 1 1 Sri te&ff In 

1187 (also p*B= 201 . lines 2S-2>3 
P^BP 162 Une3fJ:^ S4,0D0rtadi4.000 
Pjgp 164 LiiK 21: /iw- un llc-Ureaf/bi ] 17? 
f PEP IflS Litle 24 : /or kblg rv^J [uLct 

p a£ e 172 Wo(r 49, line 2: iieleie \n July 
L2iJl; UtKS 4 6: J^thflrK is. . . reject tllC 
paJSBfir- Ffu":! 1 Tll= liare i>r lhi5 «W13«TBlJori 
\i fnjr rrctiin, hu1 harai [uV^d 1243, 
i^hLlr f^lciwint tteruiie In eonrwefire 
130] wjlh nr jrchbLslii^ SiiCfifjfcd of Mag- 
delniiS C*-h.u seems 1* JlJft* exiiCEd; 

LuJnLlHi of Kroppenstcdi held i he se* 
from 1192: rn L2D5). Cccthih and Fical 

[tjeJt the urn u r (hLl paSSajE (0 SVppciTL 
12U] ; 
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A HI5TQRY OF THE CRUSAUES 



Pate ISO LJitt 14; fat August 23 wad Au- 
gust 25 

Pa^e 201 Line 13: Antrim CnpmaTUJs 

read {AnEJclui} 'V■w^^^enuy , fiat* 

236. linn 2) 
Pa£C 201 Line 2ft: /(Jr kmudOrti read ]Otd- 

ihip (aJsop^se line 15; paga 233, Juie 

13) 

Free 3<H Una IS: jfcwofth* ftlnedom r?mi 

<rf Rumadla. 
Paui; 21D LLn& 14; far 1214 wtf I2L.5 

(also in nexl line ?nd page 242, Lint 5) 
Paac 214 Line L: for rwpJww-iiHnw tttfd 

Sejuiephew-in-Lr* 

Line 36: /tor purpl* KrtJ piitpl* 111 L22S 
Pig* 311 Lifrt 2ir /be (1230-1236) nw* 

(1230-1237) 
Page 222 Line 2J: /<nr fen yearirfacT seven 

rears 

Linus 2T-28^ for (1236 1244) n^d 

(1237-1244) 
P^s 225 Line II: /far (1 216-1 171) teed 

(I33I-F. llflT) 
Opp. pa^e- 227 Ma-p- 10: twwn ctiBdina> 

sbnuld l» as On map 9, OYe*ltaf 

Op p. pa#e 2 JS M*p I L; to,wrf Cu]f Vd- 
\(a {iJel}; delete CcsIiLmue {I3c2) h f*ipli j 
at {I3c3}, Mown Caiy*e (IJdJ); ntpve 
VoitLtia (I2c2> ENE near cw^ h Genki 
(I2e3) SOutlWfi&tVflrd E3E n,F Spnrti, Sl_ 
CtO{g£ (12*1) KmLheadward near O*™- 
floeuc, anrf MikripLiSi (W<2) BaiKliwesl- 
waid ENEof Arcudi* 

PFEP 236 line 7: Jiir king ntferf lard (also 
PG«e240, line 17) 

pHflE 240 Lj[4= 29= /pr Angclus Canuusnjui 
wrf Dhcbs (Ansdus) "Cnimi*n*i*"' teJs* 
PflgP 259, line 3*, page- 2**, lire 3jd ; pafee 
17], Line- 1) 
Pape 244 Lint I: In fftrf Ijl itl before 
Pafe 24S Line 2ft: Vbr GupeLU of YemiiE 
rend Gtapclla itdLc Cbtccj L 
Unci 29-41: rvvtf™ Luith Cartel, tiltVI 
Oi NBrwttO, who dine! wiihnul bide rrt 
1255- In 

Line 32: ijritff hnwrtvSr, 

Luis 13; deter* wuLcli Iwd bcrona*d lo Jiis 

Wlife and 

P«= 246 I inn l&: A?f Mt. Coryae rtutf lit. 
forydi 

Line J I : for Angelina Cmiinena KQd Dii- 
cuena (ArtJlflLlni) "^Coinnenh" (also PflE E 
Ml, line 31;?** 263,hne 3]) 



PaBf 256 Lirr= J7: /(lr WiLHaJll ]] Gil- 

for QiVt&rl read William 
Pjp 257 Line 7: for Juk* reairf loud Cnl«> 

Hum 10 and 27. past 259^0? 33> 
Page 262 LtllS IS; for Ne£i(jpnn(E rtad 

EubOfla. 

%b1 Linn 16 ■ for v/lio- wn? ™hJ wflitJis 
mother ff« 
PaftJ 2T1 Line 2i- for Boeotia. /tfiifJ Thefl- 

UlKt 26-27: re-piace lvrJfl enlrftmCh*d Oil 

the tmrk; nf the CephJam h near H^lnny- 

[OS^ n-frjere, ax Raymartd HUnlaJlSJ 
PFge- 377 Parnate. LiiU Jl! ^ [1892- 

lW|«kf|IR43-]S941 
Pafi?;44S Line 29: far "SCirtflnhlirt' 1 feed 

M 5ti[teaibErj ,h 
P^ge 507 Line 2l\fct Go>uk Giijruk 

(bLso p*Se fi]S, line 2; page 6S2 Jbw 3-1) 
Fgp 543 Lm« 1: J&r Slaikerrtnis ^ed 

Starlferttlftri (alio pafit S 7*> Line 7; pvfie 

SftljLiB 34) 
Pap 626 Lint 5; for Ormami* «fltf fler 

maims li 

Paat6JS Low 2S:J^l 292 kuJ 1293 
Paet 658 Ljir=S:^13Wrtffld 13(ll_ 
Past 717 Line 13: /&r OguflaJ jwrf Qsiklfl 

fuljn liruu 19 and 24) 
?agp 71* Line 23: for OLjilLil rtVM? CHjfltV- 
faat 722 Line: 9: fo.' Pomdrucnn rod Fnn- 

fi«HD;^?J- Ruhrquck raorfRubilitt 
Pta$? 760 Urtder L22< a.'UCU.mr: for puiple 

rtMjpurpIs (J22J1 
Pate 761 Under 1229 fotwut] /far J 229 

™tf 122fl 

Paee 766 Umto WpJicus: /far K2*3 r l I mri 
12*3,11 

Pugp 773 Urklej Caffa*, WoUHt: JfJffr 
l*rWh>«M(FJ' 

Under GBseajudrti: for CHiandra r*^ 
CaasandiHi Afr^ w Pn(idi=# ar«r or 
rVrtldtiHt* 

Under CetIihws: JE* -I4e2,] 1 «ffld luear 
HalnrrnH 

PBHF T75 Under OjrTu: /3r C[5im {[Eallail) 

7#ad Corfu; Corf-i (ltaliin) 
Pnge nf, ynder Dapbuc: /(W inll^gr- 

I3e3,H ™rf mnriaiiarv 5 nailei WMW of 

Athena 

Pagfl 7ftfl Ujider Gililec: for Llf3 nwref 
LlO,H 

UrtJef Carati ; /<w [2e3-, 1 1 rfd 13*4, 1 1 
Uwkj Ceranea; defert whole ^try 
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Paec T3S Under Karlsf: dciet* vrHoic eniry 
Afttr Kara entry- ifrssrt Karydi, Maunl- 
bJil IKUth af Hernia, 

PBgF 2S D Under Wakryplagji iiffcK G*ta- 

«* [clasiic*]).: for l+e2,ll r*tfJ I3rt.ll 
PngE 791 Under MalU: Jbr Hld4 h l 
HldSJ 

Pace ^92 Under M wi(JwC /V StarkKnUurg. 

remf St>[kEnherg faJin page Sfl2. Hilda? 

Pasa 79! Under Pallcnc; for Ca«andre* 
Pngr 7^6 Under PijLiJjea: defer? wftolten- 

PSgE Under RubTDllttL for RllOKHLifc 

rai{f RubruLk 
rage 799 Unttor SaUit Hilajlon; for K4cJ. 

remf Me!,2Q. 
Put 041 Under SUeila: /br ^lefk rvwf 

Slpak (Jtlsa PHS= 803, under &n£) 

P«e 802 Under Epeyei: JEw Spi™ nod 
Spire 

Pflit 307 Urvder VgLgt: for (TaTlnrj jySjlT 
(Tatar) 

P«c SI 3 Under Aebaea, line. ]]: /ar f. 
1229 mtfr. 122S in nnaLrlnefclLnfc 

16: Jbr IMU-1306 remf |3Ql-l3« 
(1347K lkfi 17: for 1306-1313 read 
1*07-1313; column 1. One ] : for 1313- 
]J18 W 1313-Ull (1321): lie* 4: Jiw- 

AllffJilia Duc^cra ™rf Pu^eru (AnpS- 
liiu) "CofniiMia" 

Pas= B-13 Under Agnes at Mftrttfeirtt : Jiw 
IkmiL'jLE (11) ffitfd Booll»Gu 

Pjigp ftl4 Under AJbai±bo of Cajutfia; .tw- 
ine**! read Tlwtws. (in 1 3*3 ) 

Age Sli Undci Alexius SlJ-ifeBopovlns" 
for ntiai rtad euebj {ft. ]"2SI> 
Under Arntdee- PofEj; /cr ThesnLonita 
/rod Ram uui 

Piga SlG rjndar Artdicw GhLil: for 1259 
rtfdH 1 ifrw |JS9 

Under Ana«lus '*C ram renin": thutige so- 
Ducas (Angelus} "Cotnnenili": linB 1\ dt- 
hn "Ducas": tics 3: jfcr 120*-] 2 14 rsorf 
1504-121! and far H14-U30 read 
1215-1234; line 4: /or l23fi-]271 rtarf 
113.1-17. WW and far ! 271-1 29e" ™tf r. 
1267-1 2Mi liDB 7L Jfor 1130-1216 reacf 
1230-1 13-7 ffjrd 1236-1244 wjfJ 
1237-1 2>M ; Lire 5: /or 1 27 1- [ 3 U rtad C 
126S-I 314i tins *r #w 1271-1 293 p. 
l2fiS-l29J- Unc 10: for 1303-018 read 



13M-13E6; Line LI: far Ajifidlna rrtrd 

D^lfflfTl* fArvgclim.) 

Under Ariecvins, Linu 4; JSm* 1268-I3BJ 
«*rf{l2*6) li&s-i :as 
Under Ann* Angelina Cdrrinsna: ffersif* 
fc Arm* ("ApiEj"*) Diwaena (AneelinB) 
"Comnpi^'i for I2SJ-11?* kvkt [2JB- 
inB ; ytir USP-1 2«4 watf 1 J£0-1 286 
Under Anna OnLaciiifiiria (PalacoLflainii): 
for (PBl»enlotflnj) rtad ("PaJaeoLflainH F, >i 
for 1 17 1-] 296 r±Tdtf 1 265—1 J'Jfi 

P?pc KIT Under Anfiorir tings or rtad 
king* of (Ai*soji-Ca(Blon.iB} 
Under ArcJiJpclaao; /tir Samjdni warf Sa- 
ciiidl lilii p^gjc 161, under Samuloi) 

PugsSlS Under Asen:/*w 11 S6-1 196 Kud 
II 17-1196 (bEid j»b= lUlder BjL- 

Under Atnero: fat fllM-lSofil) r«cf 

&uca=™a (An£*]tna.) "Com[r±[H. n fnl.io 

pajfi S3i r under Helenn, (wicc; pBgp K37, 
umlu Huah or Ericnjit; pBge S39. uttdw 
lierte; PKge- S4L, under John Awn] p*s= 

S47, jndsr Uadfred; page SJJ, iinrlcr 
Mchdlaa I] Of S< L OrriKr; page fl 1Q, urtkloT 
Willljrn da la Roche im) onder WillLairi II 
of VUIcriai(touJn> 

Page B2& Under BaimI^e: for SM) read 
iSOiwuntof, 21 

Pag* B21 Under B=ifcr Ktun: for 1256- 
1 2frr} .W 12^7-1 266 (also page S3 J h un- 
der CoL-den Hwfl» 

Undei BETtlinld I: fat I20T-12177 rred 
1 31 1-1217? 
PagB S12 Under Bonibce li; JbrEwtfl 
{also page 43u^ H under Mondferrjit}; 
IHnfi Mar/ Jord 

Under Donihee |H: 111 ™d 0 (abo 

PSEE BJO, undHrMnnrfaTraO 

Vnfrn PflnifBLt Vill: jbr Gadwii ™d 

Under BOuliiw of Verorw: defete (dill* 
CiMEtlJj for tosi mvif trimcn ^ FJub™ 
and Loud 

UndEr BolpiTti: par king wad kum «f 
l'ag« $23 IJodec £^zan4iiK -cmnerojJt line 
Hi for (I2SH261) rred (1259-12*1) 
(also 84f, under MiLbael VLlll: ibue 
16: fyr <«M-132H) rflnJ (12M-132Q) 
(*Js^ p^s= #«, under Hidiad IJO 
Fa^e 324 Under Carintans dalle CUcccii: 
for Mt+Jiin read alater; .ftw 1220-1225: 
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PiifijC 824, ttmlimieS 
™rf Cdr 1155),; <fcfer< tAivri Ifflf 

except 245 

Under Cajyjte h Mo^nt: delete iwAehV eiwy 
Under CHlaJonin.: ^ 3 72. fearf 372; king- 
dom of, jnr Arng™ 

UnJer Onl«rinB. nl' Cunir.ift/iaj> : for I2SS- 
lJOTrtad 1 2*3-1 3D3 
Uttdu CliaiLiSv son of Ptiili> III of 
Fnni-t: /or Chathii rewJ ChaitcE of Valoit; 
/tjf count, of Yalols retfJ count of Anjou 
Undat diaries I of Anjou. line 5: jfcr 7r>2 
FflKf 762; tlJig of ALtanlH 1 272-138 J 
Page 825 Under Clement Vr >br ic Gtmrp, 
wja 1 do Gal 

Under CojuidLn; for Jang of lEpjwlErp. 
«trcf kldt of SkUy L2JJ-1358, Jeru- 
salem 

Peac 826 Under Constsnwe CAnm"): 
{jtflteT 1244)™arf 12J4-12S4 id. 1JU7) 
Under Ouiirili: fat (]4lft-m2) rtfihtf 
(14311-1445) {alio pug? 430, Undtic Ffit- 
r*rn and under Flacerice 

PnjjE £27 Under Dal La CatCed: Wplflff 

H'JwJe frtjyj 1 wtfJr balle Carted, see Carln- 
Cattt, GraptUi, NajEO(£o.fliitf RaranO' dalle 
Carceri 

Und*r Dr in RwIibi: /"w 12JJi5-linBrtmtf 
1204-1308: /or 1205-1224 mrf 1204- 
1225 

Page 814 Under DemelriHi: fpr Ange- 
lui Comnenus «wf CAnujelni) 

"TCwnnenur (aJKt]rag* B4I, Tinder Johrl h 
and John I, and JlJlh II; page 447, Under 
Hrmuel; payi 849, under MitftrrtL I— delet- 
ing J DiLeaJ H -aJlid. Mlcbael II; 852, 
iLndftr h'lMgJhoruai page 865, under Tlico- 
dMe; And pag# 866, under ThomH?) 

Under DtJBCtTlUE ChflUlHtWHU?: for (in 
1224) ™rf (from nn, 
Under Dernetriu* of MonifermL: for Tinnd- 
1>ce n mref Boniface I- Jfa r Img □fThftSia- 
lunricu. read lord t>f TTtesiaLanlca 1207- 
1209, Ling 

Under piejdeh I: for 1 1 95-1221 nearf 
1I37-L221 

Under Dominicans: rfffere pwe 122 
After Diifaj entry: fflxerf Ducai (Anejduri) 
"^Gamncnwi", f« A ngelux "TwrrLneniiu" 
P&je *29 Under Enrico Dandolo: for e. 
1193-1204 read 1 J 32 - L 2*5 falso pa£e 
868, under Venice} 

Under Epirusr /or 1244-1214 nod 1304- 
1215; Jfr 1214-1230 rem/ 1213-1234; 



jfor 1236-1271 jhkT 1231-t. 1267; 
J27L-119*™if t. 12S7-329& 
p.-ipe 63V ITndjcr tZu^tacc ; /or forc« 
farMJ <JI. 1209> 

Udder EuatociUE of Montu^: for t. 

12lS-1250re«J 121"?-]™ 

Undei Fdicia.: rfrJefc (dnllc CaTturiJ (a3sa 

PBJff: 845, HldET LicariaJ 
f^ge B31 Under Ftcdcrlcti »tl <>f Tiwk 

etJct l: for II69-T191 rwrf I [#7-119] 

■jlldftr Frederick II: for cmpira: of Ge*- 

ni.Lny and Ski^ 12J1 ^drf klTiE of SicSjr 

1 1 ?7-l 154, eonpamr uf GcniLaJIV 1212 
Pigs E32 Undsr Geoff^y I of YdLehw 

doultt: 1209-f. 1229 wrf 13W-V- 

122E 

rwl*r teatiw 11: Jfar c 1 229- L Mfi ™mJ 
t. 1 223-1 146 

Under Ccimarius: /cw fjemtarjuii read Gcr- 
maiui; II 

Uiudw Gcrrpanj-: for 1 21 1-1250 mri 

Pisa B33 Under G Lib at «f Verona : /nr 
(didleCu:ccti>r™rn 
Under Gorlifc; Jitr Goyu'k r*ad tsUyHt 
^Iso pnae 950, i/nd*T Mn/iigoliJ; ("or -agH- 
dm TEprf OfiodeL (aUn p**e 850, LLndeT 
HareoUL ptgfl 453, undtrCeodji) 
Under GrapeDB; far (dalle Cn-eeri) *f 
Vtrnrti. nepbEW Willajh 1 PWTcf illk 
Orceri, jno-in-U-w nS' WiJUaiYt f of Vcronfl ; 
Jin- 1255-1264: «*d{d.F. 126-1), 

fa** A3* TJadku Guy I d* In Rwht: frr 
Ti^ba, warf Tric*« 1 2 1 W 225, gi«r 
Under Guv PaGLavicinri- /br aFier 1237 read 
Hit 

Paos 835 Under Helen*, dfl*JEJii*r of John 
Asn; JQw {sftw 1 235), «wr I23J-1237: 
Under Henry (Pfewntopf): far Halra read 
Malts tin 1210) 

Under Henry VI: /rjf ernp*rrjr cf Gatrniivy 
reiKt ltilfl Ctennany IL69-1190, ou- 

Under TtenE^, *f Baldwin V: Hen- 
iy rtarf Henry d.'Angfe^/A' Latin emperor 
of Rmnrmii 1205-I2L6 nsfflrf HyjnnJ of 
Rumunii 1245-l206 r Latin emperor 
1206-1 21G 
Pj^e 3i6 Under Hermann of Salzar /ijr p. 
J2IU-H3* riaKr" 1209-1239 {tlsa pup- 
fltbS, urHlar TetiUMiC Knlflllta) 
Under Het*nm 1; for H26-I2&?: mrf 
1226-1269 (d, 12m 
L'juLh He50lim II: JSn- 1189-1 2?2 r 1 294- 
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IIS*, HSf-UW tead 12£S-12S3. 
13S5-I290, | ±44-130 J (also under 
rtetLsmriLdaj 

Under H^ourniih: /or 1252-1194 r±\Mi 
1293-1255; far 1 34*5-1 307 ttatt 130 E- 
1397 (nlin pase B45 P under Leon IV> 
Page 837 Under. Monorlns TV: far l*cdb 
rrsd Junes 

Under Hu.gb of ColitHy. /tar Jcrdght 
cruKidBTtd 1204} 

Under Hugji of Sully : /or wriuiian(fer, f#J 
of Albania J 279- 1281: 
Pa» SIB Under IL-klunt: J&rjjfljsiW n£atf 

&]jed(u (alaoiiBBB 553. ondcr OijuiErj) 
Paga B39 Under Irene AngFiiru CnnrtanaL 

far 1240-1241: rem? 1237-114] (rl, after; 

124fi) h 

Under I site] (ZhW>; Jfcr 1 1^-1 5 10 «wd 
1293-1310 

Under- Uriel (de Ray): far Athmi mrf 
AttueiB (from 1 297} 
Pate 540 Under Jnrntii II /for Augod read 
Ajt£nn-CiitJilijriL3 (lJiii pas* &S3, ilthIct 
Prierll nndPsterlllf 
Under James 11: jSv An^an tad SlcDy 
jswnf Sidly 1285-1246. of ArajiGn- 
CttBLonia 

Under J«nei if of Ansnn; /tir Nce/ft- 
pnjitc 1204-1 10* «ad Eubota 
12*5-1205 

Under Jcnmbli Glillli fiiV CO-loid of 
Tsn«r£mJ Lurd Oi Scyroi 
Page 441 Under Jean (of ChltlTotl): Jbr 
(d.lJN)remf (d, 13S5) 
Under John Aneclur Cmnnenu?: fa 
l23tf-1244i™f 1237-12*4 
Under John I An£clus Cnrnnmui: for 
dulre iwarf lord; jor 1271-1295 (d. 1296] 
H«t4 12M-129J 

Under John II Aneelus Comnenux: /at 
Alike fflrf lord; for I193-1318 ronf 
1 3*2-1316 

Under JoJul dc la Koclie; /pr dnkif rtmfif 
£teat Lord 

Page 842 Under John r>T Parma : fbr xaoa&\ 

Kodifinubl da 124?) 

Under J din 0 F Pnradu : /at Sicilian leader 

wrfrflulian diplomat fjj. 1279) 

TJnder Jotin V Patted afcUS: for gflUUtacui 

Fimrf great-grand Son 
Pais 84J After Jtjns «iLry: irtttrt Karyiu 

Ml., battle fl25Et>,24r> 
Phbc 845 Under l^Ufi ecapiiB. line 6; /> 

1217-1215 ™tf 1217-1217: Lbia 18._far 



[273-1255 HooT 1275-1 line 19, pa 
127^lJOftriiftj 1281-13*18 
Under l*o SgMirua: /or (d. f. I20B) read 
(*L 1208) 

UiMhr Licirio: after V»=nrjt umsrj C/t 
1276) 

Pjce EU£ Under Mah^L: (d L I Sill 

mnf 032l»d. 1331) 
?*S= Under Maio Oriird: /of 1144- 

IIJEtrtad' 1194-by 124D 

Under UarHi«l An^eluJ CtiflirieJUJS: /W 

1230-123* ttteJ E230-123T 

Unde* Mitcu Giaieulefl: for fui 12til>, 

«Brf 1238-1 2S1: 
Page 848 ITndjej Martar Jbr illcgltlDia.tc "(nrrvf 

(BcJo&fw}, iilcejlimalc; for (aflcr I210>. 

fflrd 122S-1MT; 

UlJcc Marii ComnetiBj dHUffiier of Menu- 
d 1 ; for 1 150-1 1S1 ™tf 1 1 74-1 1 B3 Wso 
paec SJ-S, urtdu Rrnici of Honlfeuall 
Uadcc E4aiiB LBsrauts, daughter or Then- 
dflTf B; fw [B/t« 1257>, fffltf I25S-1 253: 

hga 849 UAdu HJctiaai 1: /at dtspoc ^«wJ 
lulci-^jr 13*4-1214 read 1204-1215 
Undftf MLoriael 11: fay deapot ™J ^ud&f t 
Jfcif 123t-J2r7] ntecf Llll-i. 126T 

Fa£* B50 UndfiT M^inrorl: /lt StarVttiibiLEg 
Htorf E?tark(MiJ6ei# (jilfio ]lafif UThlej 
SttitiHihirg) 

h^e Sil L'ttdcf Huliantinud I: Jiw 1249- 
1277 rrad 1249-1233, calipli 12J3-I277 
Under. WHnatCo: for FdldR (dalle CbicctI) 
ntmcf FeE-icn 

Prbc 852 Uiwkr Kcopjttras: far dules of, 
rpf Ane=lns nvd lord? ■rf, ne* Dhhis 

(AnuEliu) 

Undsr Nififphiwii* AngeLusL /at 1271- 
J29i™Jf. I2i7-l24fi 
Under HitiioLas III cf S1. Omer: /or 
Thclra newer hnlf flf Trwbei 
h^r 8i3 Undjer Obcrto. of Biandrate: for 
Ofccrto rend Obcrtfl, count! /or 1207- 
1209 fwJ 1207-1211 
Under Ot?iJlH:J&r 1144-1235 read 1 134- 
ty 12rjO?J^ 133B-iJ.(M ^ I2&0- 
1304 

UralAi OttiDn tL« CdCon! J 1 ^ I25D-1274 
rtarf 12SCMV J2S4 
P^cu E54 Undnr OHuhi de b Rache.: /tw 
knd. fp*ir lnrd;JW 1250-1223 tt&i 
1204-1225 

Under Ottci IV: /Lfr Emperor rfdUr k'u^-Jtlf- 

(tiowncd I2W> teed -1209 t emperor 
1299- 
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P*Ef 855 Under Peter TJarfjci: f> (Ln 
12|fi),rvwT 

Under Peler <>f Coprttimy, son of Baldwin 

II; V |2L7-J3]7 
P«e 65$ Under Pliilip dF rn.urr.ejia>-: /iw 
1273.-1135 ™<f 

Under Pli:lip or Savoy: /or 130-l-]30f*: 
rafltf * 301-1 506 (1307), 
Undei PhJif lafTarart<o:/trltt*-l332 
rtaJ li*J-]33l; 1106-1313 read 
13-D7-] 33 3 

Page H£7 Under Ptolemy of Lucca: for 

Kalian read Dominican 
Ps^ H$S Uddat RaYaJio dalle Cai«ri: /or 

lord of S'sEroponte "frer 1 iriqrcTi r.r wuih- 

fmtllb^n |3fl5-]2q9 J knxlnf B-Lubdfli 
Ln.Jci Raymiynd BMArtjii fJTjJ >.-'. h 1082- 

miread UjM-113] 
Page fli? Under Rencr Zen-?: /or 1251- 
L2G& revd ] 253-12*5 f?]sD p^ge BfiB, 
urrtder VEnicr) 

UndKi Riubard Orlifil: Sot 1 133-] 304 
raadby 12*0-1 3CH 

Under RdlMcl IT, Scid of Rotjeit I: for 
E2&5-l289«tfJ 1284-liS* 
Page 860 Under. Roew de. T-lw: for (d- 
I30fij W<d. 130J) 

Under Hubrouck:/w Rutvouck raptf Rul* 
ruck {also paee &70, under TYilh'pm of> 
Page B6-3 Under Sifjly, lirr I^Jfr 
L2-5G mrJ 1 197—1250; insert tonredin 
I2JJ-1258; line 11, for EW1-1327 rt^f 

Page 365 Under Tenet: /or lsrd nf r£nd 
Lords of j for Ghisi rratf arid Aodraw GIlIsI 
Under TbaniaT' /br I34W: 1309 (d, 
iMlji, 

Under Theodore, Ortrtodw* b\&of.fw tf. 
1205) W (in I20FI) 

Under TTita.HLi.vt! AltgelUS ComnfiJllls: fur 
J2I4H23A nod 12L3-1230; for "cm- 
THJTtsr h it a(j /<W 1224-1130 read 

3 224 ("impeior" I22JJ-12W 

UflfJti TtHOdOte I L-JSWiri?: emperor at 

rtad ernpejot ( 1 205) at 
P^fiS 866 Un(t*r TriCE--!*lkiritii: far Angdm 
nestf Duchs (AneFliit^ {&■ kings of wad 
kw4) of; for BLinLTiLfl fH) rtifi Boniface 

aiifar m.w-™LriJ4t7 (tine 120^- 

Undcr T1i«th= A^iddai: Italian reed 
LKMnLnkurj 

Under Thome* I: fbr LI05-1Z12 read/ 
121f 



Under TfiMim II; /or 12J2-*fJer L155 

™cf<v I211^fltr ]25Et 

Under Tlmw: J&r 13fi9-l4W ™rf L3*fl- 

1405 {dsournleT Timuridj) 

Under Toto& lilrfiyr 1 292-1 2P4<<L 
rvarJ 1293-1^95 (d. HM) 
Pap J70 Under Wiltinm IV: /or BorifiLt 
I] redd 1 Ron:face I 

Under U'iDb.rn Jki la Rodui for 1 256— 
(l^TriiLj |2S^-126< 

Under WUUam E of ChamplHttr deiw ] h 
fiw p/Lncc rEjo" prince (T) 
Under William of RutroucV: /pt CMnrinL- 
un niirrf Frnnci^ari 

Uridtr Wdliam [ at V*tOrta: rJffeff (itlle 

Cuter!) {alsc undet Ulliam ll> 

Under IfraUarn II of V-ciodb; for triarclnjf 

centra] Euboca 12t3"-llT5: ««f (d. 

12-71), 

Under WillHm V ™r Vilfcrurdniiiii: 

llj/pr prince ntYrcf prinue {[I); dtferi CajLn- 
C»na dille CatcKii, 
pTigP S ? 1 Under Yolonda HOn(feJia1; 
Jti7 EkmifaLE 111 rtfdd EodfaM Ilj for 
|3*5-]3I6 nSCTJ ]2Ey-LlU 



Volume HI 



t?B£e llf Caption: ^w- Pl £ >Uiiire-.r™rf PD[hfere» 

fti^? 2 Map I , Fc: for Him mid read Ham- 
mid. 

ftiga 14 Llrte I j ^or AngElo wjJ Angclo 
AcclajiisUL (alio facje I42 r llnc 9) 

Opp. page: 26 Map 2, Ce: for Ctf^nnd 
CefaLTl 

J | T-Hb rj: fat 1334 iwr 1337 
PaiB 47 At end: arftf bulieved was ajl irn- 
pendins aiLaLt, Andrei it ill fjiipflictitd 10 
Ehe 

rage. 1U7 Liofi 23: /w Uocoliin nmf TJwf 
nliart falw pap; IDft, line 2)t Jtne 24: fH.u' 
Chriei-j-rica™^ Hfllmyrw 
Pbejc 111 Line 4: /{tt he reJicf mcil neur 
Thebes, gs; line S: far "in □ beauLLrid ptani 
near Trttt*!." Kid 1 but near KtlnlrTOt 
Pa.L,* 1T2 hofe 7: jiw Huicira read 1 Hanuu 
ftyje 197 Line 12: far FaJL«rLwfld Falier 
Pa£e23l Note 17: firrt nutneral in !mt linr 
&KWld b> CDKX 
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f'atd 276 Mdus liSijiv Auactrt fflutf Oak 
ran 

Pflpe 2B 1 Unit 2z firr AimEnLi. 1 29] -1 17$" 
[[LiiLlLL-uinLiijiJ Had Amu rib,'" The Oil- 
itot ^CwAwn of Armmitt, ed- T, S r R r 
Ruass (Edinburgh 1975). pp. 111-138. 
rm$6 1S9 Note 13: dirter* IfbrtlieominEl 
F^e290 Nofc 16; for ZeitFAnft fir 
£tH:/sr/k r$ad Bj'ZdntfTUKfie J^orrchantfirl 
192 tfote 24; far 63-71 j^U 235- 

241 

Pap; 297 Line 2*: foj- RacniKlli read P.i£- 
catiElll (aJ» phbs 797, undsr KpLaiiKili: 
pi.Eir It03, «iud=r Smvnia) 

Paps JUL Lint 13: Gccobono wad Orto- 

butaio (also pajffi 732 H under CxianjcoV) 
Fa#i351 Unc 3*;Jfcr IMJreod' 1346 
Opp. paps 434 Map 12, Ed: efafefc La Cava. 
Map J 3, Ce; jfer Caccies Cacwei, j%r 
Jtres msrf J=re*, for Mpntanchci mnf 
McfllLinchez; De: for Andujar read Andii- 

wad ftnJkala 

Hnf) ]4, Ce: /bf J4f*a read J*hei De: 
CanJbU fttrf C&nntntL 

Map 13, D*: for Alwaread Alan, Ed: /for 
Cornells flaaJ CoTn*lLii 
Opp, paje 313 Mbpe 17 Bid IS: tnttrt lan- 
diu Ocean. Norway, diarf P-ersiPn Gulf; 
(mart 111 an. lira flowing into Isic* n e 

Taahicilt (JUS< jrtw« BjTnwImd. in drtafj 1 ft 

ponvtiriE ENE twnrd Mongolia) 
Ojrp. pw 646 Man 20, G3d: Jbr TyA 
read Tin 

P«c 668 Under. 1149; rev Irab rend 'lime* 
Pmc 681 Under ArawaY for Ajnw5a Mod 
"AmwflS (*J» pflHS *95, mnd^r Emm#u.j) 
P«; GS2 Under AppdHhdw-Buceuihi : /pt 5u- 

P«s GS3- Und*ff Atjuw, Mounts Jlir3,( 
nod? 

Pup. 6?D UmLSt (TaiLnll dSTT IMhl /or Cat- 
eeII rtuJ Caibal 

Under Cephlaiui: /or -Hc2:4 rend ncai 
HHtmvmi (I3c] :*) 
Pgjpf 6?t Uttd*f Chaul: 17, IS, Jiard 13 

filin p^K Uiidflr DiULpaSe TOl.UJl- 

dti Uormuz) 

UiidBf Oin: /yf lfl read waet of th* 
Hi <17, 18? 

Page 651 UJidjftf C-flttar Jbr 19 mJlci WSW 
ofMe]fl(Hldi:2>™if-Hld3;2 



Pfljc 69* UniJflr Podocnraw: fur % 3- read 1 
2 

Page 697 Undfer FafiladOVa: deM* wfifiJn 

irndti j]-FU™(: /iw il-Pnat read «L-Fw3l 
J«e S99 Undcj Kpfa: /Iw -LlB:ll«ad 

7 rrtL*! SSW of Acre <Llf3: LC h 21> 
Ptpe 7D0 After Hali»wd entry: niitrt tial- 

mynw (Bncknt (rrKut>, Albnltos {modcen 

(Jrttt): ttuwi 26 mlki cast of Domokoi 

(J 3*1:4). 

P^3? 70J I'mh H"= Sitofli wad TnjJoe- 

StBJl 

Under Irail: /or —17, ItmirfNE oftfie 
Hi (IT p lg) 

P*5= 704 Undei KawJla: Jiar no1 in j*t*p 

nuipfiBdrtflGr-lt, lli 
Pjgc TD6 Ujidfii La Cava: Jfor jgwn- 

Eld5:l : l rtsJ cbIUb St of NJtOtLi 

(K4ni: ID) 
PjgaTirj Ltidjer M4latwr:^r-17, 

nor Id uh m*pp*d 
P^flTlJ UwLcf Mweo^:M<17, I5>i«ad 

(IS) (aLio pajE 7 14, under Minxo^l 

Uftdw M-uddlc: /w 1 h 1 rwd 1 
Age 71 7 Under Ostmajk: /of ttad 

Paf* 711 Urtdci Rahov*: for -]*d2:J read 

47 diH« wesI of NicopcJis ([5*1: 2 h I^J 
Page 723 Undej Sahnn : /br js^Wit? wid 

Under Stint ArepWv. Jot -Eld3:15 femt 
14 miles north of L* SKtquierr; 
(tldl:15> 

Page 727 .Tjiider Jor -Md3:3- re»d 

S3 laleESCofNtab 
PHgp 72S Uiwiar Tabu: jbr -I3tlr4 nsntf 9 

nnilEi ME! Dr Kai> lain a (I3c3i4) 
PageTM Urtdei Tetlw; Jbr 1, t6, 21 rtad 

1, 16 

Pap7J2 Undnr VLiEpiatk: JSw 3, JiW 

PagS 734 After W«*el crvhy: fttJPTT Wcaei 
(G«raBn>: river-FllU:2. 
Undcr Vettin: fbr -G2b4;2D nod lfl 
□nilcE FTW of HalLc fO3$4:20) 

P&BC 73C Under 'Abd-d-'Aib, il-Manfur: 
Jor Jtamlulc rtnJ Bwjl Uamlut (alscfpus 6 
73 ft, yfidflr Alllllfid. [lultel j pngP 746, uJl- 
dcr Baiftut and bxsbct: v*& TfifJ, nrwl'Jj- 
Fni*j; pnga 171, under fnal; pnge 772, 

ILndflJ Takniakl P*fl= 77J, unittor Ja-nluJat; 

papc 776, under KV.nwy r Kutnih 
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Page 736 h continued 
[rhfica], thalrbek, and Khushkadam; 
page 7Sft, under Muhammad. [twice) ; pase 
&02, under Shaikh ; pane G05 h Under Tatar- 
page S06 h under ntttorbogha; page 807. 
under Turnanbay I and II; page £D& h under 
UthmSn; and page Sll„ under Ydtwy and 
Yflsuf) 

Page 737 Under Achaei, prindMLty- for 
1301 -13M rwd 1 301—1 306 (1307); ^ar 
1-313—1-321 Ftirrf 1313-1314 (1321); jfrr 
138 to. 1195 W13S7-C. 1195 
Under Adalfi of U*- gfar Elfish read 

Paga 7JS Under Momo: /flf 1384-139(1 
read 1334/139* (also page 763, under 
Genoa) 

Under Aeglna: /or Antenello, and Alioto 
II read Alioto II, and AnCondiQ 
Under Aeneas SylvLui: for Piccotoroini 
read (Eneo SQvki PkccloinLni) 

Page 740 Under Alfonso LI: for Aiagon 
read Aragon-CatiLLinia (also under Alfonso 
IV and V; page 742, under Aiagon, ting- 
dorn; page '745, under Barcelona, county; 
pas? 761, under Ferdinand I and Hi p-Ejp 
772, under limnl and IE;, page 774, un- 
der John I; page 78 3 t under Martin I; pige 
793 h under Peter ll h 111, and IV; and pajje 
797 h under Raymond Bermeuei IV} 

Past 741 Under Anudeo Vlll: /e>r 1*16- 
14 34 te*d 14 16-1440 P*BS 601, u*- 
dat S*v.:») 

Under 'A"rrtir: indeai 2nd and Jrd Uku 
Under Andronicus III: for paget 4E-5 1 
nffld 47-51; tfw fd. c, 1360> read fd, a 
1365) 

Under Andronitua IV: for 1376-1379; 
read 1376-1379 <d. 13S5i 
Under Andrea; add ; lord ol\ see P, t/tno 
Prige 742 Under Angclo; /or Angelo read 
Atci^LiOli h Angelo 

Under AnfjeVins, line 13: for Joanna I read 

After Ankara entry r JrlftffT Anna Canfacu- 
zetM ("FaloeoloirjjO. iue« of Mfchad 
VIII; dcJpoina of Epirus (after 1296K 176 
Under Anna of Savoy; Jbr (d, c, 1360) 
*wrf{d.t. 1365) 

Under Aquinan for Italian read T>ominH 
oh 

Page 743 Under Archipelago; for Sanudo 

remf Sanudi 
Page 744 Under Athena, duchy; line 25 1 



for 1205-1-225 1 204-1 7.2S ; lhi<j 30, 
insert MarSni (J of SJdly) 1391-1402; 
Pa^s 74* Undar Baitholomew (Carbonc de 
Papazurti): for de- Papazuiri read dc n Fa- 
panurri; for 1363-r. 1364 read 1363- 
1365 

Page 747 Under Bertraudon of La Bro- 
quicrc; insert frontispiece 

Pagp 74S Undn Boniface VIII: for (Gene- 
diet Gaetani) read (Benedict Caetartl) 

Page 750 Under Campofregoso- for 1370— 
137* read 1371-1374 {also isa&e 3, un- 
der CenOfl) 

After Cantabda entry: j'prjfi?? Cantacuaena, 
Anna, »e Anna Cantacuziena 
Page 751 Und*r Cardinals: for 1 4 39-1462 
na4 1439-1463 

Under Carthusians: for 12* read 126, and 
see Cartci 

Under CasteJI delT Uovo: for CattcIL read 
Cartel 

Page 752 Under Catalonia; wiierf tinadrjin 

of, tee Aragon^ atalonia 

Under Cerlcsa; for mausoleum rttitl Car- 

chusian monastery 
Page 75 3 Under ChalcocondylaJ, LauClfcuS : 

for fd. it. 1464) r&td (d. <a. 1490) 

Under Charles I of Anjou: tttten kinfi of 

Albania 127 2-1 235 1 
Paac 754 Under Conoroina*: fi)f Gieelt 

read Catalan 
Pap 755 Under Constance de bintoub- for 

{■Nicholai) mad t-NitiioUi) {also pntfi 733, 

under Matiio) 

Undar CottStflTHjiKiple: /r>r 1273-1242 
raflrf 1275/1 2B2; /or [44^1*50 read 
1443-1450 (14Slli for 14S4-143C read 
1454; 1465 

Under Oonzi; add 1 fiiehbiahop of, see 
Philip 

7m 158 Under Dorninioina^ wMrr T. 

Undat Dums, . , John 11; fot 1303-1 31 S 
raarf 1302-1314 b\w pH se 605 1 under 
TheisiLy) 

Undar Duiiifls r , , Tttoroas: /w t 12&0- 
1316 1296-1313 (also page- un- 
der Epitus) 

Under Dura^o, duthy; /or Joanna, read 
Joanna, Lidisks, 
Pas fi 7^9 Under Englult; ri-rrcre Adam oT 
V&, 

Under Ephesus: /or emir n«d ernirEi Jbr 
( isarMd 'US, KhMr 
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Under Epiiua, line 2; iraert despoina nf h 
see Amis Cantacusena; 
Paige: 760 Under FadriqiK, Alfonso; for 
Aragon read Sicily 

Under Fatten: /at FaLlarJ read FaJjer falso 
puae a«B. under Venice) 
Pftfie- 761 Under Flanders: for coum of 
read counts of; towf Philip II (of Bui- 
pjJidyl 1384-1404 

Under FoicarJ, ftiid: /<jf 1375-f. 1395 
read I ST5-13BT- /^r 1386-*. 1395 wrf 
IJB7-C. 1395 

Undc: Francistans: insert A„ &alleiter h fl-ftd 

Francis fof Neopatras), 

Under Frederick U, cOlumn 2 4 Line 1: ^fcr 

1 1 98)-l 2 1 2 read 1 1 98J-U50 
Ph£e 763 Under Cattilusi: Lesbos, read 

Lesbos 1J55-1462; 
Pafle 765 Under Cregoias: ^bf j 359 read 

13-60 

Under Gregory XII: for Corrato rairdCor- 
rtr 

Under Gregory III Mammas: /or 1445- 
1450 {d. 1459) read 1443-1430 {H* U d, 

1459) 

Page 7ofi Under Guy ,l de Luskgfian," son 

Of Hush IV; /bx 1343 read L346 
PjilP 7(j7 Under Helena, mother: for 

Ifrzarttlne mid Roman 

Under Htnrv of Bar for fin 139S) wad 

fd. 1397) 

Page 769 Under Hospitallers, line 19; in- 
sert farnottg pticrsf FdlLrio of Airasca,. 
Under Hugh IV, dufce of Burgundy: for 
Hnah- b IV read Hugh IV 

Fage 7"7 3- Under James of Lucerne: for (jJri 
I366),read 1366-1367; 
Under Joan of Chatillon: for Walter read 
Gaucher 

Page 774 Under John XI Bcccuj: for 

1275-1162 r&ttt 1275-1279, 1279-1 202; 

for {i 13*8 oi 1297) read d. 1296 
Page 775 UwJar John de Noycr; for 

J 307-1 326: read (d. 132GK 

Under John of Bkndrate: for prior read 

prior of Lombardy 

Under John of Nepers: Jbr John read John 
("the Fearless") 

Under John of Randaiio: for Frederick IE 
read Frederick U of Sicily 
Under John of VJemier for {in 139S) read 
(d. 139S) 

Page 776 Under Khidr; for emir at read 
eirdr of Kphesus (to 1348), of 



Pap "777 Under iLorari: tncen froritijpdece, 
Under Ladislas, son of Chutes JIT: for 
LadiNas read Ladislaa of Ekii-iziij 

Page 77E Under Lazarus: j&p (1341- nstarf 

(Wore 1341- 
Page 779 Under Lombardy: for priori of 

read Hospitaller prion of 

Under Lout I, son of Charles V: for dufce 

of Orleans, reed duke of Toutarne 13-66- 

1391 H of Orleans 

Under Louia r son of Amadao VIII : for 

14 34-1465 read I44Q-H65 (also page 

S01 h under Savoy) 
Fuae 780 Under Loans 1 of Clermont: for 

1327-1341 rwrf J 327-1 342 

Under Louis It of Clermont: for (d. 
1356-1410: 
Page 7S1 Under Maihaeras: for (c. 1487) 

mad ifi. 14 26 J 

Under Miuiaiii uf rininault; /tu- 13J3- 
1321 (d 1331)read 1 3 1 3^1 3 1 ft < 1 3-2 1 , d. 
1331) 

Page 7B2 Under Marie (if Hwrfronr for 

l32B-1343read I32B-1346 

Under Marie of Les Baux: for (d. 1347), 

read 1332-1347: 
Page. 783 Under Marquesa: for Naupactua 

tiad Lepanto 

Under Martin I: for ( H 'the Older") read 
("the Elder") 

Under Mstlirt I Ohe Tfounera^ : for ] 409 
read 1409, titular 4uke of Athens 1391- 
1402 

Uoder Maure, Eratd III te: for d. 1338 
read d 1387? 
Page 764 Under MeJissenus: for (after 
1500) rwd Ci 15E5) 

Under MetoDhitea: for archdeacon read 

Orthodox archdeacon 

Under Michidi: for Michiell rand MifhieL 

(also page 7BB H under Negroportte) 

Under Milan; for lord of read tyrants of; 
for 1378-13B5 read 1334-138J, J, G- 

Visconti 13B5-1395 
Paje 785 Move Mohammad entry to follow 

Mohacs entry 
Paie 763 Under Negroponte: for 2*nO 

rtad Zeno (2) 
Pafte 790 Under Orsini, Rkhttd: for 

1238-1304 read by E260-J,3O4 

Under Ostia: for cardinal-bishop of read 

and VeUttri d tardinal-hiahops of 

Under OtiLon de la Roche: far 1 203-1 225 

read 1204-1 225 
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Pife 7*1 Move Okirkqge entry to follow 
Ottoman entry 

Under Falaeologkna, Mitia.: for (d. after 
1308) mid (d. 130B) 
Page 792 Under Patraa: /iw Angelo read 
Angela AccdajuolJ 

Under Paul of Smyrna: for of Smyrna 
read ,Latin archbishop of Sinytna 1345- 
W7\ft>T 136*-*. 1370 read 13-66-1370 
Under Pavia: insert before tyrant hisJiop 
of, see I. TaL-Coiu; count of, tee ? r M. 
Visconti 1402-14 ll. 

Page 793 Under Peter dalle Caioeri.: /or (to 
13 2S),rea4 1316-133*: 

Past 794 Under Peter Thomas: irrmt bish- 
op of Coron 1359-1163, 
Under PhilLp. bishop of Satona: JV fd. 
1356),™* orConia I3JI-13S6: 
Under Philip II ^"Ihe 6old ,K ); /ov 1404 
mrd 1404, count of Flarkters 1364-1404 
Under Philip III fill* Good"): itiiert 
fiontiEpkce, 

Under Ptii3ip of Bar: Duett brother of 
Henry; (in 1 395) read td. 1396) 
Under Philip of Savoy: /fl* 13-01-13O6 
read 1301-1306 (1307) 

Pate 795 Under Puis II: fot Sylvius mrd 
Sylvius, or Enco Silvio 

F*Se 7*6 Under FothteresL tottm frontis- 
plece-. 

Page 798 Under Racafort: /at Bemat Xtfd 
Bernard 

Under Roger, archbishop ofPatrai: Jfrf hy 
1347 read 1347 
Page SO I Under Sanudo. Marino: /br (d. c. 
1334) read (d. 1337) 

Under Schillbergar: for traveler rtad cru- 
sader 

Under Scholariui: Jbr -1456 raod -1456, 

1+62-1463, 1464-1463 
P*fie 802 Under Sicily: for Il9?-l2l2 

(llSOjrtfld 1197-3 250 
Past 603- Under Simon Aruirtano: insert 

bWiop oftrtiaos I34B-U66, 

Undat Smymar jfcr 1327-1344 r*nd 
for 113. ared w ?aul tmr 

313; fti&nf archbiabop of, tee Paul; Jrw/ 

ferc»ur captafm} O, Cattanen, 

Under Stephen;, archbishop of Thebes: /ait 

13ll-by 1326 read Uli^by 1326 
Pafe 604 Under TatdMi: .for titular mad 

Wahop of Pavia and titular; for 1311- 

1142 Kftd 131 1-1315 



Papc 80S Under Tharpar: /tw (dk) Head 

{dir., d. 131 1> 
Pa£e 606 Under Toukwser for priors gf 

rfipd Hospitaller priors of 
Ba&& S07 Under Uirttli: for (<f. 1346), read 

1134-1348: 
Pfigs BOB Under VelLstrl: for cardinal- 

biahop of read cardiiial-bishops of 
Pegs 309 Under Vienne: for council of 

read -council of (1312) 

Under Yisconri, Bcrnabi: for lord read 

tyrant; Jfer 1376-1335 read 1354-1385 

Under Visconti, John; for 1376-1390 

r*rd 137B-1402, of Milan 1385-1395 

Under Visvcmli, Philips for duke read 

count ofPaWn 1402-1412, djke 
Page 110 Under Waller I (V)r /tfr I (V> 

rwtVlfor Juke wbiJ duke (I) 

Urtdei Waller II fVl)r ^U{VP read VI; 

/fjr rarrf duke (II) 

Under Wetter I El (VDi)r for III (VH) read 

VS1 

Pua? 8 Ll Under Wulinrn of TitmcJay^ for 
Frendi trjaderjrjirf rjiBrsJiaL of Buj.cjLodv 
Under Wailafri (U) of ViHehardouin; de- 
lete {□); for prin« Kbij prinof (ID 
Under Wlttelstiaeh: add ; set oiso emperor 
Louis IV 

Page 812 Uri^r Z^nO, Peler, Venetian ad- 
mlffll: for admiral «dtff bnitie at rftspr^ 
ponla 1331-1333 

Under Zcno. Peter, Venetian, envoy: for 
Venetian envoy dn 1403), read lord of 
Andrei I3&4-1427; 



Volume IV 



Map 3 tic; move dot for Milan east, to the 

north of Favia, a& on map 2 
Map 4 For Aqsa mosque read Ajqfa my silh; 
Map 5 Llfl: /tw al-Balrun (Bolron} ftad 

Botron 

Llf4; enlarge the designation JUDE A and 
spread out in the Etyk of SAMARlA 
above 

Map 10 l4el:/VMouhimHJMouLki 
Paift 367 Under FossanoVai for FoSSiinu^ 
{[1aLLan) rt-xzf FyHanuva; roEsnniJO-a 



